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Parry Coat of Arms 



HISTORIOGRAPHY OF A COAT OF ARMS 



This Coat of Arms is a priceless gift from History. Documentation can be 
found in Burke's General Armory . Family mottos are believed to have originated as 
battle cries in medieval times. 

Until about 1100 A. D. most people in Europe had only one name. As the popu- 
lation increased it became awkward to live in a village wherein perhaps 1/3 of the 
males were named John, another sizeable percentage named William, and so forth. 

And so, to distinguish one John from another, a second name was needed. 

There were four primary sources for these second names. The first source was a man's 
occupation such as John Carpenter, John Cook, John Miller and John Taylor. 

The second source was location, such as John Hill, John Brook or perhaps 
John Atbrook. 

The third source was patronymical (father's name). This was done by adding 
son, such as Williamson, Jackson, etc. The Welsh prefix denoting "son" in Welsh 
is Ap. In all probability the Parry name is associated with the name Harry Ap. 

The fourth source was the characteristic of the person. A small person might 
be labelled as Small, Short, Little. A large man might be named Longfellow, Large, 
or Long . 

In addition to needing an extra name for identification, one occupational group 
found it necessary to go a step further. The fighting man: The fighting man of the 
Middle Ages wore a metal suit of armor for protection. Since this suit of armor in- 
cluded a helmet that completely covered the head, a knight in full battle dress was 
unrecognizable. To prevent friend from attacking friend during the heat of battle, it 
became necessary for each knight to somehow identify himself. Many knights accom- 
plished this by painting colorful patterns on their battle shields. These patterns were 
woven into cloth surcoats which were worn over a suit of armor. Thus was born the 
term, "Coat of Arms . " 

Records were kept that granted the right to a particular pattern to a particular 
knight. His family also shared his right to display these arms. More detail on this 
can be obtained from the "Dictionary of American Family Names," published by Harper 
and Row . 

Interest in heraldry is increasing daily. This is especially true among people 
who have a measure of family pride and who realize a "Coat of Arms" is one of the 
rare devices remaining that can provide an incentive to preserve our heritage. The 
Motto on the crest, "A Prudent Man God Will Guard," certainly denotes that God 
played a very great part in our early Parry ancestors' lives. 

A Coat of Arms is a symbol of distinction in the British Isles . 




Map of England & Wales with the Shires (Counties) marked. The Parry 
Family were from the Flintshire County which has an "X" marked on it. 

This map should help researchers who go into the English line. 




Map of Flintshire and Liverpool, England where Joseph Parry boarded 
the ship that took him to New Orleans, Louisiana. The map shows the many 
towns located in Flintshire. The Parry Family, back to the 15th century, came 
from Liana sa and New Market, Wales. 

The Foulkes family of which Mary Foulkes was the wife of Edward Parry, 
Joseph's father, were from Denbighshire, Wales, which borders Flintshire. 




ORIGIN OF THE PARRY NAME 



THE PARRYS, of New Market, St. George, Chister, Llanasa and neighbor- 
ing towns, for the most part trace their ancestry back to the family of Edward Parry, 
living in Llanfairtalhaiam, Denbighshire, where his son, Bernard, was bom about 
1666. In the early 1700's, Bernard and his three sons — Robert, 1687; Edward, 

1691; and Thomas, 1699 — went to New Market, and later built St. Michael's Church, 
finished in 1724. Their names were placed on the gable of the church. 

My great grandfather, Edward Parry, was one of 17 bom to Barnard Parry, 
bom 1745, son of Edward Parry, born 1726, son of Edward Parry, bom 1691, one 
of the above church builders. Great grandfather Edward Parry came from a long line 
of church-men and singers. His father, Bernard, was a singing master. Great 
grandfather's brother, John, 17 89, was a poet, singer and musician of some note, 
playing the harp and flute. John came to Utah in 1849, two years after the pioneer 
caravan. After his arrival, John Parry did his part in the early day social programs 
with music and song. 

With a few fellow countrymen, he originated and founded the first choir in 
the new city of Great Salt Lake, as it was then called, before there was a Taber- 
nacle here. The worshiping assemblies at that period were held in an open bowery, 
situated on the Temple Square, near where the great Tabernacle now stands. Hymn 
and music books were very scarce in the choir's early history, but Mr. Parry was old- 
fashioned in his way, insisting that his singers memorize words and music, to sing 
"most effectively." Until they memorized the words, the singers who had no books 
"mumbled " the tune in their respective parts. 

The Welsh have always been famed as great vocalists and as singers will 
get together. That accounts for the fact that the Welsh saints dominated the early 
choirs in Utah. Thus the Salt Lake Tabernacle choir, like the city itself, grew 
from a humble beginning to its present magnificence of over 500 well-trained voices, 
heard over the radio the world around every Sabbath morning. 

Utah Genealogical Magazine, April 1938) 



The Central Utah Parry's, relations of Joseph, were the stone masons who 
built the Manti Temple. This is the most impressive structure in the Central Utah 
Sanpete Valley. The chisel marks they made are like finger prints on a hand, and 
can still clearly be seen on the structure's 100-year-old limestone walls. This 
temple was most remarkable because it was built during a time when early Mormon 
settlers "were just eking out a living. They were doing all they could to get their 
own houses and schools built and land cleared," and here they've got the most beau- 
tiful workmanship in the temple that can be seen. It took 10 years to build and stands 
as a memorial to the Parry family and many other church members. 



Standard- Examiner Church News, May 28, 1988 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH PARRY 

(The Parry Family are so happy to have this hand-written Diary of Joseph Parry 
hich was kept by him from the years 1844 through 1908. The original Diary has 
been placed in the Valuable Books Section of the Salt Lake Genealogical Library. It 
has been typpii verbatim.) 

Joseph Parry son of Edward Parry, and Mary Foulkes Parry, bom April 4th 
1825 in the parish of Newmarket Flint Shire North Wales. Being the younges of thir- 
teen children eight sons, and four daughters. 

My Mother died when I was thirteen years of age. My Father died in my 
seventeenth year. Thus I was left at an erley period of my life without the guiding 
hand of loving parents to instruct and assist me while passing from youth to manhood. 
There teaching while alive were good, though not a rerigeous people they impresed on 
my mind the necessity of being Truthfull, Honest, Virtuous, and Just towards all 
people. Shortly after my Fathers death I left Wales and went to England. Ariving at 
Liverpool without any money, I arived about noon, I now sensed my situation, I was 
hear in this large City a stranger to all I met, without money to pay for even a night 
lodgin. 



In this preducement while waking aimlesly along the streets, I met an old 
friend, and school mate William Jones, who kindly took me to his bording house, and 
shared his Bed and Board with me a few days until I was able to obtain employment 
and take care of myself. Shortly after my Cousin William Parry left Wales and came 
to Liverpool to live . 

Two years lettar John, and Caleb William brothers left Wales and settled at 
Berkenhead, across the river from Liverpool. This proved to be a sufficient induce- 
ment to bring their Father John Parry, and his family to move from Wales to England, 
and settle at Berkenhead. 

Shortly after their arival in 1846 they came aquented with the Latterday Saints. 
After a little investigation of the Principles as preached by them they came fully 
satisfyed that it was the Gospel of Jesus Crist, and they ware all baptised. 

William at this time living with his Parents at Berkenhead came over to Liver- 
pool Oct 5, 1846 to have me go with him to hear the Latter day Saints Preach in the 
Liverpool Branch at Music Hall Bold St. To please him more than myself I consented 
to go. For at that time I was not favourable impresed with any of the sexts of the day. 

We went to the meeting and found a congregation perhaps of 500 people. While 
the meeting was in progress. Two strangers plainly dressed came in, and walked to 
the stand. They ware introduce to the Congregation as two Apostles just from America. 
John Taylor, and Orson Hyde. Orson was the first Speaker he stated the nature of 
their present mission to England. 

In the evening John Taylor Preached on the first Principles of the Gospel as 
restored by an Angel to Joseph Smith, introducing the Dispensation of the fullness of 
times. He testifyed he new they ware true. 
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Babtised 1846 

I believed his testimony and on 31st of December 1846 I was babtised by 
Elder Thomas Thomas in the Rive Mercey. 

1847 

Elder Simeon Carter Presided over the Conferance and Elder James Marsden 
over the Branch. 

I stayed in Liverpool till I emigreted to America with the exception of a short 
mission that I made to Wales to preach the Gospel to my Brothers and Sistars and a 
large curcle of relitives and friends. I was not sucesful in converting any of them. 

But they ware under the impresion that I was delluded, and were sory for me and my 
sister Elizabeth told me she woud prefer following me to my grave, rather than I should 
conect myself with a People who ware every ware spoken against. 

I told her that she would change her view from that, and that she would yet 
obey the Gospel and follow me to the home of the Saints . 

She informed me that, that never would be the case. I left my testimony with 
her, and my blessing, and returned to Liverpool. 

In a few months after Elders Abel Evan and John Parry, and other Elders tra- 
veled through that part of the country and converted her, her husband and children 
and baptised the whole family. And in a few years they emegrated to Utah in the 
Hant Cart company and settled in Cedar City, Southern Utah. 

Thus we were the only two of Father's family who embraced the Gospel, 
partly fullfilling the Prophesi that two of family and one of a City should gather to 
Zion in the last day. 

Crdain Priest 1847 

In the spring of 1847 I was ordained to the Office of Prist, by Elders Simeon 
Carter and James Marsden. 

Married 

On tne 1st of Sept. 1848 I was married to Jane Payne in Liverpool. And not 
having money enough to Emegrate both of us, we agreed that I should go first, and 
as soon as I could send money to emegrate her. 

Emegrated 1848 

So on the 7th of Sept I sailed for America in the Shipe Erings Queen, having 
232 Saints on Board. Elder Simion Carter in charge of Company. We arived in New 
Orleans Oct 29th 1848. The most of the Company went up to Saint Louis. I and 
others who had to means stayed at New Orleans for the Winter. I obtained labour 
the next day after my arival and shortly after send money to my wife to emegrate her. 

On our arival hear we found L. N. Scovill as Church Agent in charge of the 
Emegrat. He organised a Branch of the Church so that the Saints could meet together. 



1849 
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On the 29 of Jany 1849 my wife sailed from Liverpool on the Ship Zetland with 
358 Saints on Board in charge of Elder Orson Spencer. The Company arived on 2 April 
1849 and went on up the River on their way for Utah. 

Wife died 

On the 7th of April my wife was taken sick, and on the 19th she died. And on 
the day she died MyUncle John Parry, and wife also Cousin Caleb arived at New Or- 
leans and passed through the same day for they had to go with the rest of the Company 
w ho where going to Utah. 

Thus I was left among strangers to moum the loss of a dear Wife without any 
of my kindred to sympathise with me in the gretest affliction that I was ever called to 
pass through in life. 

In December of 1848 the Asiatic cholery made its appearance in New Orleans, 
and thousend of its people died of the plaug during the winter. 

In a few days after the death of my wife I sailed up the river in a steam boat 
for Saint Loues. and during 7 days passeg we had 37 deaths from cholerey, making 
an averig of 5 per day. This was a terible site. To see men and women in the very 
bloom of life smiten and in a few hours they ware corps. Very little ceremony was 
made in buring the dead. The Boat would stop. The hands would dig a trench, and 
place the corps side by side and huredly cover them up. And no mark left to show the 
resting place of the dead . 

In the first week of May 1849 I arived at St. Louise ware the destroyer was reap- 
ing a rich harvest many of the people had left the City and camped in tents outside of 
the City. Verey many thousands of its people died from the pestilence during the warm 
wether. 



On my arival hear I found a large Branch of the Church Presided over by N. H. 
Felt. During this sumer I was sick with Billious Feaver most all the sumer. And for a 
time not expected to live. But through the providence of God my life was spared. 

1850 

In Jany 1850, I made the aquantans of Elisa Funk from Hereford Shire England 
and on the 1st of April we ware married by Elder John Burnside. 

In May we Emigrated to Kansville Iowa. Eldar Orson Hydid Presided hear and 
had a general oversite of the Churches East of the Rock Mountains. He also Published 
the Frontear Guardian. 



I bought a lot from Abram Chadwick in a place which was afterward called Hyde 
t. and build a log house upon it, I live there two years. During the fall and winter 
of 50 my wife Eliza was verey sick with childs and feaver, and during her sickness, she 
gave birth to our eldest son Joseph. During the winter, and following sumer both mo- 
er and child ware verey sick, and for month verey little hope of their recovery. During 
s sickness my wife was healed by the Power of God under the administration of the 
'-Winance by Elder Abel, Evans and others. 
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1852 

Some time in the spring of 1852 I was ordainde an Elder at a monthly meeting 
of the Elders Quorum under the hands of Elder John D. Rees, President and Elders Tib- 
bits Counseler. 

During the fall of 52 an order came from the Presidency of the Church instruct- 
ing the Saints of Potowatame County to move in mass to Utah the coming year. And 
if they coulden sell their property to optain Teams & Wagons, they ware to come in 
Hand Carts. This order had a depresing effect on real Estate. For all wanted to sell 
and no one wanted to buy. I made my arengment with Evan Morgan to take me, and 
family to Utah the coming sumer and leave my property. 

But a few days before I left one of the men who came their to buy gave me an 
offer of about one fifth its value and I let it go at its own price. 

Left for Utah 

I left for Utah about 1st July 1852 in the 13th Company of that season. William 
Morgan Captain of company during our travel we had few cases of Cholery, and seve- 
ral deaths. The Indians got away with some of our Horses and Cattle. We ware three 
months on the plains. We saw several heards of Buffalo, and killed severall for our 
use. This trip was no pleasure trip. But a hard road to travel. 

The Company arived at Salt Lake City on or about the 3 of Oct. We arived hear without 
a cent of any kind except our clothing. 

My Uncle John Parry recieved us kindly and took us into his house, we stayed 
there a short time. Afterwards we went to live with my Cousen Caleb in a log room 14 
ft. square. We ware nine in number. The acomadation was not verey ample nor verey 
extravegant for us to live for the next 5 months. Yet it was in strict accord with the 
other part of our living. We had no groceres, not but little meat, neather had we any 
fruite of any kind. But our bread and water was sure unto us, and we ware thankfull 
to our God for bringing us hear. 

During the fall, and wintar I worked on the Publick Works mostly on the So- 
sicall Hall. And we ware paid such products as the county produced. Money nor 
meyandise could not be had. For it was not to be had in the country. We never had 
any during the whole of the winter. 

Cornerstone of Temple laid 

I was present at the April Conference 1853 when the comer stones of the Salt 
Lake Temple were laid. I was ordained a seventy and placed in the 37 Quorum of 
Seventies. Stilman Pond President. 

Moved to Ogden 1853 

Imediedly after Conference I moved my family to Ogden, and in conection 
with Danial Leigh contract with Lorin Farr to do the carpenter works on his new adobe 
house. Which was the first adobe house in Ogden City. There ware a few log cabins 
build prior to this for most of the settlers had settled on the North Side of the River. 
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1854 



In the springe of 1854 I bought a lot on the corner of Main and 3 St. and 
build a log cabin on it, and made other improvment. 

I also entered in to copartershipe with John D. Rees and Daniel Leigh to build 
a Saw Mill on Box Eldar Creek. This was before Brigham City was laid out. What few 
families that lived there lived in fort below the present City. 



The Mill was finished in 1855, and was the first Mill build North of Ogden 

City. 

On the 7th of April 1855 I was called to take a Mission to the Indians. At 
the anuele Conferance. And on the 25 I was set apart at Ogden City by Apostel 
Lorenso Snow and instructed to go North. 

On the 17th May the Missioneres 27 in number left for their field of labour. 
Thomas S. Smith President. Our instruction ware to settle among the Flat Heads, 
Banocks or the ShoeShones Indian where ever any of these tribes would recieve us. 
We were to settle among them. Teach them the Principles of Civiliscation. To per- 
suade them to cease their savage custom. And live in peace with each other and with 
the whites . 

Names of the first Pioneares that went to the State of Idaho: 



To cease their roving habits, and settle down and build them homes. And 
each them the principles of the Gospel. And do all we could to bettar the condition 
of this fallen people. 

We ware also instructed to take provision enough to last us one year. And in 
no ways to be a burthen to them. But rather feed them and be honest, and upright in 
ail our intercours with them . 

We ware promised if we would go and labour in humily, and help these fallen 
eatures to redem themselves. That God would bless us. 



1855 



Thomas S. Smith, Farmington 
Francolo Durphe, Ogden 
David Moore, Ogden 
Benjamin F. Cummings, Ogden 
George W. Hill, Ogden 
Gilbert Belnap, Ogden 
Joseph Parry, Ogden 
Nathaniel Levitt, Ogden 
Plesant Green Taylor, Harrisvill 
Abraham Zaundel, Willard 
Carles McGare, Ogden 
John Galihar, Ogden 
John Wesley Browning, Ogden 
Everet Lish, Willard 



William Birch, Ogden 
David Stevens, Ogden 
Bauldwin Watts, South Weber 
George Grant, Kaysvill 
Esra Bernard, Farmington 
Issac Shepard, Farmington 
Charles Dalton, Centervill 
Graul Clark, Centervill 
William Batchelor, Salt Lake City 
Ire Ames, Salt Lake City 
Thomas Buterfied, West Jordan 
William Burges, Provo 
William Brundrige 
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We traveled up the Bear and Malad Valley and crosed the Banock Mountains, 
and down the Banock Valley, and up the Snake River Valley, and also up the Salmon 
River Mountains and down Salmon Valley. And on the 15th June stoped on the East Fork 
of Salmon River. And called the place Fort Lemhi. Traveled 350. During this 350 mil es 
we had to make our own roads, and build our bridges, and had no one to guide us for 
this country at that time was little knone by the Whites. And was inhabited by hostile 
Tribes of Indians, who had but little sympate for the Whites. 

At that time this Country was a part of Washington Teritory. 

On our arival we found a large number of Indians, some Bannocks, Shoshones, 
and Nez Perces. Through our Interperer, Br. Hill, we ware able to make them under- 
stand that we ware their friends, and that we had come their to bless them, by teach- 
ing them how to till the ground and how to build houses so that they could live like the 
White people did. And if they had no objection we could settle right there with them. 
They recieved us kindly and gave us permision to occupy their lands, and timber. But 
we ware not to kill their game, neither catch their fish which was to be found hear in 
great abundance and of the very best quality. But they would let us have what we would 
need for our own use for such things as we had to dispose of. 

This point was their fishing place, and this was the fishing season for in the 
later part of June the Salmon come up the Rivers from the Ocean in large shoals as far 
up the small streams as they could to deposit their spawn. Consequently we found a 
large number of Indians of these different tribes at this place. 

The catched a large number of Salmon daly by means of willow traps. Sometime 
150 to 200 Salmon in a single catch. They sliced them thin and dried them on willow 
scafolds and bailed them up and thus they would sequard their winter suply of fish. 

After determining the place were we would build our fort we camped. We then 
build a dam in the creek to bring the water on the surface so that we could plow, and 
plant our garden seed, such as Peas, Pottatose, &c. This was the first Iregation done 
in that country nere comprising of Idaho and Montanah. 

Our planting was to late and seeds did not mature. 

Our next labour was to build a fort, a palaced of logs. We then build our 
houses also of logs in which to live. Their being no mills to obtain our lumber for 
doors, windows and floors, we manufuard with urpe saws. We also build strong cor- 
e 11s for our cattle. For we a small hanfull of men, ware hear in the midsed of these 
powerfull tribes of Indians. We had to take every precocion to defend ourselves from 
an atack. We stood guard every night on our fort and cattle. We also hearded your 
cattle by day and whenever we went to the timber we went well armed. 

Our labour this sumer was most arduoes and fattigin, we laboured from early 
morning till dark at night to enable us to prepare for winter. 

In Sept, some of the Brethren returned home for more supplies. Also more 
seeds for the coming sumer. Among them was David Moor, Gelbard Belnap, 

Francelo Durphe, Green Taylor and some others. 
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Late in November they returned with some new missionares. Brothers Moore 
d Durphe brought their families. Sister Moor and daughter and Sister Durphe ware 
the first female emegrants that ever settled in that North Country. Also among them 
were Lewis W. Shurtliff of Weber County. 

The winter set in earley in November and this brought many Indians to camp 
around our Fort, hey the Indians being told that we ware their friends presumed that 
we ought to divide our food with them, which we did by feeding them till we found we 
ware going to be verey short ourselves and on the first day of Dec. President Smith 
assertained that we did not have flouar enough to last the Mission only to the Month 
of March. He called all the Brethren together to determin what best to do. The con- 
clusion was that some of the Brethren would have to go home for more suplies and re- 
turn as early as posible in the spring. 

During the year we Babtized perhaps 200 Indians men and women but the 
never sensed the nature of the Covenants they were entering into. But I must say 
that they treated us with great kindnes and respect. We felt though few in numbers, 
that we ware just as safe among them as though among our friends at home. 

The President called for voluntears to go for suplyes. None volunteared. 
George W. Hill, Baldwin Watts, myself and seven others, Abraham Zaundel, William 
Birch, Issac Shepered, William Bachelor, Thomas Butterfeld, Everet Lish, and Watts. 
We left on the 4th Deer on this most dainjours journey of 300 miles. The snow at 
the time of starting 9 inches deep and we had two ranges of mountains to cross. Our 
outfit consisted of 9 men 6 yoke of oxen and 3 wagons. Our object in going being to 
save provisions, we could take but little with us. Our altituded inersed from the 
start and consequently the snow was getting deeper and the wether getting colder. 

We found it very cold on top of the Salmon range. But as cold as it was we saw on 
this range a heard of several hundred Elk. 

On the 16 we arived at Fort Hall having consumed all of our provision. The 
snow at this place was about 15 inches. We called on Capt. Grant. He asked us 
wether we hadent dropt from the sky, for he did not think it posible for men to travel 
in such wether, especaly with such outfits as we had. 

He recieved us kindly but told us he could not furnish us a pound of flouar 
from the fact that the severty of the winter had brought an unusal number of Indians 
around him, and they had draughn from him a good portion of his flouar. But he 
would let us have all the beef that we would like to get. He also let us have some 
groceres and some blankets and mogansen. 

We had 180 miles more to travel and the snow was as deep on this part as on 
the other and we had nothing but beef to eat. In crosing the Bannek Range we found 
t e snow very deep and it was a serures question wether we would be able to cross. 
ne we traveled from early morning til late at night and made about 3 miles. All 
is distance the men had to tramp down the snow to make a tract for the cattle to 
v el in. At night we camped on the mountain without wood and water in a driving 
snow storm. Consequently without fire and super or brekfast nor any feed for the 
a tie. Next day we went down the mountain and camped at a spring at the head of 
a ad Valley. The cattle had an opertunite of geting a little grass and sage brush 
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on the hills sides were the wind had blowne the snow off. The following night we 
camped on deep Creek and the next on the line between Utah and Washington Teritory 
with a few familes who had settled hear, a few months previous. They were extremely 
poor and not able to help us. 

Amont them was my old friend James Frodsham. They gave us super and Brek- 

fast. 



These familes were the first settlers in Malad Valley. Our next difficulty was 
in fording Bear River. They wether was intensly cold but the river was not entrary 
frozen over. We cut the ice and forded the river and the water was deep and coaid! 

We arived in Ogden on the 26 December in good health and mighty hungree 
and most of the boys frostbiten. 

I found my Family in much bettar curcumstance then when Heft them on May 
15th. For when I was called on this Mission my family's condition were most deplor- 
able. I lived in a small log cabin and for five months prior to my departure my wife 
had been confined to her bed by sickness. She was perfectly helpless. This was her 
condition the day I left. She had three children, one, an infant, the oldest of the 
other two five year old. And all the help she had was a small girl 13 year old. And 
what made it the more distresing I was necisteded to take all the flouar we had in 
order to make my year suplies complete and at that time flour was verey scarce, and 
selling when sold at $25.00 per hundred. 

Thus I left this Brave Woman sick and helpless without food, money, and but 
little clothing or any other comforts. I will hear say that she considered that it was 
myduty to performe this Mission and she was perfectly willing to make the sacrifice 
so long as I was doing good to my fellowmen. 

During our trip home our cattle lived entearly on sage brush and willows for 
this winter was the most ever knowen in Utah as the harde winter since its first 
settlement and it is generaly known today by the old settlers as the hard winter of 
55 &. 56. When nine tenth of all the livestock in the notheme part of the Teritory 
perish for the want of feed. Deep snow covered the grownd from November to the 
middle of March. 

When I came home I found my wife short of wheat with the ballance of the 
people owing to the destruction of the crops by the grasshopers the past sumer. And 
their was great suffering for bread amongs the poor, and many had to live on brand- 
bread, and the carcasis of the dead cattle, who had died from starvation. 

I hauled all my fire wood on a hand sled during all of the Winter. 



1856 

On the 28th March 1856 I left home in charge of the company of the 9 return- 
ing missionares and some brand new Missioners, and more suplies to strengthen the 
Mission. The Company crosed the Snake River in a Boat which I used for a waon Bed 
and 
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We arrived their the latter part of April all well and found the Mission in good 

condition . 

This year there was considerble wheat and other grain and vegetables planted, 
and gave uS a S ooC * prospect of an abundance harvest; But the grasshopers the pre- 
vious year had laid their egs and the heat of the sumer sun hatch them out by the 
millions, and they devoured all of our young crops and left our field desolate. 

So this our second year was a total failure in crop raising with the exception 
of a few stragling hills of wheat that escaped the hoppers and matuared and demon- 
strated the fact that wheat could be raised in this nothem Lattitude. For the Moun- 
tainears had informed us that the Altitude was to high, and the sumer to short, to 
raise crops hear in this mountain country. This sumer the Missioners suffered much 
for the want of bread. For weeks they lived principle on Fish, Meat, Butter and Milk. 

I worked this sumer in conection with Brothers Moore, and B. F. Cumings 
in building a gris Mill. 

The crops being a failure the President sent back to Utah such of the Brethren 
as could go and bring back flouar, and seed weat for the following season. 

Late in the fall G. W. Hill and my self brought in the Mail with the privilege 
of staying at home during the Winter to provide for our familes, and to returne as 
early in spring as the wether would permit, with the mail. We came a horse back. 

I found my family well, and doing as well as could be expected. I worked during the 
winter to suport them and to furnish suplies for them, and for myself for the coming 
sumer. In Jany. 1857 I married Ann Mellan for my plural wife. In the spring Brother 
Hill, myself, and others returned to Salmon River in Wagons. We arived their early, 
and found the Mission in good shape. For they Brethren that had gone back late in 
the sumer for more suplies had returned in the fall with quite a number of new miss- 
ionares and with fresh suplies; And they had made great improvment. In enlarging our 
Fort, and building new houses and conrels. They had also enclosed more land during 
the fall and winter. 

So the spring of 1857 looked prospors and great preperation was made to put 
in a larger area of grain and vegetables. And the Brethren had made much progress in 
learning the Shoshone language so as to be able to converse with the Indians and was 
bettar able to instruct them in the principles of the Gospel, and also in teachin them 
how to live, so as to bettar their condition. And teaching them how to work. But in 
this regard we ware not a succes for they did not think that they ware in any wise 
adapted for hard work. And they prefered that we should do that part of the business. 

However their was a most excelent feeling by them towars the Missioneres. 

And in fact some of the Missioneres had maried Indian women and every thing seems 
to go on in the most satisfactory maner. And Indeed we had had no jar, nor trouble 
w ith them since the establishing of the Mission, but all was good will, between the 
Indians and the Missionaries. 

1857 

Early in May of this year President Young and a large company of the Authorities 



of the Church, includin Presidents Kimball and Wells, and several members of the 
Apostles with other leading men visited the mission. 

President Young told us that we ware to far from home. In case we had any 
trouble with the Indians we ware to farr from immeded help. Otherwise he was well 
pleased with the mission and its arangment and the spirit manifested by the Indians. 

The company stayed with us for several days and we had a most excelent time. 
They held several meetins and much valuable instruction were given. They exorted 
the missoners to be patient, and kind, and do all they could to instruct, and encoureg, 
the Indians, and show them the bettar way. Alway shoing good example before them, 
and never do a thing that would bring a reproch upon the cause. 

This year we were trouble some little with the grasshopers, but we ware suc- 
cesfull in raising a good crop of wheat, and other grain of the verey best quality, and 
potatose, and other vegetables. 

Thus after strugling three seasons with poverty, climet, grasshopers, and many 
other difficulties with the blessings of the Lord we ware sucesfull in raising an abun- 
dant crop, anough to sustain the mission till another harvest. 

The misson demonstrated the fact, that grain can be raised in this high Notherne 
Latitude. And this was the first grain raised in the district of country, comprising the 
States of Idaho & Montan. The also build the first houses and Mills and made the first 
Iregation ditches, thereby introducing this great sistum that has transformed there states 
from a dessart to a frutfill country. 

In Sept, of this year Gilbart Belnap and myself brought the mail to Utah, and the 
good news that the Mission had been succesfull in raising grain; after their several 
effords and that they were at peace with the Indians. 

We arived in Ogden about the last of the month and found the People greatly 
excited in regards to the Army that was on its way to Utah. Presumable sent by Presi- 
dent Buchanan on the strength of the false report sent back by the fedral Judges, and 
other Official. 

Gen. Wells was sent to Ecko Cannion with the first of Utah's troops. Governor 
Young not been officaly notifyed by President Buchanan of the coming of the Army to 
Utah. The Governor called on the malitia of the Teritory to dalay the trops from cuming 
into the Teritory until an investigation of the complaining Officials could be had. 

Belnap and my self two days (29 Sept.) after our retume home left for Echo in 
the first company of Infantry that left Weber County. And on the 4 day of October we 
ware transfered from the Infantry into the Cavelrey under Major Joseph Taylor who was 
then under orders to go to the front during the day we arived at Genl. Mills headquar- 
ters at the head of Echo. He recieved us kindly. And gave us his orders to go and meet 
Johnson's Army and do all we could to hinder them in their progress from coming into 
Utah. We were to cabter there horses, mules and cattle and burn the grass and do every 
thing we could to deley them on there march. But under no curcumstance ware we justi- 
fyed in sheding blood. 
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About the 8th the most of Taylors comand were transfered to the Majer Lot 
Smith's comand and moved to the imeded vacinity of Johnsons comand which we found 
n Hams Fork. We their watched their movment and discovered that the ware moving 
north toward Soda Springs, probably to winter. While their Oct. 12th we made a reid 
0 n their beef catle, about 500 head. The Sun was just going down when we made the 
atack, we succeded admirable in turning the cattle westward, and stampeding them. 
Under the first excitment the cattle ran 3 or 4 miles. We then seperated them into 
small heards for bettar manegment. We had no road to travel on but traveled across 
the country taking the setting stars for our guide. As we arived on Smith's Fork the 
sun was arising in the East. Having no provision we killed an ox for brekfast. 

Porter Rockwell, and others continued the driving of the cattle toward Salt 
Lake Valley. Major Smith staid in this vicinity for severall days to rest his comand. 

About the 15 we made another move toward the Army. We arived at Hams Fork 
a little after dark and from a high hill we could see the Army in camp. Their camp 
fires extended a long distance down the narrow valley. We could hear their bugle 
calls distinctly through the night. All the night we ware taking observation and 
doing guard duties. 

A little before day light on 16 Oct we discovered as we suposed their herds- 
men taking their horses to grass. We followed them down the valley and made the 
discoverey that we ware following a company of Cavelry, under the command of Cap- 
tain Marcey . He had formed his comand in line of battle acros in a narro hollow 
across the narrow valley. This was quite a surprise to us, for we haden figered on 
finding a man on each horse or mule, which made a great difference in the calculation. 

Major Smith rode up to the Capt. who informed him that he was Capt. Marcey 
of the U. S. Army, he requested Smith and his comand to surrender. 

Major Smith politley informed him that he never surrendered. And if the Army 
persisted in going into Utah, they would certainly meet with much trouble. 

We now discovered we ware in a trap, and to all apearance there was no 
possible way out of it. We ware in this narro gorge, they steep hills on each side 
us, they Cavelry bellow us, and three companys of Infantry above us closing upon us. 
Major Smith said, "Follow me boys, and I will take you out of this." And he made a 
brake for the hills and we all followed and we ware succesfull in sliping out of there 
grasp. Thus foiled of their pray, the Cavelrey followed us to the top of the Mountain, 
unobserved to us and while we were drinking from a spring they fired about a dozen 
shots from a verey closs range. The only blood that was spiled was from slight wound 
from a horse's leg. Another bullet went through the crown of Mark Halls Hat. 

The boys were greatly exaspereted and could hardly be restrained from firing 
back. But were reminded that the must not spill blood. 

This same company of Cavelrey while trying to intersept us came in contact 
with Major Joseph Taylor and captured him, and his Adejunt, William R. Stow with 
the suplies that they had for Major Smith's command and as a consequence Smith's 
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comand suffered for the want of food. The also suffered greatly from wet, and cold, 
for it stormed almost continouly and they did not have a single tent over anything else 
to protect them from the storm. They made their beds on the cold ground, and went to 
bed in their wet close, consequently their close were wet by night and by day, and ow- 
ing to the excesif cold wether all the comands in the neigborohood of the army suffered 
greatly from the cold. 

Smith's comand staid for some time in the neigborhood of Fort Bridger, with 
the exception of a few who was watching the Army on Hams Fork and it was found they 
had come to a halt and made no move. 

About the 20 of November a portion of the different comands in the neigbourhood 
of Bridger were relieved temporly to come home. Myself among them. However our 
stay was of short duration. General Johnson had arived at Hams Fork with his Cavelry, 
and the ballance of his comand and were now determind to come to Utah through Echo 
Cannerinon. 

We had been at home but a few days when we returned to Echo with Col. West's 
comand, who was returning from the North for Echo. We stayed in Echo until we lemed 
that Gen. Johnson had gone to Winter Quarters in the neigborohood of Fort Bridger. Con- 
sequently all the Utah Troops were dismiss for the winter with the exception of a small 
picket guard who was left to watch the movment of Johnsons Army. We arived at Ogden 
about the 4 of December. 

1858 

On 25 day of February 1858 The Indians made a read and captusrd most of the 
stock of the Salmon River Mission and killed James Miller and George McBride and 
wounded others. President Smith sent a dispatch to President Young per B. Y. Cum- 
mings, G. W. Hill, Silvenus Collet, and Bailey Lake. The Indians followed them and 
atacked them and killed Baley Lake and captuared most of their horses. 

In March, on the receipt of this dredfull massacar. President Young dispatch 
one hundred Cavelry and teams to bring the Missionares home to Utah. 

Thus ended this mission by the cruel murder of the brave, and faithfull, ,-ood 
men by the verey people for whome they had laboured, and suffered untold hardships 
of hunger, cold, and the forsaken of wives and children, and the comforts of home 
for the express purpose to bless, and better the condition of those who slayed and 
robed them. 

All the other missioneres suffered a great financial loss from this unexpected 
atack for it was so verey unexpected for the fact, for this was the first, and only 
trouble they had had with the Indians from the first establishment of the Mission. And 
every curcumstances gose to show that they ware prompted and urged to comited this 
most cruel murder by the mountainears , and perhaps they ware instigated by such men 
as Indian Agent Dr. Garland Hurt who was a bittar enemey to the Mormon people, and 
made it crimanal on the Mormons to be on good termes with the Indians. In the break- 
ing up of this Mission the men of the Brethren lost everything they posest, for they had 
invested all they had, in livestock, and in the improvment they had in the Mission. 

And on their arival back to Utah they had to make another sacrifice in moving south. 
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On my arival home I found my family in a most destitute condition. They were 
almost without Bread , Clothing or Fuel and no groceres and my wife Ann had given 
bearth by my daughter Ann Henriett. 

1858 

Early in 1858 I went to work for Apostle John Taylor on his flouar Mill on the 
Weber. I worked on it till I moved South with the whole People on the Aproch of the 
coming in of Johnson Army into Utah. 



About the last of April I gathered together what little movable substance that 
I could take alonge with me and loded them into my wagon. And with my Family we 
bid adue to our home that had taken us years to make. When we left we never expect 
to return back to our home again. To me it was a final adue. We had no idea where 
we ware going. But we were fleing from what we considered to be a Mob under legal 
form. And we ware determind that we would leave, our all, and put the torch to all 
our improvments, rather than they should poses them. 

It was a trying trip, myself driving the Oxen, my wife helping to drive the 
loose stock, part of the time, and as I have stated before, we were destitute of all 
the comforts of life. And we had but verey little of the neseseres of life, and we did 
not know were we ware going to get any more. 

It was a sad sight to see a whole People deserting their home, and moving to 
a desert rather than submit to what they considered to be an oppression. 

The Presidence had s toped at Provo, I with my family camped on Provo Bottom 
by the River. There were several thousands people in camp there on Provo bottoms, but 
most of the People had gone beon Provo and camped there. 

President Buchanan by the advice of Colonel T. S. Kane and others sent two 
Commisoners to Utah to investigate the trouble. And some time in May the met with 
the Presidence and other leading men at S. L. City and found that the Fedral Author- 
ities had in many things misrepresent the condition of things in Utah. 

On this showing the President Buchanan through the Comisionars Powell, and 
McCoulough offered a full pardon for all past offencis, and entreaty the People to 
retume to their homes. The Authorites accepted the termes and adviced the People 
to return to there homes . 

About the first of July I started for home. When I arived I found nothing that 
was verey encoureging. No crops growing and to late in the season to plant any. 

The People all like myself were poor, and not able to hire. I had to do something 
to provide for my family. 

I bought some buttar, eggs, and cheese on credit, and went to Bridger to sell 
to the soldiers. General Canbey recieved me verey kindly and gave me permision to 
tread with his men. I sold every thing I had at a veery high price, and made severly 
more trips before winter and done exceeding well. During these trips I made enough 
with an abundance to keep my family with food, groceres & clothing, and other things 
for the winter, besides pay all the deats I had contracted. 



The solders were much predugused against the Mormons and several of them 
informed me that they had eat to much mule meat during the past winter to ever to have 
any love for a Mormon. Of cours I was mute in informing them of the little part I had 
taken in depriving them of their fat beef. 

On these trips I met some Apostedswho were more bittar than the soldiers. i n 
Echo Cannion opposte the fortifacation I met a Company of dischage teamstars and 
Aposteteds. While looking at these fowen face men their felongs were greatly worked 
up. They also in leaving Salt Lake City had just leaned of the Mountain Meado Masa- 
care. They inquired of me wether I was a Mormon. I answered Yes. With one ac- 
cord they proposed hanging me on the spot. While they ware preparing to execute 
their designe A Company of U. S. soldiars came along. I apealed to them to protect 
me, as I had done nothing to inger them. With some relutance, they took me from 
them. But they had to use force. As soon as I was released I left, leaving the Mob, 
and the Soldiars. Shortly after some of the Mob followed me, I heard them coming, 
and I drove my team into a clustar of willows. And they past me, and the darkens of 
night came and delivered me out of their hands of these fiands in human form. Mar- 
shal Alen was present with me. 

1859 

During 1859 I stayed at home, and worked at carpentar work part of the time. 

I also made several trips to Bridger to sale produce and done verey well. I brought 
back Oxen, Wagon, and Grocers, clothing, and other things. 

Wagons that cost the Contractors $200.00 I bought for $70.00. Cattle, Gro- 
cers, and clothing I bought for less than half their first cost. During these trips I 
made enough to purches 16 acres of land in Ogden City which has been of great value 
to me in after years. Besides furnishing myself, and family with many things that I 
had not been able to obtain during my stay in Utah. 

The Army coming in brought all these things prove a great blessing to the whole 
People, for they ware the verey things that they needed. And besides they brought a 
large amount of Cash, which was distrib among the People in payment for labour, and 
build material. And also for all kind of products, such as grain, Vegatables, Buttar, 
Eges, Chees, Poultry, Beef and Pork. For the Army and camp followes consumed a 
great amount of these things, and made money plentifull among the People. 

This brought to pass the saying, "That God made the wrath of man to Praise 
Him." For that which the wicket intended for to crush His People, proved to be a 
great blessing into them, in furnishing them these things that the people could op- 
tain if the Army had not come. 

1860 

During 1860 I worked on my Farm, Fencing, grubing, and raised some crop. 

I also worked part of the time at Carpenter work. 

1861 

1861 had a verey wet spring and winter, consequently we had a verey high 
water in Ogden Rive and my Farm was under Water. I raised no crop this year. I 
worked at carpenter work and at any other work I could get. 
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1862 was also verey wet, spring and winter and much snow in the mountains, 
consequently verey high waters in the Ogden and Weber Rivers . 

My Farm on the Ogden was totaly under water and damege my farm verey much 
having gravel and clay deposited on it, and also taking away the. I worked during 
hieh water for the City in charge of a large force of men trying to save the Ogden 
Bridge and also protecting the Teritorial Road in the vicinity of the Bridge. After much 
hard work and much expense to the people of Ogden, and the County we were able to 
save the Bridge and the road so that the were use during the time of the flood. This 
was of great importance for it was the only place that this river could be crossed So 
that the people could cross from North to south, and also the Calefornia and Nor- 
thern Emegrants who traveled at that time in great number. 

1863 

In the spring of 1863 I also worked on the River making dams and levies to 
protect the State Road and Bridge. I also in conection with Jeffre Dinsdale had charge 
of the building of a Leavey by the farmars to protect the land on the north side of the 
River, for at that time a large arie of land was floode anualy. We ware partialy suc- 
cesfull for we did keep the water from most of the farms. And I raised a good crop 
this year. 

In Oct the Presidence of the Church made almost an entiar change in the 
Eclastical organisation of the County. All the Bishops of the several Wards ware 
dismised. And all the County incorporated into one Ward. And Chauncey West made 
Bishop. And the forma r Wards organised into Districts, having a President, and two 
Counsilers whith a chore of teachers. In fact the labours of these Officers being the 
same as that of the former Bishops with the exception that all the Tithing was paid to 
the Presiding Bishops of the County. I lived in the Third District. This used to be 
Bishop West’s Ward. 



William Hill was appointed President. Samuel Glasgo, and my self Counsi- 
lers. The District was organised on the 7th of Decembar 1863. 



In April 1362 I sent my Wagon and Cattle to Omaho after the poor Saints. It 
was the only team I had. The following June I bought two wagon load of flouar, and 
other provision and went North to Snake River to meet some inegrants who ware re- 
turning from Fort Lemrah with some empty wagons to sell. I exchange my Provision 
for ten of their wagons. While in camping on Rose fork a company of Orogon emi- 
grants came to my camp and reported that the Indians had atacked them the day be- 
fore and got 6 of their wagons. The suspecte me as being in with the Indians, and 
if it hadended been for some of the men who sold me the wagons who told them that 
had nothing to do with the Indians, They would have used viliens upon me. 



The same afternoon, I started for home, and the next day in Bannock Valley 
met the same Indians under the lead of Cheif Pocatelo. They formed a line of battle. 
8poke to them in the Shoshone language. And told them not to shote , for I was 
er Friend. I invited them to come and speak to me. They came, and they ware 
©sed in some of the things that they had stole, such things as fine shirts, and 



chains and other ornaments. The helped their selves of such things from my wagons, 
such things as fiar arms, and amunations, and Provision and other things. And let u s 
go. 



The same band of Indians left us and wend down the Snake River and atacked a 
small company of Orogan emegrants and killed every man, woman and child, and stole 
their animals and buren their wagons. And left their bodes striped, and naked on the 
ground , 



In the following January (1863) General Connor atacked the same Band of 
Indians on Bear River and killed 225 of the Indians. For ever brakend up the Band and 
stopped their depredations . The General lost several of his oficers and men in the 
Battle and brought them to Fort Douglas and buried them. 

1864 

In the springe of this year I spent a good part of my time assisting in gather- 
ing up Teams, Men, suplies to send East to Emegrate the Saints to Utah. 

A special efford was made, and all the people Rich, and Poor, were requested 
to do all they could for this laudable enterprise. And the people done well for every 
Team and wagon that posiple could be spared was sent East well loded with full sup- 
lies for to feed the men and Emegrants on the returned trip. 

This year I raised a good crop. And among it I raised five acres of exelent 
sugar cane and did exeeding well with it. For I sold many barrels of it at $1 .00 per 
gal to go to Montana . 

1864, Pres. 3rd Ward 

On the 4th Decembar of this year President William Hill died and on the 13 
Decembar 1864 I was apointed President of the Ward in his place. With William W. 
Burton and Nathaniel Leavitt for Counselors. 

I also laboured as a Home Missionare in the different Wards in the County. 



1865 

During the winter there was much snow consequently high water in the spring. 

I worked with a lot of men protecting the State Road and the farms on the north of the 
River. We ware sucesfull in regard to the road, and some of the farms but the Bridge 
was almost a reck. It was with great difficulty we ware abel to save it until President 
Young and company returned from Cache Valley where they ware preching to the people 
in May. We finaly were able to patch the Bridge so that it was used by the travel 
people during this season of high water. 

1866 

During this year I build the walls and put on the roof of my rock house on 
Main and Third Street. 

This spring an extra efort was made for to send Teames, men, and suplies 
East for to bring in the Saints. There was a greater outfit sent this season than at 
any previous year. I worked at this until the Weber County Company left. And the 
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peopl e 



responding willingly, and liberaly, 



Eliza t ^e third day of July my wife Eliza died during child birth, two hours after 
child was bom. This was a most terible blow for I was left with five small chil- 
* he C t hree boys, and two girles. It seemed to be the greatest trouble of my life. For 
h^was the secon Dear Wife I was called to moume her loss in deaths and left with 
5 helples children and no femal relitive to assist me to care for them while my time 
was taken, and requiered in atending to business to provide the nesesary of life for 

them. 



She was buried in the Ogden City Cemetre on the 4th July while the people 
throught the Nation where rejoicing in Celebrating the glourious Fourth. I was called 
to moume the loss of a dear Wife, and assume a burden in the care of her 5 helpless 
children she had left in my charge while her lifless body was laid in the silent tomb. 

My wife Eliza was the daughter of Richard Tunks and Mary Ann Morgan, bom 
March 23 1824 at Leomunster, Hereforshire, England. There children are as follows: 



Charles Tunks 
Susan " 
Richard 
Samuel 



born May 29, 1814 
" July 20, 1816 
" Jany 8, 1819 
" Sept. 25, 1821 



Eliza bom March 23, 1824 

Elizabeth born March 16, 1827 

Franes born May 8, 1829 

Elizabeth died Nov. 26, 1865 



I am not able to say when nor how many of the family embraced the Gospel. 

But them that did ware the first to recieve it and provided home for the Elders and they 
ware the first that was babised in the town and among the first in the British Mission. 

The Mother died on the 2 on April 1847 in her 56 year. Strong in the Faith of 
the Gospel of Christ, Eliza and Franes Emegrated to America with their Uncles Thomas, 
William, and Richard. They left Liverpool Sep 24th 1848 in the Ship Saylor Prince and 
after eight weeke plesant voige they arived in New Orleans. 

They stayed there till April 1849 then moved to Saint Louis. In going up the 
Misisipe River Thomas fell overboard while drawing a pale of water out of the river. 

Shortly after their arival at Saint Louis her sister Frances, and her Uncle 
William died of Cholerey. This was Eliza left to mourn her only sister and her two 
Uncles who ware so unepectly called away by death, in a strange country and among 
a strange people. This blow was so enepected consequently a great trial to her but 
she bore this affliction with patience and great fortitude. 

After she died I found it very difficulty to find a woman that was sutable to 
eep house, and to take care of the children. 

During the sumer and fall I worked on West and Young Grist Mill on the south 
of Ogden River. 

In Sept. I made the aquantance of Olive Ann Daughter of Amos P and Minervia 
one and we ware married by President Heber C. Kimbal at the Endowment House, 



Salt Lake City, on the 20th November 1866. 

In marring her I was greatly blessed for she proved to be a devoted and faith- 
full wife. And a kind and affectionet mother to my motherles children. 

On the 3rd Decembar my child Frances died. 

1867 

At the 11 Feb the Minciple Election I was Elected Alderman from the Third 
Mine iple Ward of Ogden City. Lorin Farr Mayor. I was appointed Chairman of Water 
and Sanitare Comites . 

During the sumer I finished my rock house in Ogden. 



1868 

In Sept, in conection with Brother William A. Fife, I secuard a grading contract 
on the Central Pacific R. R. in the nebourhood of Genece. We had five teams of our 
one, and five hired, we took supplies for the outfit from Ogden. On this contract 
finances we done verey well. 

We secuard a second contract near Genece. On this we lost all we had made 
on the first contract and considerable more. This was owing to the defective maner 
in the wording of the Benson, Farr, and West contract with the R.R. Company giving 
the constructing Enginear the power to put the price on soap stone. We had a deep 
long cut which he allowed us after the work was done 65ct per yd. The Union Pacific 
allowed John Young $1.75 per yd. for the same qualification of work, hear at home. 

So this was financaly a great failuare with us, as well as with other contractors who 
did work of the same qualification. 

On the 22 Feby I was married to Susan A. Brian, Daighter of Jossia and Susan 
Wright at the Endowment House Salt Lake City, by Pres. Daniel H. Wells, and on the 
24th, I and my wife Olive, recieved our Second Anointing at the same place. Daniel 
H. Wells officiating and Elder John G. D. Macalister assisting. My Wife Olive 
acted proxey for my wives Jane, and Eliza, in optaining their Second Anointing. 

During the spring I assisted in gathering teams and suplies for the emegrat- 
ing of the Saints from the frontiar. 

1869 

Feby 8th I was reelected Alderman from the Third Munciple Ward, and had the 
Chairmanship of the Water and Sanitary Comites. I also acted on other comites, 

Lorin Farr, Mayor. 

Early in March the U. P. R. R. arived in Ogden. Marshal W. N. Fife and my self, 
and F. A. Brown ware apointed as the council comite to arenge to give the Rail Road 
a reeption. Which we did, and we had a Royal time. 

At a Presthood Meeting by the advice of President Young I was apointed to 
assist Bishop C. W. West during his sickness in the labour of the Bishoprick. 
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During this sumer I took a grading contract on the Utah Central R. R. and 
furnished labour for a number of newley arived Emigrants. 

This year being the arival of the U. P. R. R. to Ogden many company of the 
ts arived at Taylor Gulch. I assisted in gathering supplies for them and helping 
to forward them to their destination. 

I also build the first side track in the Ogden Yard from the main line. This 
was done by Ogden City for the delivery of freiaht for the City for the Railroad at that 
time to stope at Ogden. But passed right through. 

1870 

The Anuel Conferance of the Church was held at Salt Lake City on the 5th May. 
My self and Cousin Caleb Parry, George Bywater, and Elizar Edwards was called to 
take a mission to Wales with several others to go to Europe. And before leaving I 
tendered my resignation to the City Council of my Aldermanship of the Third Min- 

ciple Ward . 

Having no money to take me to any field of labour I morgaged a lot for $500.00 
at 24 per cent per anum to furnish means to take me to my destination and to furnish 
the nesesary clothing and other things, and leave some money with my Family to help 
them in my absence. The Lot I morgaged, I lost. Because I could not raise money to 

redeem it. 

About the 1st of June, I left Ogden for Wales in company with my Cousin Caleb 
on the U. P. R. R. There ware also Elders Harris S. Eldrige, Joseph Young and Semor 
B. Young, his son. Also Bishop W. W. Cliff and Bishop David Brinton, Elder Robert 
Nesland and others. On our way we stayed at Chicago two days, one day at Phidelphia, 
and five days at New York. About the midle of June we left New York on the Steam 
Ship Idaho belonging to the Zion Line. We ware ten days on the Ocean. During the 
trip I was verey sick from sea sickness. 

On our arival at Liverpoul we found Apostel Carrington Presiding. We ware 
assigned to our field of labour. I was assigned to Preside over the Swance Conferance 
in place of John S. Lewis, who was released to go home. Caleb was assigned to Pre- 
side over the Monmouth Conference, in place of Levi Richards, who also was released 
to go home. 



Before entering on our field of labour we ware permited to go and visit our 
relatives in North Wales. 

In the begining of July Caleb and my self arived at New Market our old home 
3 ter an absense of twenty three years. When we arived at Bro. Bernards house they 
not know us. And the maner we entered the house They concluded we ware verey 
e and uncultured. For we walked in without being asked, and sat down and informed 
em that we ware strangers, and that we would be pleased to stay over night with 
j n em * ® ut they ware not favourable impressed with our looks and conduct to take us 
Br f ntertain us. We converst with them for some time, and during this time my 
to i er s w ^ e through a smile detected me. And now things changed from suspesion 
j 05 [* ^ or the y ware at a loss how to express their gladness and welcome to their 
ri ® ? St ® rot her. For they had been told that I was dead. And now I was like one 
Sen the dead to them. 
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And I must say that this to me was the most pleasant meeting of my life, for 
after my long absence of 23 years, I was again permited through the providence of God 
to meet my Brother and sister in the flesh with a housefull of butifull children who als 0 
were as pleased to see their lost Uncle as were their parents. And their was something 
secret in the place. For it was the home of my Childhood, and every object that I sa^ 
brought some plesant recolection of my Boyish days. The report was soon spread that 
Joseph and Caleb Parry had returned from America, and that brought all our relitives in 
the valley together. And they made us hartily welcome. We also met a few who was 
left who were our companions in youth, And we ware very glad to see each other again, 

I found that time had made a great chang in the Family, for five of my Brothers, and 
two of my sistars ware dead, leving three alive, two Brothers and one sister alive. 

And now at this writing they are all dead except my self. 

We staid with them about two weeks and visited all of our relitives in that 
district of country and they all treated us royuly. And we enjoyed our visit emensly, and 
we felt that we ware ampley paid for going 8,000 miles to see them, and also to preach 
the Gospel to our fellow men. About the last of June we left our friends for our field of 
labour, I went to Swance and found Elder John S. Lewis whom I was to suced. He went 
with me to visit the different branches, and introduce me to the Saints, I found but few 
Branches and verey few people in each branch, and the were extreamly poor but were 
verey kind. As a rule they had been in the Church for a long period, but had been to poor 
to erne grate to Utah. All the branches except one were able to meet in a small room in 
a privat house. It was almost imposible to get a stranger to come to any of our meet- 
ings. At that time this was the condition of all the British Mission. As a contrast, 
when I joint the church the Liverpool Branch had about 1000 members and they held 
their meetind in one of the best Public Halls in the City, but at this time a small pri- 
vat room in a private dwelling in as most obscured place afforded ample room for all 
the saints in that great City. It was President Carrington's pollice to contract by 
throwing several Conference to one. And in fact he was looking forward in the near 
futar for the British Mission to be abbandoned because of the apathy of the people and 
their refusal of atending any of the Saints meetings. The Elders ware also instructed 
to confine themselves strictly to their own conference and not try and open new fields 
of labour. There ware only two of out of the twelve countes of Wales that had any 
Elders in. 

On the 18 July Elder J. S. Lewis left for home and all the saints that had the 
means left with him from the Conferance. After Bro. Lewis left, I made it a rule to 
visited each Branch every month and hold meetings with the Saints in their dwelings, 

I also made it my business to visit all the familes at their home. And do all I could 
to comfort, encourage, and help them all I could. I also visited several familes who 
had grown cold, and never met with the Saints, and was sucsesfull in pursueding them 
to come and meet with the Saints and renew their Covenants. And some of these fam- 
lies who where then cold have since gathered into Utah. And thus was my time spent 
as a Preacher when I could optaln a congregation. And the ballance of my time in 
teaching the Saints, and all others who ware willing to hear me. 

1871 

In the begining of April 1871 President Eldrige who had succeded Carrington 
came over to visit the three Welch Conference. And with all the Elders of the Welch 
Mission, he held meetings at Swance, Merthir, Aberdare, and Abersuchen . The 
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ing Utah Elders were present: President of the British Mission Horris S. 
*°ipdee George Buwater, Eli zar Edwards , Caleb Parry, and myself, and several 
gjders . The Saints turned out well, and several strangers and we had a fine 
^° Ca of rejoicing and much valuable instruction was given and the Spirit of God in 
rich abundance was poured out upon the people. 



During this trip President Eldrige gave consent for Bro. Eleazer Edwards and 
self to go into other Countes where no Elders had been for many years . We went 
through Cairomarthen,and part of Cardigen, and Preached at several places. At some 
places we ware recieved respectfully and listen to atentively, and invited to come 

3 gain # 

At Lanpeter we ware recieved verey kindly by Mr. Thomas and family, who 
were membars of the Church but hadent seen any Elders for many years. 



Brother Thomas secuard a Babtis Chapel for us to preach in and sent the 
Town Criar around to advartise the meeting which brought a good size congregation 
together. We preached on the first principles of the Gospel, we had verey good 
liberty, and a verey atentive congregation, with the exception of some stridants 
belonging to a Church of England College who wher disposed to break up the meeting, 
but the majority of the congregation was in our favour, and we had an excelent good 
time, and made several friends who presed us to be sure to come again. 



While hear, Bro. Edwards recieved word from home that his daughter was dead, 
and this caused us to returne to our respective Conferance, after two weeks absent. 



On my arrival at Swance, I found a lettar from President Eldrige informing me 
I was released to go home. I wrote back to him if it was agreable I was pleased to 
stay another year. He wrought back stating that the order of my relise had come 
from President Young, and that my service was needed at home. 



Return home 

About the 6th of May I bid adue to the Saints and with three small familes left 
for Liverpool. And after 2 days visit with my relatives I sailed on the 10th of May I 
and these familes sailed in the ship Idaho for New York. As usal I was verey see 
sick. After ten days we arived at that port all well. The familes that was with me 
went to Potsvill Pensilvenia to work to optain means to take them to Utah. 

1871 

And I took passege for Utah and arived horn about the last of May and found 
my family all well. It was a plesant meeting after one year seperation and we felt 
verey gratfull that God had speard our lives and blessed us all with good helth, and 
strength. My family during my absence sustained them selves, by working, and 
ware in no wise supported by the Church. 



Shortly after my returne home I was tendered by the Central and Union P. Co. 
a Posision to transfer passengers from one company to the another and act as Depot 
icem an. I accepted for the possision brought me cash to enable me to provide 
or my family. For they were verey destitude of almost of everything. And I was in 
6 t from borrowing money to take me on my Mission, and for other purposes. So I 
Miss C ° mPe ^ eC * t0 * ot * morgage to raise the money to perform the 
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1872 

I still worked for the R. R. Company through this year. I also rented my farme, 
and with these resorses my financial condition improved materialy. I also build an 
adition to my house in town and improved my farme by clearing up more land. 

I was also called on to Preside over the Third Ward again and also done some 
Missionare work through the County and assisted in gathering means to gather the p 00 r 
saints from Europe. 

1873 

At the Mincipl Election held on the 10th Feby I was Elected as Counsiler to 
represent the Third Mincible ward and served on the Comitee on St., and other comi- 
tees . 

I still laboured in the ministre as President of the Third Ecclastical ward, 

Ogden . 



I also still retain my possision at R. R. Depot in transfering passengers, and 
other duties . 

1874 

I continued my laber as City Counsiler. Also as President of the Third Ward. 
And performed my duties for the R. R. Company at the Depot. 

I also planted five acer orchard on my farm, and prepared my land for Market 
Gardening the following year. 

I also in the fall of this year secuared a wood contract from the Centrall Pa- 
cific Co. The wood to be put up at Lorey Station Nevada. I sublet the same one half 
to A . J. Shupe and the other half to John Taylor, and Cyrus Rosin. This contract fur- 
nished labour for 6 teams, and fifteen men for ten weeks. 

1875 

On Feby 8th at the Minciple Election of Ogden I was reelected for the fourth 
time to represent the Third Ward on the Counsil. And was appointed to the chairman- 
ship of the comitee on Streets. And served on other permant com. I also a tended to 
my Eclasticl duties, as President Third Ward. 

In the spring of this year in conextion with Samuel Fowler we plant some of 
my land into a Market Garden, and a nursery for the raising of the different Fruite 
and Shade trees. 

In the fall I took anotherWood Contract at Lorey Station from the C. P. R.R* 

I sent my nephip Caleb Parry in charge of five teams, and eight men to do this work, 
and they done the work satisfactory to Superintendan Pratt. 

I also atended to my duties at the Depo transfering Passengers, and other 

duties . 



This year Presiden U. S. Grant and party, also King Kalahaua of the Sandwich 



Islands pased throug Ogden and the City Counsil, and other leading men met them 
d were introduced to them. Thus myself in conection with the City Council had the 
honour of shaking hands with these distinguish personage. 

1876 

This year I also atended to my duties as Pres of Third Ward. Also as member 
of the City Council. 

I also had another Wood Contract from the C. P. Comp, and Caleb Parry had 
charge of the work . 



I also carried on Garding, and nursery kuisness and Samuel Fowler had charge 

of it. 

I also atended to my buisness as officer for the R. R. Co. 

1877 

At the Minciple Election of Ogden on the 12 Feby I was returned for the fifth 
time to represent the Third Ward of Ogden City in the City Council. 

I will hear state that the Mayor and City Councel of Ogden served four terms 
without any remuneration watever and for the fifth term we recieved $150.00 for our 
two years service. 

I will also state that the two Missision refered to one to the Indians and the 
other to Wales. I performed those Missions at my own expense without any help from 
any persons or from the Church. 

I will also state that the labor I performed as President of the 3 Ward from 
1864 to 1877 I recieved no pay either from the Church or from the people of the Ward. 

I can also state that during all of my Missions I never asked any of the Saints 
at any time for any money to be used on my self for clothing or any other purpose. 

I also take great pleasure in stating that during my absense on my Mission in 
ales that my wives did not recieve any assistance from the Church or the Ward. 

But they laboured with their own hands and providing for them selves and also sup- 
orted my children which ware left in their charge. 

1879 

In April 1879 the Tax Payer of the three School districts of Ogden City met to 

“ er t * le nsist F of building a Central, or a graded school for benefit of the ad- 

stuc * ants * n the three schooll district of Ogden where they could be taught the 
higher branches of education. 

David m* meeting the schooll trustes namely Joseph Stanford, Job Pingree, and 
$1 500 * teward ware authorised to build a schooll house not to cost to exceed 
trict n °y hat purpose * They proceded to build the house in the scond school dis- 
School n ” e Comer of twenty fifth street and Grant Ave. And called it the Central 
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The term of office of the trestes expiared by the time they got the roof on the 
building. 

1880 

In the spring of 1880 another school election was held. At that Election Job 
Pingree was elected to suceed himself for the second district and Richard Ballandine 
to represent the Bench District and Joseph Parry the Third District. 

When elected in addition to there other labour in the three schooll district, 
they finished building the Central School House and furnished it with imported desks 
and seats, with Black Boards, and charts of the most moderne stile. 

This buildenwas finished on the 28 Aug 1880. The builden was of brick with 
with rock trimings on the corners, and was modene in all of its details. It had four 
large rooms , capable of containing four hundred students; under the manegment of 
Prefesor, L. G. Monch, with a core of teachers. 

At the dedication of the house there ware present a large numbers of the prin- 
cpl Tax payers of Ogden. Also Presidents John Taylor, George Q. Cannon and Joseph 
G. Smith, with other prominent citicens of Salt Lake City. They ware well pleased 
with our effort and they paid us a verey high complement stating that the building 
was the first graded schooll in the Teritory of Utah. At that time all the District 
Schoolls in Salt Lake City ware mixed Schoolls. All the clases studied in the one 
room. With a seperet room for resitation. 

At the Oct Conference in Ogden I was elected an alternate in the High Council 
and Ordained by Apostel John Henry Smith an High Priest. 

David H. Peery was President and Lester J. Herric and Charles F. Medleton 
ware his Counclers at that time. 

1881 

January of this year was the greates month of sorrow my Family had ever met. 
About the first of the month our Little Son David was smiten with Depethear Crope on 
Friday and died on Sunday night. We had sent our little daugher Olive to her Grand- 
father Stone but she come down with the plage the first night she got there. She was 
brough back and died within the month. These ware Olive's children. 

Susan's boy Franklin also took the disese and died. So we lost three children 
from Diphthera during January 1881 and most all the rest of us was affected more or 
less with the disees. And to make things worse Olive had been confined but a few 
days with her daughter Ada. It being such a contatious diseas and that of a most 
virelent kind none of our neghbours dare come in to help us . 

I think I carried the disese to my home on my close. One of my neigbours 
lost a child with the diphear and affected the father's mind so that he became crasey 
that they could not manege him and I went there to help them. 

1884 

The Scarlet Fefer came into our Family. Amos and Elias had it of the worse 
kind and we thought surely we would lose both of them. We expected Elias to die 
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every 

recovered 



minute for hours. The Doctor could give no hopes wateve. But he raleyd and 
But he was as deaf as a post for some time. In fact he lost the hearing 
- in one ear. And the other ear is effected to this day. Amos' s throught 
f° r d so that we thought that he would choak to death. But through the providence 
svtf ® e , he a i so recovered. Walter and Lize had it in mild form so that it did not effect 
°verey much. This time also was to great for me, the trouble and sorrow, 3ut 
^Uve was equal to the okasion and nursed them all. 



The Edmons Law for the supresion of Plural Marege became a Law in March 
1882 And the Courts began to inforce it in a vigours maner, both in Salt Lake City and 
in Ogden, and other places. Rudger Clausen was the second one who was arested for 
Polygamy. He was found guilty of Polygamy, and cohabitation. For the first he was 
sentenced $500.00 fine and three years and six months in the Utah Penitenery. And 
for the second $300.00 fine and six month in the Penetiary. This was in Nov 1884. 
Many others ware arested and sent to the Penitenrey. 



1885 

On the first of Feby 1885 the Presidencey of the Church went into exill to avoid 
arest. And most of the Polygamist done the same. Among them myself. I traveled 
through different parts of Utah, California, and Arizone. I stayed in Sanfrancisco some 
time, and was treated verey kindly of Superintendent Pratt of the Southerne Pacific 
Railroad. He had prevously sent me a pass to Arizone and Back. And when I arived in 
Sanfrancisco he went with me himself to show me the different places of interest in the 
City. He also took me across the Bay to Ockland, and other Cites. He also introduced 
me to the leading men of the Railroad Company and many leading men of the City, at 
the Palace Hotel and other places of Interest. I also stoped at Scremento and visited 
Mr. Turner, who was the second man in charge of the great Southerne Pacific Shops. 

He took me through the shopes and to Mr. Ben Welch the hed man of all. He recieved 
me very kindley, and took me home to his house to dinner and introdused me to his 
family as a Mormon Elder for Utah (and A Polygamist). They recieved me kindly and 
he encoureged me to be true to my wives and stand by them. I promised him that I 
would. Mr. Turner his first assistand also took me to his home and I stayed with them 
several days, and they treated me verey kindly. Mr. Forbs the Railroad agent extended 
to me many kindness, and done all he could to make my visit plesant. 

I left Scremento and went to Los Angelos and stayed there about a week, taking 
in the sites. From there I went to Wilcok Station in Arizone where I met Brother W. N. 
fife, who had come to meet me. He took me to his home about 40 miles from the Rail- 
road where I met Sister Phebe his wife who treated me verey kindly. Making me as 
Relcom as they could. The country is spearsly settled. Brother Fift's nearest nebours 
th 6 aS *°^ OWS: on the South 5 mile, on the North 5 milles, on the East 20 Miles, on 
e West 20 Miles. I stayed with them six months helping him in taking care of their 
stock and other work that he had to do. 

haH ex P irat ion of the six month, I recieved word from home that the officers 

a arested my wife Susan. I left for home imedely, and on my arival at home I went 
knevv 6 ^ 0urt ^ OUSe accompened with Brother White, and gave myself up. No one 
D w me till my name was anounct in Court. On my way to Court I met several of the 
^ ls gui t ^ arSc ^ a * s and several of my old friends, but they did not know me for I was 
In different wayes. My reason for disguising was I did not want the Marshals 
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to have the pleasure of aresting me. 

1886. 

It was on the 24 of December 1886 I gave my self up. My Atorney Mr. Kimbel 
anounced that Mr. Parry was present in court prepared to give bonds for his apear- 
ance at the pleasure of the Court. 

Judge Henderson was verey glad that I had apeared in Court for trial, and in 
consideration of me doing so he would drop any further prosecusion in my wife Susan's 
Case. He apointed the 8 Jany 1887 for day of the hearing of the Case. 

After giving bonds I was a free man for fourteen days. And had the plaisier 
after two years absence from home. To go home to see my Dear wives, and children. 

My smalest children did not know me because of my disguise, and ran away from me. 

I was welcomed home by my wives, children and friends. And it was a very 
pleasant and most agreable time for me and to them. When I left home to exile, my 
son Amos a baby Boy was verey sick, and develop into convulsion. And thus my wife 
Olive was left to take care of him during a long sage of sicknes. She had no help to 
asist her, nether had she any money to hiar any help. This sickneness effected his 
spine, and his limness, so that he was not able to walk, until he was three years old. 
1887 

The time of trial was aproching. I instructed my atorney to ask the court not 
to summunce any of my wives, or children, or any of my neigbours to testify against 
me. For I did not want them to be placed in the witness stand to testify against me. 

For I would take the stand my self and plead guulty of living with my wives in the 
marege relation. The Court granted this my request, and on the 8th of Jan 1887 I 
appeared in the First District Court of the Teritory of Utah, Judge Henderson presid- 
ing. I apeard and plead guilty of the charge of living with my wives in the Marege 
relation. The Judge asked me wether I had anything to say before the sentance of 
the Law should be pronounced against me. 

I thanked the Court for that privlege and staded with all due respect to the 
Court I could not give the Court any promts that would in way cast any reflection 
on my wife's good name, or any stigma on her children. For I had been marred to her 
twenty years. And she was the Mother of seven of my children. And she has been 
a true, and faithfull wife to me during all that time. And I promised when I married 
her that I would be a faitfull husband to her. And it would not be manley on my part 
now to cast her away because the law bared me from living with her. 

The Court answered if that's the way I felt, it would be the duty of the Court 
to give me the full penalty of the Law. So he sentance me to Six months imprison- 
ment in the Utah Penitansary and $300.00 fine. 

There was two other Inditmen still against me. But later on those Ididments 
ware dismist. 

I was taken down to the Penincary the same day. In company with the follow' 
ing Brethren: Abraham Chadwick, John Marriott, Morteson, Charles Fran / 

Anderson and another Brother. All these other Brethren ware sentance for 

I 
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station, all for six months. Their fines vering from Fifty Dollars to Three Hun- 
Co d a p 0 iiars. My Fine was the highest of them all. We arived at the Pentinere at 
clre , clock at night. My Self and Chadwick were placed in Cell No. 2. We slept on 
90 verey dirty floor. The Bunks all being full. The size of this Cell was 20 feet by 
Tfffeet. In that small room slept fourty eight men. At that time there was no plum- 
in any of the Cells. Consequently there was a smal privey in the comer of the 
room which had to be used during the nights. Thus poisnin the atmosfere of that al- 
read sickning atmoshfear caused by the breathing of 48 men in a room 20 feet by 20. 
And these were the crowded condition of the other two cells. On our arival there, we 
found Apostel Lorenzo Snow, and Elder Rugar Clausen and 64 others leading Elders of 
the Church. Apostel Snow was in Cell No. 3, and it contained 56 people. Size of 
room was 20 feet by '20. Cell No. 1 contained 64 People. Size of Cell was 30 ft. by 
20. The fiting up was the same in these Cells as in Cell No. 2 which I have already 

described . 



Thus we Polagamist ware kept in these Bull Pens mixed up with all the other 
prisoners of the Teritory, for 14 hours out of the 24, in the mids of filth and squalor 
of the lowest kind. For the other prisoners smoked, and chewed, and spit their To- 
baco juce all over the flore. And we had to atened to all the calls of nature during 
these 14 hours (For we ware not alowed to go out doors on any pretexed. ) 

And, still worse, we had to lisen to there foull, and profane language, for 
they could not uter a sentanc without calling the name of God. And it was their 
favouret theme to speake contemporusly of our leaders, and the Mormon People in 
general. We could not help our selves, for they ware in the majorite in all the cells. 
And be sides it pleased the warden, and the prison guards for them to taunt us in that 
maner. I remember the guard that had me in charge from Salt Lake City to the Peni- 
terry. He thriten to put me in the sweat Box before I ever reached the prison. I had 
done nothing whatever to justif him to make such a threat. And Marshel (Dier, the 
hed Marshal) was present and told him that I was right and he was wrong. And ano- 
ther of the Guard who was the Turne Key. The only time that he ever spoke tome, 
was when he told me that he would put me in the swet Box. I had violeted none of 
the prison rules, or given him any cause for such a thret. This Guards name was 
Curtis. An another Guard name of Joseph Bush arested Nathenal Jones for sitting in 
the Dining room reeding a Book, and locked him in the swet Box. And along with him 
he put a big nigar man and kept them 48 houars on Bread and water. This wonderfull 
sweat Box was a very small house 5 foot long and 5 high and 3 ft wide. So a man 
could not stand up in it neither could he lay down for It was to short and they had to 
sit down on the flore during their 48 houars confinement. I will tell you what become 

0 some of these Guard. There ware 10 guards in the Pen. Guard Perker was shot and 
i ed on the streets of Salt Lake City. Guard Madelin was shot and killed by his 

*o er Marshal in a saloone in Ogden, and guard Ibetstone the slayer of McClelen 
Is W ,° rSe than the man that he slayed. He has lost all his property. His family 
he^ broken U P* He has served a term in the Penitenary for his dishonest acts. And 
r~ S ? ow a blind Man groping his way on the streets of Ogden. A living Monument 

01 God s displauser. 



the m ^ uarc * Curtis died a maniac tied on an Iron Bedstead. And guard Doile 

Tifoic^F ^ at t ^ retin to put me t n sw et Box before he got me in the Pen, He died of 
ever and left two women to quarel for his Insurance Money. And Chefe 



Marsher Dier died of Pendecidas. All of these causalites hapen in a short time at 
the close of the memorall campain against the Honerable Polygamist. 

Another indignete, on an Honerable Man by Marshal Frank Dier. This was 
John Stodard of Ogden while he was taken to the Penitanere from the Railroad Depot. 

He was hancufed to a Murderer. One end of the hancuf was placed on the wrist of the 
Murderer. The other on Brother Stodard' s wrist. And pa reded them up South Temple 
St. and down Main St. In what we called the Red Wagon. This was a parelel of the 
Crucifing of his Master between Two Thieves. While pasing the Temple Dier said to 
a friend. This is the Mormon Temple. We will take it, and transfer it to a State House 
for the Teritory of Utah. 

This indignite perpetrated by Marshal Dier on Elder John Stodard, Broke him 
down in Spirit, So that he gave way to despondence and woree so that he could not 
shake it off. And I am satisfied that this incident with the foul saniter condition of 
the Cell in which he slept in shorten his life. For he died shortly after his releace 
from prison. There ware four other Brethren from Weber County who went into that 
Pen. who went there. Hail and Hearte, and shortly after their relase they died .While 
they were in the Prime of life. There names ware Bishop Amos Maycock, and Elders 
William Gedes, Henry Trayce, and Brother Mortesen from Hunstvill. 

Also Francis A. Brown, That brave, and dauntles man in the deffence of his 
religouse conviction Died shortle after his release from prison. 

I must hear mension an incident that happen the night that I arive at the Pen. 
Warden Brown on learning that I was there for living with my wives, informed me that 
I was there as criminal. And should be treated as such. And he would see that it 
would be no picknick for me. Meaning that he would digrade me By puting me to do 
menial work with the most degraded prisoners that was in the Pen. It so hapened that 
one of the prisoners who was in the Pen for Burglare was taken verey sick. He sent 
for me, and told me that he was verey sick and wishe me to help him. I informe him 
that I was no medical man, and he must send for the prison Doctor. He informe me 
that he had called on him, and he had done him no good. And he wished that I would 
try and help him. So I took him in hand some medicin thatlhad brought for my own 
use and gave him and I was verey sucesfull and brought him out all right. This simple 
act of kindness made these poor dehread men (whome the guard calle the tuffs) my 
staunch friends. So much so that when my name was called to do any meneal work 
they had a subtitude to do that work for me. And this continued during the ballance 
of my term in the Pen. It also secuard for me the good will of the Warden, and the 
Guards, So much so, that they treated me with a degree of comon decence. So that 
they would consult me in regard to maters that was going on in the Cell that I was in- 
Our Bill of fare was of the most primitive kind. The Table was dirty, and filthye and 
looked as if they never had been cleaned. The tin plates ware black, and filthy. We 
had no knife, nor fork. We had to use our fingers and thums to bring our food to our 
mouths. For breakfast we had a slice of bread, and some beef, and a cup of coffe e * 
No sugar. No milk. No buttar. The diner was the same, minas the Coffee but one 
Pottato added in, boiled with its hide on, just as nature made it. The pottoo was 
placed on the tabel side of our plate. Our super was mush strait, and no trimins. 

But we ware permited to buy milk evere morning. And our friends was allowed to 
bring us buttar, and shuger. Mary Morris my Nice brought me my supley of these 
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s everey week. She also brought me other delcacy but these things never found 
wa y to me. But ware use at the Wardens tabel I suppose. From eight in the 
r-ning till H ye in the evening Prisoners ware given the libarty of the yard to do 
m °the pleased. I devoted most of my time in readin some books I had brough with me 
aS th e pen. and by minglingin with my Brethren. There ware in the Pen two good 
schoollS/One by Elder Rugar Clausen. He taught BookKeeping. I atended that shooll. 
And He done a great amount of good. The other was a mixed Schooll taught by a man 
named Johnson. He was one of the Tuffs, but a finly educated man. Brother David 
T hn of Provo and my Self ware apointed to take up a labour with some of the brethren 
to atened one of the two schoolls, and also to urge them to devote their time to read- 
ing, and gather knowledg and not wast there time foolishly. In this we done some 

good . 



I think I have said enough about this great reformietarey Schooll of Uncle Sam, 
and get ready to go home. On the 8 June 1887 my time expiared and I left the Prison 
for home. After biding adew to my fellow Prisoners. Among the prisoners there is one 
sad case, I must mention. It was the case of Old Father Felsted, A man over eighty 
years of age. Decepit, and lame, totering on the ege of the grave. Sentenced by 
Judge Zane to three years and 6 months in the Penisenry for Poligamy. His case was 
tried a few years previous he had heard the Gospe preached in his native Eastern State. 
He believed, and obed it. For this his wife, and children who ware all grown turn 
against him, and virtuale drove him from home. He left his home and his long life 
earning to his wife, and emegrated to Utah. After years of toil in Utah, he went back 
again and plead with his wife to come with him to his new home in Utah to spend the 
ba 11a nee of their days together. She would not lisen to him, but turned a deaf ear to 
all his pleading. So the old man had to returne in sorrow, to his Utah home. Under 
these curcumstanses he married an old Lady to share, with him his humble home and 
to take care of him in his old age. For this simpl act, the Court gave him 3 year and 
six months in that lothsome Bastel. 

On my emersion from the Pen, my Dear Old Friend Mary Morris was there with 
a buggy to take me to her home, to adminster to my wants. After siting down to a 
sumpsous diner and exchenging a few congratulation with my reletives and friends, I 
went to hunt John T. Cane the Utah Deligate to Congres, and Franklin S. Richards who 
was then going to Washington to plead polegamist cases in the Supream Court, and 
aid before them the case of Old Father Felsted, Asking them to present his case before 
esident Clevland, And I believed he would Pardon him. They left for Washington a 
a ^ er an< ^ Presented the case before the President. And in a few days after- 
wards Old Father Felsted was released from Prison. 

After disposing of Old Father Felstead case, I took the Train, and left for home 

r ?? 9 pass g^en me by my old Friend George Bywater. I arived Home, and found 
y family all alive, and well. 

a nd beh^H ^ Go< * ^ or At * ** was a ^ a PPy m eetin, and we ware all glad to meet again, 

° u each others faces and enjoy each others societies. 

right andT mornin g I went up Town to report to my friends that I was back again. All 
Among th met man ^ °* them , wh o welcomed me home, and ware glad to see me. 

® many that I met was Old General Nathan Kimble. I think he was the forman 
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of the Grand Jurey that brought two Bills of Indightment against me. He took me by 
the hand and said, "Joe, I am so glad to see you out of that Darned old hole, and I 
hope that you will never go back there again." I answered and said that I would 
go back there and rot there rather than go back on my family. He answered then, 

"I no that you will never go back." And the tears was running down his cheaks. 

A Bill of Cost while in Excil: 



$400.00 Cash Expenses while in Excile, traveling and other expenses 
$300.00 Fine. 

$300.00 To Jim Kimbal for defending myself and wife. 

$150.00 Court expenes or Cost of Suites. 

$150.00 This was all Cash which I had to borrow. 

Subsequently, I Paid it all up. 

$1000.00 The Los in runing my side walk buisnes for 2j years. 

$1000.00 The Loss my Team, and wagon. Buggy, Horse and Hames, 

and other stock, and loss by neglect of Farm. 

$150.00 This was actual Loss. Besided by Incarseration. 

But after all great good was acomplish by the big expense of 
$1500 Poligamis, arested at that very heavy cost While they 
were incaseret. Mormonsim was discust, in all the Higer Courts 
of Utah, Idaho and Arizone. Then an apeal was taken to the 
Superior Court of the United States and there discussed by the 
most brillant attornes in the Nation. It was also duscus in 
the Cabinet, ware Mormonsom was explained by some of our 
brgtest Elders . 

It was also discust, and explained in the Seninet and in the House of Represen- 
tives. Thus the three highest department of our Goverment was forced to take coni- 
sence of it, because there was 1500 of her citizens ware incarserated in the Prisons 
of the different states, in defense of their Religuns, Liberty, and the honour of their 
wives and children . The proceedings of thees three departmen of our Goverment ware 
published by all of the leading papers in every State of the Union. These Papers 
ware read by the higes class of socity. In fact it reached a class of people that our 
humble Eldars who ware traveling without purse and scripe could not reach. In fact 
it became a National Kuestion that was discused by the leading Pappers of the World. 



I have mentioned a few of the indigness perpetrated on the Polygamist, by 
some of the Guards. A few of the Guards treated us kindly, and respetfully. Among 
them was Guard Randolf. He done all he could to make our time plesant, and agree- 
able. 



After my returne home I found that predjuise among our outside friends was 
waring away. They ware disposed to treat us more kindly, and respectfully. Old 
General Kimbal was verey kind to me to the day of his death. And others who ware 
blttar against us discovered that we ware no hipocrits. But ware true, and faithfull 
to our wives . 



I will mention one of them. That is Layer Hewood. Shortly after my returne 
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e t went to the Comersial Bank. He was President of the Bank. He saw me 
ming in , and invited me to the Cahied's department. There ware two strangers 
resent. He said to them, "Gentlemen, This is Mr. Parry, a Mormon, and a Polye- 
P mist. I did not used to like the man. But the stand he took before the Court in 
defence of his Plural Wife, when he informed the Court that She was his Wife, and 
that they had lived together in that relation for 20 years, and she was the mother of 
7 of his children. And it would not be manly on his part to cast her away now. So 
he was their to recieve the sentance of the Court. And I will alwas respect him as 
an honourable man. Thow I don't like his Religeon, nor his Marige arengment." 

I will mention one more incident in regard to these reformars To show the 
kind love and the tender merces they had for the unfortionet Polyegamis. It was this: 
It was while I was absent from home My Wife Susan was arested. Judge Thomas D. 
Dee stopt in and engaged James Kimbel too defend her. The case verey conected with 
Polygame. Of course he lost the case. Judge Dee called on Kimbel for his Bill. He 
said it was $300.00. Kimbel answered and said that Old Man Parry was good enough 
for that. Judge answered him and said that he had required him to do the work and he 
would pay him and handed him a check for the amount. He told the Judge that that 
Comer Lot of the Old Man was good enough for him. Thus he was delibered in plan- 
ning to take the Lot that I had posest for 35 years and was worth $10,000 to pay him, 
for a few hours work. But the Judge payed him his Bill and got his recept for the 
same. 



Coming home after two years and half I found my business all broken up, my 
Teams and wagon gon, and my tools sactered and broken. I had too start buisness 
anew. 



In addition to this I had to meet these big bills that had acumilet on me 
during the crusade, and also the Keeping of my family during my absence from home. 
For I had no income coming in for the proper provision during my absence from home. 

Shortly after my arival at home I rented my comer lot to Wolley, Lund, and 
Judd for $70.00 per month for the salle of agriculture implements. This was a God 
send. For it came at the rite time, and helped me, and my family to live. 

The Wooly, Lund & Judd Comp build a Frame building covering the comer on 
Washington Av and Twenty Third St. The building was over 150 ft. long, and 25 wide, 
one store high. After runing their buisness about eighteen months, the, broke up buis- 
ness. And I paid them one thousand dollars for their improvments. 

I said that it was a God Send for the Wolley Comp to rent my comer. But it 
was a much greater God Send for them to retume me back the Lot. For in a few 
months after The Boom strick Ogden and enhanced the price of property several 
hundred per cent. In fact prices went wild. 

1890 

In March 1890 I sold the North half of my comer lot for $22,000 cash. This 
enabled me to pay off all of my endetedness and a big surplus left. And I rented 
the other half of the comer Lot for $70.00 per month which was the same amount 
that I got for the whole Lot from the Woolley Comp. 
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After closing this sale, I went and paid Bishop McQuare the Church agent 
$1,000,00 tithing. 

1890 

In 1890 I also opened up eighteenth street and gave the City a deed of the 
same, with an alleyway the whole leng of the Block. Also an ally across the Block. 

I also build this year a house with six rooms moderne in its detail for my wif e 
Susan and moved her over to her new house. The hous was on Eighteent St. 

I also Build an eight room moderne house on Washington Av for my wife Olive, 
And rented it for the precent for $35.00 a month. I also sold several lots on eigh- 
teenth St. to Brother Inglebretson and others. 

I also done much side walks all over the City. In fact more this year than 
in any previous year. In fact I done more buisness and handled more money than I had 
ever done before in any previous year of my Life. 

The above comer Lot spoken of was the Lot that Lawer James Kimbel was 
planing to steel from me for the few hours he put in in defending my wife Susan before 
the District Court in Ogden. At this writing Lawer Kimbel can be seen walking on the 
streets of Ogden, a broken down Lawer, having lost all his prestege as a Lawer. And 
no one will have him to deffon them in a justice court. In fact he is a total drunken 
wreck destitute and poor, without home, and few friends. 

The comer lot I rented to a Mr. Hadley 77 feet front on Washington Av. It was 
agreed that he should if he wished to make any changes that it should be done with 
my consent, and at his expense. He reserved 25 ft of the comer fronting Washington 
Av. and 113 fronting 23 St. He put a front in on Washington Av. and rented it to a 
a Mr. Thomson & Comp. 

The other 52 ft. he rented to Rigley Brothers. This was on Washington Ave- 
nue. They extended back to make the stores 50 ft. deep. They also put in a front on 
Washington Av. and fitet it up for a dry goods store and done buisness in it them- 
selves . 



With the renting of the comer to Mr. Hadley, and the renting of the two houses. 
I had an incomb of $140.00 per month coming in, besides what I was making in my 
buisness . 

At this time there was much improvment going on in Ogden by way to puting 
up good Buildings, both public, and private, and extending of Street Railroads, and 
other publick improvments. Everey thing was Booming, and the population was in- 
creasing rapidley. And much of it of verey undesirable carecters. Some Desperet 
carecar N.B. I wish to insert heare a mater that occurt on 24 Dec. 1882. Fourteen 
years previous to this date I married Susan Brown, widow of Frank Brown. She had 
two small children, Susan A. and Nancey. Susan Amand came with her Mother to 
live with me, for fourteen years till she got married. Nancy lived with her grand- 
father and Grand Mother till she got Married. When I married their Mother she had 

a small Lot joining my Lot fronting Washington Av. 6 rods runing back 14 rods. She 
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d no Titel to it till I secuard a government Title 4 year aftar from Mayor L. J. Herrick. 
ha that time there was four store on Washington Av, or in Ogden. So consequently 
Land had no higher value to it there then in any other part of Ogden. 

Wh en the Girles got Married Frank Midleton came to me and said his wife 
Nancey would like to get a small Lot to build upon. My Wife Susan and myself con- 
fered together and concluded to devide the Lot into 3 equal parts. One for Susan 
Amanda, One for Nance, and one for my wife. And I gave them a warentee deed for 
the same, and made a full compleet and amacal settlement for all clames. For which 
I have their recept for the same in full. For 14 years NB I never charged for the keep- 
ing of Susan Amandy. It was on 24 Dec. 1882 I enter into this agreemen with the girls. 

As I have staded above I rented 77 feet to Mr. Hadley. He improved 25 ft. 
of the comer and subleted to Mr. Thomson for $90.00 per month. He also rented the 
west end for a Carpener Shope for $20.00. He also subleted 52 feet on Washington 
Av. to Rigley Brothers for $50.00 per month. And they ware to make their own changes 
and improvment at their own expenses as I have stated above. In the begining of 1891 
the Boom began to explode. So I mad arengment with Mr. Hadley to take the property 
of his hand. 

1891 

So on the 20 March 1891, The Thomson and the Rigleys paid me there rents and 
also the Carpeners Shop people paid me there rents. And on the following Sept The 
Boom having folley exploded, Thomson left for Denver, the Rigleys left for Kansas, 

Leving me their improvments . They ware thousan of people left when the Boom ex- 
ploded and the result was there ware hundreds houses left empty and many buisness 
houses were also vacaded. And the result was a great shrinkege in values and rents 
fulley 100 per cent. My corner fell from $90.00 to $50.00 and Rigleys was left empty 

for months, finaly rented for $15.00 from $50.00, my two houses from $35.00 to $18.00 

a month. 

1892 

This year the Courts ware much more lenient with the Polyegamist. Their Im- 
prisonment was much shorter and their fines were much less. And the Courts restored 
back all Temple Block and other real estete to the Church. And the Authorites of the 
Church concluded to make an extra eferd to finish the Temple ready for Dedication 

AHk 6 of April 1893 » Fourty years from the time the corner stone was Laid in 1853. 
nd they called for a donation from the Saints in all the World. 

me j Apostel Franklin D. Richards with the Presidence of the Weber Stake called on 
. * gave them $300.00 during the sumer and again at the October Conferance. 
g^, e ast mee ting all the Authorites of the Chuche who ware present from all the 
formTh ° f Si ° n W9re called together in the asemble room in the Temple and whare in- 
fant St ^ e $50,000.00 more funds to finish the temple and that they 

$200 6 on 6m Wh ° were P resent at that meetind to raise that amount. I subscribed 
D urin . maklng my total that 7 ear $500.00 for to finish the Temple in Salt Lake City, 
the Stak 6 year * sti U atended to my duties as a High Counseler, and a missone in 
some and traveled and preached in the differen wards in the Stake. I also done 
e walk work and also atened to my farm. 
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In January this year I rented the comer store for $50,00 per month to Londer- 
man Comp. They ocupied it two years. 

6 of April this year the Temple was finished and Dedicated. My self and 
wives ware admited in the first days excersise and my children ware admited 3 or 4 
days later. I and my wives ware present at the dedecatory service at the Logan 
Temple on May 17th 1884. 

The efect of the depresion in realested in the City was groing worse every day 
And to make things still worse the great money crisis ha pent this year and depresed 
things in the value of property another 100 per cent or more. This was a general de- 
presion every ware and in every thing. Hundreds of Banks closed all over the United 
States and companes of all kind suffered and many went out of existance. Many mines 
also closed all these hapening put hundreds of thousands of men out of employment. 
They came in droves through Ogden from California and Oregon and Washington by the 
hundreds. Some times they would take posesion of Trains and ride and the railroads 
ware powerles. Even In Ogden for days they would not let Pasengers and Fright cars 
leave. Nothing but the United States Mail was alowed to go out. 

They had to be fed by public charity By City and County. They ware going to 
Washington to demand work. This was general all over the United States. 

I must now go back to 1890 to give some of my expeareans in buisness ven- 
tuars. My first plunge was in taking stock in the consolided Implement Comp. I 
was pursuad by the President and Vice President (who ware my most intimate friends 
for many long years) to take some stock in the company. They company ware going to 
issue a limited amount of stock to increase the capital stock. This new stock was to 
be raised in price from par to $1 .33 just one third. My friends told me that it was a 
verey good thing and I bettar invest largly for it was a verey safe investment. I took 
the plunge to the amount of Thirteen Thousand three hundred and thirty three dollars. 

A few others of their friends took the plunge with me, Midleton, Doxey, Crawford, 
and several others who were poor People invested their hard earnings in the same. 

They company payed dividens for two years or until the 5 day of July 1892 and then 
the money crash came, and then the President and Vice President sold all their stock 
in the company to some Eastern Capitelist and left us there old Friends at the merce 
of these strangers. They done this without informing us (their friends) that they were 
going to do it. 

The result of the panic on the company was no more Divident payed for the five 
years following or until 1907. So the eastern capillist who had bought in ofered to 
buy all the scatered stock at par and they keep the 10 per cent divident that was de- 
clared for this year. So all of us concluded to sell out. This was equivalent to selling 
our stock at 90 per cent, the same stock had cost us one thirty three per cent seven 
years previous. So there was a loss in the value of this money of 40 per cent besides I 
they laying idle of the money for 5 years. 

My next investment was in banking stock in the State Bank of Utah inogereted W 
some of our Mormon Capltlesein Salt Lake City. The Bank was capitlese for $500, 

I took $8,000 stock in it. All the capital was all payed in in two years. The Bank 
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d buisness earl/ in 1890 and seemed to do extra good bulsness. The manege- 
gtar t loan d most all this great amount of money and took security on Salt Lake real 
10611 an( j deposits on exchange on Ea sterne and Westeme Banks. All went on in 
ESta DDearance verey nicley but the panic came and then the crash almost wreck the 
k^For the money they had deposit East and West they had lost all control of and 
h* 1 money they had loaned on real Ested was worthless. For real ested could not be 
jj at an y price. So the Bank was left with a lot of real ested to pay taxis on to 
an d state and verey little money in the Bank. So much so that the Stockholders 
a s called together in IS 94 and informed that the Bank could not be carried on and 
based on $ 500,000 and great amount of real ested which was dead on there hand and 
the Directors recomended the Capital Stock be cut down to $250,000. And it was 
voted on and carried. Believing that half a loaf was bettar then no loaf a tall. So I 
lost in this investment on this transaction $4,000. 



This money was also invested by the persuasion of a friend of mine who was 
well up in the Church. But he meant well. Again my third investment in 1890 was of 
taking $500.00 in a prest Brick Company which was verey promising. Almost a suare 
thing. But when the panic came this was a total loss I never realised a single cent 
out of the investment. 



The next investment of 1890 was the taking of three hundred dollars in the 
Equitable Cooperative Store in Ogden goten up by Ben E. Rich. This buisness seemed 
that it could not fell. For the stock was owned by men and women in everey settle- 
ment in the County. But when the Panic came down it went and a lot of People who 
ware poor lost all the put in. So this was a total loss for we never recieved a cent 
from it. 



Many other companyes went down as our companes went and brought a financil 
reck and ruin on hundreds of People in Utah. Some of my old friends in Salt Lake City 
lost their all. Even their Palatial residence and had to come and live in smal 4 room 
houses. These men ware never abel to retrieve their lost fortune. But they and their 
families who had lived in luctury and spending their old age in comparitive poverty. 
This was brought about by the srinkeg in the prizes of Stock and also the great de- 
presion in prises of real ested and the cuting down of Rents and the great scerity of 
money. As an example I recieved for my corner building in 1890 $140.00, in 1897 I 
recieved $45.00. I also sold to John Farr a building lot for $4000.00 and recieved 
$850.00 on it. But boom exploded so he did not take it. And I have been trying to 
sell the same lot for $1000.00. But the lot is still on my hands and almost all other 
j went down at the same proportion. As a conequnces of the raise in property 

890 the Taxes went up several hundred per cent but never came down again. 

1894 

Presiden Grover Clea viand restored to the Polygames their Franshise again 
^ ein 2 deprived for thirteen years of the right to vote or to old any office in Statet, 

wa^ n y T,° r or have any voice in any Political mater watever. Simply because I 

as a p olygamist. 

my j nt was the Second time that I had been disfranchised. In 1853 I declared 

States 6 ^ ln t * 1S U *®* District Court in Ogden to be come a Citisen of the United 

° merica and took my famal Papers from the Probate Court of Weber County 
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but the Fedral Courts of the Teritory who was then at war with any thing that was 
Mormon Declared that my Citicen Ship was not valid or Legal. 

1895 

I was Elected a Director in the Consolident Company. 

1896 

July 26th was Elected first Counseler to Loren Farr of the High Priest Quourom 
of Weber Stake of Zion and was set apart by Loren Farr, Charles F. Midleton and 
Charles Welsh. 

1898 

Was Elected for the sixth time a member of the City Counseler for Ogden 
City for 1899 and 1900. 

1897 

As I have stasted above valuese in property and rents came down so low that I 
could not care my property. The Taxes since the Liberals had been elelected had 
come so excesive and times so hard, that I had been boroing money to pay my Taxes 
for years past that some changes must be made or I would lose my Comer Lot. For I 
had it morgaged it to get the Taxes and money for other purposes. 

In November of this year George Snow Maneger of the Consolidet Implement 
Company came to Ogden. I met him on the street. He told me that he had come up 
to try and do some buisnes with me. I told him if there was any money in it that I was 
his man. So we went to the office of the Consolided Company. 

He informed me that he would like to have a ten years Lese on my corner Lot. 

I told him he could have it if we could agree. I considered the mater a few minuts 
and said he could have it for $80.00 per month for ten years. He answered he would 
take it for that price. I fugered the amount that they would pay me for ten years 
would amount to $9,600.00. I sugested that they buy the property for I would sell 
it at a little advance of what the rent would amount to so I offered to sell for 
$12,888.00. He said he would buy and that he would pay $1 ,000.00 down the 
Ballance in four months. So he paid me the $1,000.00 and at the expiration of the 
four months I went to give the Deed and recieve the ballance of the money. 

He inform me that the diretors and himself had reconsidered the mater and 
concluded that they bettar not buy. But would Lease the corner for ten year if I would 
put up a building for them. I told him that I would. So I came out $1,000.00 ahead 
in this transaction and leased my corner beside, for a long time. I said then and 
say now that the Lord gave me that $1,000.00 and turned my luck so that I could 
begin to dim up again. 

This is the year as I have aluded to above that I sold my Consolideted Stock 
to those Eastern Ca pities for about $9,000.00. I also sold the ballance I had in t ® 
State Bank of Utah for about $1500.00 and comenced to put up the Parry Block on tn 
comer of Washington Av and 23 St. a Brick Block 113 x 78 two stores high with a 
good Basement eight foot and 3 in high. The groun flore also the second store ha 

14 fut ceiling. I Superintended the Building from foundation to finish. In the 
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ndation I went down in every part to the solid gravel. I used over 150 barrel of 
f °ment in the foundation and the celler flore. I also put about ten tons of railroad 
c ® s w ith other Irons in the walls lengtwaise for ties. This was a departure from 
13 v other building in Ogden. And the result is there is no crack in any wall in the 
hilding. I also made a trus of evere 7 girder in the second floor with l£ iron rodes 
as to take the weight from the centar of the gerder and place it on the walls and 
the Iron post. This precaution made the buildin a strong and substancal building in 
all its detail. I finished the building at a cost of about $20,000 by the first of Novem- 
ber 1898. I had to borrough about $10,000.00 to finish it. The company took posesion 
of the building in Nov 1898 and the rents enabeld me to pay Interest Taxis and leaves 
a margin to pay part of the principl also make a livin for my family. 

Since 1897 I have paid for spesal Taxes (besides the regular Taxes), Suar, 
side walkes, curbing and gutering and paving the sum of $2500.00. It has been a big 
load to carey. But I think that it will prove to be one of the best investment of my 

life. 



1900 

In 1900 I served on the Fedral Grand Jury in Salt Lake City. The Jury was 
asked wether they had at any time been convicted of any crime. I arose and advised 
the Court and stated that I had in this same Court Pleade guilty of living with my 
wives and I had seved a six months terme in the Utah Penitensary for the same and 
I did not know wether that would disqualify me in acting as Juror. Nether the Judge 
nor the Prosecution answered the question. So I sat as a Grand Jurour for that Term 
of Court. At the time the Court Room was filled with the Lawers who had buisness 
coming before that term of Court. During the past years I atended to all the dutes of 
my Ministry in the Church. The Sessions of the High Counsel and also the meetings 
of the High Priest Quourum and Missonere in the Wards of the Stake. 



I omited to state that in 1897 I and my wife Olive made a visit to Idaho to 
visit my son Joseph and family who had gone to Idaho and settled at Shoshone before 
a house was ever build there in that secsion of country. He was still working for the 
Railroad. He and his Wife and five children made us welcome. They ware verey glad 
to see us. My Self and Olive stayed about two weeks with them and had a verey 
plesant visit with them. This was my first visit to Idaho since I went there as a 
Pionear in 1855. At that time there was not a single house in the State of Idaho nor 
a an Irgation ditch or any kind of improvment watever. Now probably it had a Popu- 
tion of fivtey thousand. Railroads runing in everey direction. Large Towns and Sites 
a over the State and gold and silver mines that had and now was producing milions 
0 m ° ne 7 and some of the choses of Ranches and farmes that could be found in any 
c P West with large mercandile firms doing large buisness and also beutifull 

f ° e ^ es an< 3 shoolls of the most modene kind. What a wonderfull change and trans- 
hel ^ V*° n ^ ad ta ^ en Place in the last 35 years since I went there as a Pionear and 
fflai ^e ^ rst Log cabins and make the first water ditch and raising the first 

n Pat was ever raised by Irigation in The Great Nothwest. 



1903 



R epres tn Sep *903 The eleventh National Iregation Congres met in Ogden Tabernacle 
^°Pgre^ ntin8 ^ ourteen ligating States. There was 1500 delegates present at the 

Bishop Robert McQuary and my slef ware apointed a comite on Pioneers of 
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Irigation with Joseph Hall as our assistant. 

We got an elaboured report of what the Mormon People had done as pionears 
of Irigation in the West. They ware the first Pionears under Brigham Young of introdu- 
cing Iregation into Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana. We ware sucesfm 
in getting a full report on this great question. And our report was published in full 
in the official proceedings of the Congres. There was 3000 copies printed and scatered 
by the delegates over all the Western States and part of the Eastern States. 

1902 

In Sept. 1902 I went with my wife Susan and paid a visit to Idaho Falls To visit 
with her Brother Gilbert and Family. While There we visited Rexburg also the Pincocks 
Family at were Sugar City now stands and other places and had a most enjoyable time 
This was up the Snake River and hear I saw that the People many of them ware boys 
raised in Ogden and othere places in Utah ware building up the Country and establish- 
ing large Industres such as Sugar Factores and large Iregation Canals and bringing 
large traces of land under cultivation and building good homes and geting beter of 
financel than ther Fathers ware in Utah. This done me good and I was well pleased 
with my visit of some two weeks For we ware treated royale by our old friends. 

1903 

After the Irigation Congress closed we recieved a lettar from Young Alice that 
her child was verey sick and she was verey desirous that Olive should come and help 
to nurse the child. So Olive and my self went to help them in their trouble. But the 
child died a few days after our arival. There neigbours ware verey kind to them and 
helped them all they could during the sickness and at the funeral. I officeted at the 
funeral and we had verey nice servces. There melodises friends furnish some verey 
good singing. I thanked them all for there many good acts of kindnes to my kindred 
in theire hour of trouble. After visiting with the family a few days we went from there 
visided with Olive sister Merabe and family near American Falls. They ware all verey 
glad to see us and made us verey welcome. And we had a verey nice time. They fested 
us on fat trout and many other good things. 

We returned home and shortly after we ware cordealy invited by my Nephews 
to go to Ceder City, so My self, Olive and Mary Morris went there in Nov. 1903. 

This was my first visit to them, though My sister Elizabeth and her husband John Parry 
went there 47 years ago. There Children then ware all small But now ware all married 
and had large familes, all good citizesin and better still they ware good Laterday Saints 
and and held prominent posision in the Church. And had done there full part as Pio- 
nears in reedeming that wild and forbiden country. They had come to Utah in the Hand 
Cart Company and ware well prepared to sufer still more in reedeming the Land and 
make it desireable to live in. They had good comfortable Brick Houses nicley fur- 
nished and ware surounded with the blesings and conforts of life. They all vied. 
Parents and Children to make there long lost Uncle Joseph wife and sister Welcome 
thrice Welcome, But our great Joy in meeting after our long Sepershin was cut short 
In recieving a Telegram from Home that my wife Susan was dangerouly sick and that 
we bettar retume home as quick as we could. We had been about four days. But we 
left home imedely after recieving the news and we arived home next day about one 
P.M. We found Susan Alive but denegoursly sick. She had been smiten with an Apo 
plect fit. But we ware told that she was considerable bettar. For she was rational* 
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she ha d been in a comotos State not knowing any thing for some time. However, 
revived and seemed to be geting bettar every day and in about two weeks she 
S s able to be out of Bed. But the pain in her head never left her but it staid with 
until She took another vilent atack and died in few hours on the 31st of December 
1903. This was a terible shock. For none of us was looking for it. From the fact 
that her health was so much better and more ruget than myself and Olive. We never 
thought that we would outlive her. My Self, Olive, Her children and her relatives 
mourned her departure verey much. 

We buired her in my cemetar lot in the Ogden City Cemetry. There was a 
verey large tume out at her Funerall. The Services ware heald at the Third Ward 
Meeting House. She left the following children: 

Juliette, born Nov. 20, 1868 

Franklin, bom Mar 16, 1872 - Died at Ogden Jany 22, 1880 

John, bom July 28, 1874 
Charles O., born Mar 27, 1877 

William, bom April 30, 1880 - Died at Ogden Feby 27, 1894 

Albert, bom Oct 16, 1882 
Henry Grover, bom 16 Oct 1884 



1886 

In the sumer of this year Susan was supened before the Grand Jurey to give 
evidence against her husband and because she did not give such evidens as would 
send him to the Pinitenary and thereby deprive her of his protection also and deprive 
her of the means to suporting her self and her children. Judge Powers of the First 
District Court arested her on charge of perjury, and I was informed that he should 
say that if she was proved guilty He would send her to the Penitenary for the term 
of 1 5 years . 

But the Lord overruled his intention by causing him to be turned out of his 
Judgeship. And Judge Henderson was apointed in his place and he so ordered that if 
Mr. Parry would surender That She should be disjard. And on hearing of this I imead- 
ly Surendered and appeared in Court with my Bondsmen. Thereby having her permant- 
ly relieved. But this unhalowed Persecition of draging her to Court and being insulted 
before a Jurey that would shurley bring conviction and a Prosecutar who was insuling 
all his question befor a gaping crowd who had gatered to see the poor woman bro- 
ened down and depresed mentaly and phisicaley. 

In adition to this as I have stated before I paid Lawer Kimbal $300.00 to 
end her and cost of Court of $150.00. After all of this she was still my wife till 
as 6 ^ er * n our traveling around in different places she was introduced 

•Urtf W ^ e * * also provided her a bettar home. I also provided for her and children 
eir wants and after her death I am still providing for her children. 

1904 

Grant a of this year I opened another Street from Washington Avenue to 

Lot s V * anC * ® ave a ^ Children a Building Lot. And put the ballance of the 

- tPe Market. When I dedicated it to the City by a deed. The City Councul 

Ihe name of Parry Avenue . 
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My Self and the Peery Esteted also opened Grant Avenue from the South Side 
of Ogden River to Seventeen Street, a distance of about 80 rodes. We gave the City 
a warrentee deed for the same. My Self and Olive made an extensive tripe to Idaho 
Lize went with us as far as Shoshon and had a nice visit with Joseph and Family. From 
Shoshon Olive and my Self went to Rupert ware the Govenmen is making extensive 
improvmen by making a complet Dam acros Snake River. Thereby transforming a great 
portion of the Desert to a beutifull Country. William Joseph Son had secured 40 acre 
adjoining the Town. The Land was excelent, nice and level and the water brought to 
the land. 



We stayed hear about a week with Joseph, Alice, and Wille taking in the sites. 
This place and, the surrounding Country has a great futuar before it. For there is the * 
largest body of land is brought under cultivation then I have seen any place, A TVac 
about 60 miles long avereg about 20 miles wide. We went to see the Goverment Dam. 

It is a dirt Dam and it backs the water over 20 miles. From hear we went up the River 
the Town of Rigbey and visited with Olive's Brother Frind and Family and from there w e 
went to Shugar City and from there we came down to Idaho Falls and visit with Gilbert 
Wright and Familes. In all of these places we had a verey plesant time. All of our 
relitives and friends treated us with all the kindness they knew how. 

1907 

During this sumer Olive and my self visited the Malad City and staid with Sistar 
Thomas. This was my first visit since I was there as a Pionear 52 years ago. After 
that we went to Logan to visit with Sistar Mary Rowlands. She is my second cousin. 

We ware children together in Old Wales. We also visited with Cousen John Parry 
Daughters and there Familes. We had a verey plesant time for they made us as wel- 
come as they knew how. Olive had never been to any of these places before so She 
had an oportunity to see these many pices of interest and she enjoyed herself very much, 
This was Olive's first visit to Logan. 

1908 

At a calld meeting of the High Councile at the Weber Stake Acadame. President 
F. M. Lyman being present arose and said that in consideration of the increased labour 
of the Councile in visiding the different wards to hold evening meetings to establish 
the classis of the Prieshood. It was thought that the labour and exposure of being 
out at nights would be to much for the Older and most feble members and it was thought 
best that they should ritiar and younger men take their places. Joseph Stanford, Joseph 
Parry, Eprapham Tillotson and James Birch ware honourable released. I had been sus- 
tained at every Quarterley Conferance for the last 27 years a member of the High Coun- 
cile. I had atended mostly all the councile meetings held. I had also visited with the 
Presidence anually all the Ward Conferance in the Stake up to the last Conferance held 
in the Fifth Ward about one month ago and done my full part with my brethren. I also 
had during my conection with the Council and the High Priest Qucurum atended several 
hundred Funerals in the differant Wards of the Stake. At the close of these services 
at the age of 82 years 10 months, I thought a short sumeres of my labour of 61 years 
in the Priesthood would be proper: 



Dec . 31 , 1846 
Feb. 1847 

May 1850 

Oct 1852 



Was Babtised by Thomas Thomas in Liverpool, England. 
Ordained a Priest by Simonson Curtus, Liverpool, England. 
Ordained an Elder by John D. Rees at Council Bluff, Iowa. 

Ordained a Seventy by Joseph Young and others at Salt 
Lake City. 
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Apr. 6, 1855 
Feb. 1858 

Oct. 1, 1957 
Dec. 13, 1964 
May 5, 1870 
May, 1872 
July 25, 1876 
Oct. 1880 



Called on Samon River Mission, at Salt Lake City. 

Mission broken up, Indians killing 3 and wounding 5 
brothers . 

Went to Echo Cannon and placed in Lot Smith Co. , Oct. 4. 
Elected President 3 Ward, Ogden. 

Went on a Mission to Wales with Cousen Caleb Parry. 

Called again to Preside over Third Ward, Ogden. 

Elected First Counceler to Loren Farr, High Priest Quourum. 
Ordained a High Priest and Altemet in High Councel. 

From 1864 to 1870, in addition to my duties as President 
of the Third Ward, I was a Home Missionare in the Weber 
Stake. I also forwarded the Church Emegrants, after their 
arival in Ogden to their destination in the different parts 
of the Stake. 

For this labour pertaining to the different callings mentioned 
above I never recieved any renumeration watever. I also per- 
formed the two Missions aluded to, the one to the Indians, 
and the other to Wales at my own expense, it being a pure 
labour of love to bless humanity. 



Names of the first Pioneares that went to 

Thomas S. Smith, Farmington 
Francolo Durphe, Ogden 
David Moore, Ogden 
Benjamin F. Cummings, Ogden 
George W. Hill, Ogden 
Gilbert Belnap, Ogden 
Joseph Parry, Ogden 
Nathaniel Levitt, Ogden 
Plesant Green Taylor, Harrisville 
Abraham Zaundel, Willard 
Charles McGan, Ogden 
John Galihar, Ogden 
John Wesley Browning , Ogden 
Everett Lish, Willard 



the State of Idaho: 

William Birch, Ogden 
David Stevens , Ogden 
Bauld win Watts, South Weber 
George Grant, Kaysville 
Esra Bernard, Farmington 
Issac Shepard, Farmington 
Charles Dalton, Centerville 
Grant Clark, Centerville 
William Batchelor, Salt Lake City 
Ire Ames , Salt Lake City 
Thomas Buterfied, West Jordan 
William Burges, Provo 
William Brundrige 



1st Regiment, 1st Brigade 

Weber Military District, Reorganized July 4, 1866, according to the U.S. 
Army , Gen E. Upton's Tactics, Regulations. 



Col. 

Lieu. Col. 
1st Major. 
2nd Major. 

Cap. 

1st Lieu. 
Cap. 

Company Cap. 



Wm. N. Fife, Commanding 
Wm . Elmer 

David McKay, Huntsville 
Wm. Sharp, Plain City 
Henry Tribe, Quarter Master, Ogden 
John Dee, Junr. Assistant & Aid, Ogden 
Joseph Parry, Chaplin, Ogden 
Charles F. Middleton, Ogden 



Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Company Cap. 
Reg . Adjutant 
Seargent Major 
Color Seargent 
Drum Major 
1st Bugler 
2nd Bugler 
3rd Bugler 



Mark Hall, Ogden 
Thomas Doxey, Ogden 
James Owens, Ogden 
Wm. Pidcock, Ogden 
David Bibee, East Weber 
Wm. Geddes, Plain City 
Caleb Parry , Marriott 
Ben Cazair, North Ogden 
Josiah M. Ferrin, Eden 
Wilmer Brunton, Huntsville 
Charles McGregor, Hooper 
David E . Browning , Ogden 
Wm. Brown, Ogden 
Richard D .Sprague , Ogden 
Thomas R. Thomas, Ogden 
Wm. Pugh, Ogden 
Arthur Pugh, Ogden 



Number of Musicians, in Brass and Martial Bands, 42; in all 12 Companies, 960 
men, 24 1st and 2nd Lieu. Regimental Company and Platoon Drill on 
Tabernacle Square every Saturday from 10 o'clock A. M. until 4 P.M. until 
November. Three Days Drill and Parade, with Company and Garrison Duty 
with the Box Elder County Regiment, at Camp Weber on the line between 
Box Elder and Weber Ccunty. 



July 4, 1866 Adj . Charles McGregor 

Ogden City, Utah Seargent Major, David E. Browning 

Lorin Farr died at Ogden, January 12th, 1909. 

Removed from President HighPriest Quourum , Aug. 29, 1908. 

SUMMEREY OF HISTORY 



Apr. 4, 1825 
Dec. 1846 
Spring 1847 
1848 

Oct. 29, 1848 
Apr. 1, 1850 
Oct. 3, 1852 
Apr. 8, 1853 
Spring 1851 
Apr 1855 

Dec. 4 , 1855 
Mar. 28, 1856 
Oct. 1, 1857 
Oct. 4, 1857 
Oct. 12, 1857 
Oct. 16, 1857 



Was born at Newmarket, Flintshire, North Wales. 

Was babtised at Liverpool, England by Thomas Thomas. 

Was Ordained a Priest at Liverpool, England by Simeon Carter. 
Maried to Jane Payne at Liverpool. 

Arived in New Orleans , North America . 

Married Eliza Tunks at Saint Louise, Misouri. 

Arived in Utah in the 13 Comp, or Welsh Company. 

Arived in Ogden and bought a Lot and Built Log House. 

Ordained an Elder by John D. Reese at Councl Bluffs. 

Called on Samon River Mission and helped to buuld the first log 
Cabin and first Water Ses. in State of Idaho. 

Apointed to take charge Comp, to Utah for suplies. 

Left Home in Charge of Comp of Missions for Samon River. 

Went to Echo Cannon with Infantry to stop J'n Arme. 

Transferred to Lot Smith's Company. 

Smith Comp, made a read on Beef Cattle and got 500 hd. 

Shot at by Comp, of Infantry, no one hurt. 
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Spring 1858 
Dec. 7 , 1863 
Dec. 13, 1864 
July 4, 1866 
Jan. 1857 
Fe b. 11, 1867 
Feb. 8, 1869 
Spring 1869 
May 9 , 1869 
May 5, 1870 
May 1872 
Nov. 20, 1866 
Feb. 10, 1873 
Feb. 8 1875 
Feb. 12, 1877 
Feb. 22,1868 
Spring 1853 
Feb. 24, 1868 
Apr. 1880 
Apr. 1880 
July 25, 1896 
May 24, 1882 

Jan. 19, 1908 



Moved South when Johnson's Arme came to Utah. 

Was elected Counselor to William Hill for 3 Ward. 

Was appointed President 3 Ward, Weber Stake. 

Was Elected Captain in Weber Militare District. 

Married Ann Maylan from England. 

Elected Alderman, Third Ward Ogden City. 

Relected Alderman, Third Ward Ogden City. 

Was called to assist Bishop West in Bishopric. 

Was on comite to Welcome Un. P.R.R. First Railroad to Utah. 

Was called on Mission to Eng with Caleb Parry. 

Was called again to Preside over 3 Ward. 

Olive Ann Stone was married to her at Salt Lake City. 

Was elected Counceler for 3 Mincipe Ward. 

Was relected Counceler for 3 Mincipe Ward. 

Was relected Counceler for 3 Mincipe Ward. 

Married Susan Brown Wright. 

Was Ordained a Seventy in Salt Lake City. 

Recieved my Second Anointing. 

Was Elected a member of the Schooll Board. 

Elected altemite on High Council. 

Elected First Counseler to Lorin Farr High Priest Quoruum . 

Deed to Susan Amanda Eldrige and Nancey Midleton a building 
Lot on Washington Av. in full settlement of all claims . 

I resigned as High Counseler of Weber Stake after 27 years contin- 
uous servise at the age of 83 years. Served the time without pay. 



A SUMERE OF BUILDINGS BUILT FOR MYSELF 

Build a Log Cabin in comer Main and 23 St. 

Build with Rees and Leigh First Mill on Box Elder Creek. 

Help Build First Log Houses in Idaho and first water ditch. 

Build a small adobe in adition to Log House on 3 St. 

1867, 1868 Build 8 room house on Washington & 3 St. 

Build a 7 room house on west end of lot on 23 St. 

Build 8 Room house on Farm now on Parry Ave. 

Bought Wolly , Lund and Judd's Building on comer in town. 

Build a 6 room house for Susan on 18th St. 

Build a 8 room house on Washington Av. for Olive. 

Build 7 room house on north end of rock house in town. 

Build the Parry Blcck on comer Wash. Av. and 23rd St. 

Throughout his entire life, Joseph Parry labored untiringly for his Church and 
p ^'ttned active almost to the hour of his death. It was on a fast day that his demise 

ber^f I?” Which day he had attend ed his meetings , bore his testimony, blessed a num- 
of babies and attended services in the evening. He knew no death for the change 
Us ^ lns * ai tt aneous • H e was 86 years of age on April 4, 1911, and he passed away Aug- 
' 911 .. The last thing he did was write a check for his fast day donation. 



1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 
1866, 
1878 
1882 

1889 

1890 
1890 
1892 
1898 



IV 



FIRST WIFE 
JANE PAYNE 
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All baptisms, endowments and 
sealings done 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JANE PAYNE PARRY 

Very little is known about Jane Payne, the first wife of Joseph Parry. In 
Joseph's journal it gives 1 Sep 1848 as their marriage date but a copy of the Marriage 
Certificate obtained from Somerset House in England shows 29 August 1848 as the 
marriage date which took place in Liverpool, Lancaster, England. She was a daughter 
of James Payne, a chairmaker. Her birthdate is not known but on the passenger list 
when she came to America she was listed as twenty-four (24) years of age. Jane was 
baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 2 January 1842 
in the Liverpool Branch. 

At the time of the marriag they didn't have enough money for both of them to 
emigrate to the United States so they agreed that Joseph would come first and send 
for her as soon as he could earn enough money for her passage. He left on the 7th 
of September 1848 on the ship Erins Queen and arrived in New Orleans 29 October 
1848, He obtained work the next day and shortly after sent money to his wife so she 
could join him in America. Remember she was a bride of just eight days when she and 
her husband were separated. 

It was 29 January 1849 that Jane sailed from Liverpool on the ship Zetland with 
358 saints aboard. Elder Orson Spencer was in charge of the company. The company 
arrived in New Orleans on 2 April 1849. 

It was on the 7th of April that Jane was stricken with Asiatic Cholera and she 
passed away 19 April 1849 as did thousands of others that year. 

On the day Jane passed away Joseph's uncle John Parry and his wife and his 
cousin Caleb arrived at New Orleans. They just passed through for they had to go 
with the rest of the company who were on their way to Utah. Joseph was left alone 
with no loved ones to help him in his time of sorrow. Joseph mentioned in his diary 
that this was the saddest day of his life (see 2nd part of diary). 

In a few days after the death of his wife Joseph sailed up the Mississippi 
River in a steam boat for St. Louis. During the seven days to get there they had 
thirty-seven (37) deaths from cholera, making an average of five per day. This was 
a terrible sight to see. The boat would stop and the hands would dig a trench and 
place the corpses side by side and hurriedly cover them up. No marker was left to 
show the resting place of the dead. 

On the 24th of February 1868 Joseph's wife Olive Ann acted proxy for Jane in 
obtaining her Second Annointing. At this writing (1979) we have not been success- 
ful in learning just what this means. It is felt that Joseph would have had Jane 
sealed to him before he passed away but there is no record of it. Joseph and Jane 
were sealed for time and all eternity in the Ogden Temple on the 30th of October 
1975. (Check diary for complete information.) 

Compiled by Elizabeth F. Braithwaite (1979). Information taken from Joseph 

Parry Journal, Liverpool Branch Records, Marriage Certificate. 




SECOND WIFE 
ELIZA TUNKS 



FAMILY PORTRAIT 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA TUNKS PARRY 

Eliza Tunks Parry was born 23 March 1824 at Leomister, Herefordshire, 
England* She was the fifth of seven children born to Richard Tunks and Mary Ann 
Morgan. Her brothers and sisters in order of birth were: Charles, Susan, Richard 
Samuel, Elizabeth, and Frances. 

Eliza was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
on 1 July 1844. In his diary Joseph Parry states that he was not able to say when or 
how many of her family embraced the gospel, but them that did provided a home for 
the Elders and were the first that were baptized in the town and among the first in 
the British Mission. Her mother, Mary Ann Morgan Tunks, died on the 2nd of April 
1847 in her 56th year still strong in the faith of the gospel of Christ. 

Eliza and her sister Frances emigrated to America with their uncles - Thomas, 
William and Richard. They left Liverpool 24 September 1848 on the ship Sayle Prince 
and after an eight weeks pleasant voyage they arrived in New Orleans. 

They stayed there until April 1849 then moved to St. Louis, Missouri. In going 
up the Mississippi River, Thomas fell overboard while drawing a pail of water out of 
the river and was drowned. 



Shortly after their arrival at St. Louis her sister Frances and Uncle William 
died of Cholera. Thus Eliza was left to mourn her sister and two uncles who were so 
unexpectedly called away by death in a strange country and among strange people. This 
blow was so unexpected and consequently a great trial to her but she bore this afflic- 
tion with patience and great fortitude. 

.. * n J anuar y 1850 she met Joseph Parry in St. Louis where they were both living. 
Mr. Parry was an immigrant from Liverpool and was bom in Llan, New Market, Flint- 
shire, Waies on 4 April 1825. They were married 1 April 1850 by Elder John Burnside. 
Mr. Parry had previously manried Jane Payne in Liverpool, England and she passed 

away in New Orleans shortly after her arrival from the old country. She was a victim 
ot Asiatic Cholera. 

In *f ay 1850 they moved to Kanes ville, Iowa (now Council Bluffs). Elder Orson 
f 1 , 6 P res ided over the church here. They bought a lot from Abram Chadwick and built 
^ log house on it. This was on Hyde Street. They lived there for two years. 

dllH „ Durin g the fal1 a nd winter of 1850 Eliza was very sick with child and fever and 
smI u S u ickness 8 ave blrth *> their first child Joseph. All winter and the following 
mnmer both mother and child were very ill and for months there was very little hope 

h ° r ir / eCOVery - During this illness Eliza was healed by the Power of the Priest- 
hood under the administration by Elder Abel Evans and others. 

instn Tt WaS the fal1 ° f 1851 that an order came from the Ptesidench of the Church 
year °S ng u the saints of Pot tawattamie County to move en masse to Utah the coming 
com i cou ^ dn t sell their property to obtain teams and wagons, they were to 

e n andcarts . This order had a depressing effect on real estate for all wanted 




. 



REUNION OF HARBERTSON FAMILIES HELD AT LORIN FARR PARK MANY YEARS AGO 
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to sell and no one wanted to buy. Arrangements were made with Evan Morgan to take 
the Parry family to Utah the coming summer and leave their property. A few days be- 
f 0 r they were to leave a man made them an offer for their property that was about one- 
fifth of its value and they accepted this offer. 

This family left for Utah about 1 July 1852 in the thirteenth company of the 
season with William Morgan as captain. The outfit included thirty-nine wagons. 

During the journey of three months across the plains. Cholera broke out and there 
were several deaths. The Indians siezed more of their horses and some of their cattle. 
They saw several herd of buffalo and killed some for their use. After many trials and 
tribulations the company arrived at Salt Lake City 3 October 1852. All they had was 
their clothing — nothing else. 

Joseph's uncle John Parry received them kindly and took them into his home for 
a short time. Then they went to live with his cousin Caleb Parry in a log room four- 
teen (14) feet square. Nine of them lived in this room for five months. They had no 
groceries, no fruit of any kind, but little meat, but they were indeed thankful for their 
bread and water and to their God for bringing them here. 

Joseph, Eliza, and Joseph Jr. moved from Salt Lake City to Ogden immediately 
after the April 1853 conference. It was at this conference that the comer stones 
were laid for the Salt Lake Temple and Joseph was ordained a seventy at this time. 

In the spring of 1854 Joseph purchased a lot on the Northwest comer of Main 
and 3rd Street (now 23rd and Washington) and built a log cabin on it. 

At the April 1855 conference Eliza's husband Joseph was called to take a mission 
to the Indians in the Salmon River Valley in Idaho. The twenty-seven missionaries 
called on this mission were instructed to take enough provisions for a year and this 
included all the flour they had. Flour was very scarce at this time and when sold cost 
$25.00 per hundred pounds. 

When her husband left on this mission, Eliza had been confined to her bed for 
five months by sickness. She was perfectly helpless. She had three children — an 
infant and the oldest was five years old. All the help she had was a thirteen year old 
girl. This brave woman was left helpless without food, money, little clothing or 
other necessities. She considered it his duty to perform this mission and she was 
willing to make the sacrifice as long as her husband was doing good to his fellowmen. 

One night while her husband was away she was cooking dinner for the children 
and she felt like someone was watching her. She looked around and saw a big Indian 
with his face pressed against the window staring at her. She was scared speechless 
but decided the best thing to do was act like she didn't see him. She said a silent 
prayer in her heart that they would be safe and after about ten minutes he left. 

She was a very spiritual woman and felt the Lord had answered her prayers 
many times. One day she had mixed bread for her children and used the last of the 
flour. She prayed that the Lord would send some food some way for her and the chil- 
dren. This was about three in the afternoon and about five a friend of the family from 
Sa It Lake drove up in his wagon. She went out to meet him and asked how come he 



THOUGHTS WHICH HAVE KEPT US 
AWAKE NIGHTS 

No book is entirely perfect 
For errors will creep in; 
Sometimes wrong information sent 
Is what commits the sin. 

And even printers make mistakes 
For which they tear their hair; 
Sometimes two people disagree 
on who or when or where . 



If you could see your ancestors 
Standing in a row, 

There might be many of them 
You wouldn't want to know. 

But here is a question 
That requires a different view — 
If you could see your ancestors. 
Would they be proud of you ? 
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had come up and he said he was awakened in the middle of the night and told to bring 
some provisions to her. He had left Salt Lake about five in the morning. He brought 
flour, potatoes and other food supplies. 

It is told of Eliza that she would be extra quiet in the mornings so that the chil- 
dren would sleep as long as possible when her food was short. This way the food 
would last a little longer. 

At a church meeting one Sunday in the Third Ward Eliza spoke in tongues. She 
didn't know how come or what she had said. When she had finished her remarks, a 
man interpreted what she had said. This was a very special spiritual experience for 
Eliza. 



In January 1857 Joseph entered into Plural marriage. He was married to Ann 
Malin by President Brigham Young. He had not had time to build a home for Ann so the 
two wives had to live together. Joseph was home until spring and then returned to the 
mission. The two wives didn't get along well together. Ann was very unhappy in her 
plural marriage. In September soon after Joseph's return home Ann gave birth to a 
daughter, Ann Henrietta. At this time Johnson's Army was coming to Utah and the 
men were sent to fight and the women and children were sent to Provo where they 
would be safe. Ann never returned and was later given a divorce by Pres. Brigham 
Young, thus leaving Joseph to Eliza. 

Eliza was a very beautiful woman. One of her granddaughters thinks Eliza 
was prettier than the Mona Lisa. 

Eliza was called home to her Heavenly Father during the birth of her sixth 
child, Frances, on 3 July 1866. The child also died. She was buried in the Ogden 
City Cemetery the next day while most people were celebrating the 4th of July through- 
out the nation. 

Joseph found it very difficult to find a woman that was suitable to keep house 
and take care of the children after Eliza died. It was on the 20th of November 1866 
that he married Olive Ann Stone who was twenty- two years younger than he. She was 
a loving and devoted step-mother to his children who affectionately called her "Aunt 
Olive." 



Children of Joseph Parry and Eliza Tunks were: 

Joseph, b. 28 Nov. 1850 at Kanesville, Iowa; md. Alice Allen 20 July 1874; 

d. 7 Jan 1929, bur. Shoshone, Idaho. 

Edward, b. 19 Nov. 1853 at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hyrum, b. 23 Nov 1854 at Ogden, Utah. 

Eliza Jane, b. 5 Dec 1859, at Ogden, Utah; md Joseph Morrison Harbertson 
30 Dec. 1880; d. 17 Dec. 1941 
Mary Ann, b. 17 Mar 1862 at Ogden, Utah, d. 4 Nov 1862. 

Frances, b. 3 July 1866 at Ogden, Utah, d. 3 Julyl866. 

Compiled by Elizabeth F. Braithwaite -(1979). Information from Joseph Parry Journal, 
Family group sheets, Granddaughters Olive Harbertson Donaldson, Thelma Harbertson 
Wiese . 
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Joseph Parry, Jr. & Alice Allen Parry 



Eliza Tunks Parry 





Four Generation Picture 

Joseph Parry, father; Gerald Parry, gr. grandson 
Joseph Parry III, grandson; Joseph Parry, Jr., son 
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Eliza Jane Parry 
Harbertson (Late years) 



ELIZA J. n HARBERTSON 

Eliza Jane Larry Harbertson, 62 
wife of Joseph M. Harbertson. of 
339 Eighteenth died in her sleep 
early today of causes incident to 
age. 

She was born Dec. 5, 1839, in 
Ogden, a daughter of Joseph and 
Eliza Tunka Barry, on what is 
now the site of the C. C Anderson 
store. She received her education 
in Ogden city schools. Mrs. Har- 
bertson watched the first steam 
train pull into Ogden. She had 
resided in Ogden all her life. 

On Dec. 30, 1880, she was mar- 
ried to Joseph Morrison Harbert- 
son in the Salt Lake City endow- 
ment house. She was a member of 
the L D. S. Tenth ward. 

Surviving in addition to her hus- 
band are four sons and four 
daughters: Joseph M. Harbertson, 
Jr., James Leroy and Dewey V. 
Harbertson, Mrs. Josephine Phil- 
lips; Mrs. Rose H. Scott, Mrs. Olive 
H. Donaldson and Mrs. Thelma 
Wiese, all of Ogden; Parry L 
Harbertson of Los * Angeles; 24 
grandchildren and 23 great- 
grandchildren and the following 
half-brothers and half-sisters: 
Amos Parry of San Francisco: 
Plias, Albert and Charles O. Parry 
and Mrs. Junior P. Ballinger, all 
of Ogden, and Mrs. Ann H. Parry 
Greenwood of Salt Lake City. 

Funeral arrangements are under 
direction of Aultorest mortuary. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH PARRY, JR. 

Joseph Parry, Jr. was the first child of Joseph Parry. His mother was Eliza 
Tunks and was the daughter of Richard Tunks and Mary Ann Morgan. Joseph, Jr. was 
born 28 November 1850 in Kanesville (now Council Bluffs), Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa. His brothers and sisters, their birth and death years are as follows: Edward, 
1853-1889; Hyrum, 1854-unknown ; Eliza Jane , 1859-1941; Mary Ann, 1862-1862; 
and Frances, 1866-1866. 

Before Joseph, Jr. was bom his mother was very ill and for months after his 
birth there was very little hope for the recovery of either mother or child. His par- 
ents were very spiritual people with lots of faith and they felt that they were healed 
by the power of the priesthood. They were members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormon) . 

About the 1st of July 1852 when not quite two years of age, Joseph, Jr. left 
with his parents for Utah. They were in the thirteenth company of that season to 
leave and William Morgan was Captain. There were some cases of Cholera and 
several deaths on this journey. The Indians took some of their cattle and horses. 

They killed some buffalo for food. The journey across the plains took three hard 
months. They arrived in Salt Lake City about the 3rd of October with nothing except 
their clothing. They stayed a short time with Joseph Sr.'s uncle John Parry and then 
with his cousin Caleb in a log room fourteen feet square. Nine of them lived there 
for five months. They had very little to survive on except bread and water, but they 
were indeed grateful to their heavenly father for their safe journey to the valley of the 
mountains and the opportunity to establish a permanent home for their posterity. In 
the spring of 1853 they moved to Ogden where the parents spent the rest of their lives. 

Joseph, Jr. was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in July 1858. 

Young Joseph was not quite sixteen years old when his mother passed away in 
July 1866. By this time Joseph had four brothers and sisters. In October of that year 
his father married Olive Ann Stone and she was very good and kind to her newly-ac- 
quired family. They affectionately called her "Aunt Olive." The youngest child, 
Frances, died the 3rd of December of this year. She was just five months old. 

It was the 20th of July 1874 that Joseph married Alice Augusta Allen in the 
Endowment House in Salt Lake City. Their first four children were bom in Ogden. 

They were Alice Kirby, Joseph Tunks, Thomas William and Elias Bernard. As far as 
is known they resided in the Ogden area until settling in Idaho. 

It was seven years after his marriage that Joseph went to Idaho, first locating 
in what is now American Falls and moving on to Shoshone the following year (1882). 
Alice and the four children followed him in a few months. He was first connected 
with the Collins and Stevens firm, which operated a large mercantile store. Then he 
entered the employment of the Railroad Company and followed that vocation. He was 
one of the original pioneers of Shoshone, settling there in 1882 or 1883 when the 
town was being started. There were no homes there then. 
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They built their home on North Birch Street. It burned down a few years ago. 

A great-granddaughter, Marilyn Padgett, row has her trailer home there. 

In 1897 Joseph’s father and step-mother Olive Ann visited Joseph Jr. , Alice 
and the family in Shoshone. They were made very welcome and spent a very enjoy- 
able two weeks there. This was Joseph, Sr. 's first trip to Idaho since he was a 
pioneer in 1855 in the Salmon River area. He was delighted with the great improve- 
ments that had been made. 

Two or three more children were born to Joseph and Alice in Shoshone. They 
were Josephine Mercy and Violet Augusta. A family group sheet obtained in the 
Archives of the Genealogy Library in Salt Lake shows another child, Eliza Jane, bom 
to them 12 September 1888. This is the only informaticn on this child and family mem- 
bers know nothing on her. We are researching this birth. 

The Parry Family Organization has a four-generation picture of Joseph Parry, 
Se. , Joseph Parry, Jr. , Joseph Tunks and Gerald Parry taken prior to August 1911. 

We are thrilled to have this . 

A few months prior to his death, Joseph and Alice journeyed from Shoshone 
by auto to Mitchell, Nebraska to spend some time with their son Thomas William 
Parry. Near that point he sustained injuries in an auto accident. From these injuries 
he had recovered when he suffered the stroke of paralysis which caused his death. 

He died the 7th of January, 1929. Funeral services were held at the Parry home with 
Bishop Porter of the L.D.S. Church of Gooding, Idaho officiating. Interment was in 
the Shoshone cemetery. 

(History compiled by Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite, genealogist for Joseph Parry 

Family Organization - September 1982) 



"LOVE DIVINE, ALL LOVE EXCELLING" 

In a myriad of miraculous ways 
God shapes our lives and changes our days. 
Beyond our will or even knowing 
God keeps our spirit ever growing. . . 

For lights and shadows, sun and rain. 
Sadness and gladness, joy and pain. 
Combine to make our lives complete 
And give us victory through defeat. . . 

"Oh, Love Divine, All Love Excelling," 

In troubled hearts you just keep dwelling. 
Patiently waiting for a "prodigal son" 

To say at last,'Thy will be done." 



Helen Steiner Rice 
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OBITUARY NOTICE, SHOSHONE NEWSPAPER 

REAL PIONEER IS CALLED BY DEATH 
Joseph Parry Passes at Age of 79 While Away on Visit 

Joseph Parry, one of the original pioneers of Shoshone, passed away Monday, 
January 7th, in Mitchell, Nebraska, where he was visiting at the home of his son. 
Mr. Parry who was still a resident of Shoshone, came to this city in 1882, when the 
town was being started. His age was 79 years. 

Joseph Parry came of pure pioneer stock. His parents were enroute from their 
old home in Illinois to Utah in 1850, when during a stop for a year or two at Kanes- 
ville, Iowa, he was born in that city. Kanesville was the former name of Council 
Bluffs . 



In 1852 the Parrys journeyed with the Handcart Co. of Latter-day Saint Pio- 
neers across the plains to Utah. They located in Ogden, where Mr. Parry's father 
played an important part in the irrigation development of that section. Joseph was 
also identified with these activities. 

In Salt Lake City in 1884 Mr. Parry was married to Alice Augusta Allen. 

Seven years later he came to Idaho, first locating in what is now American Falls, 
and coming to Shoshone the following year. He was first connected with the Collins 
and Stevens firm, which operated a large mercantile store here. Subsequently he 
entered the employment of the Railroad Company and followed that vocation for years. 

Mr. Parry was known as a man of sterling and substantial character. He 
leaves a wide circle of friends to mourn his passing. In the immediate family he 
is survived by his wife and five children, Mrs. R. W. Swope of Shoshone, Mrs. 

A. P. Young of Burbank, California, T. W. Parry of Mitchell, Nebraska, Joseph 
Parry of El Paso, Texas and E. B. Parry of Opal, Wyoming. 

A few months ago Mr. and Mrs. Parry journeyed from Shoshone by auto to 
Mitchell, Nebraska with their son. Near that point he sustained injuries in an 
auto accident. From these he had recovered, however, when he suffered the stroke 
of paralysis which caused his death. 

The body of the deceased was received in Shoshone on Wednesday. This 
Friday afternoon at 2 o'clock funeral services are being held from the Parry home, 
with Bishop Porter of the L.D.S. Church of Gooding officiating. Internment will be 
in the Shoshone cemetery. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ALICE AUGUSTA ALLEN PARRY 

Alice Augusta Allen Parry was born 8 October 1854 at Shrewsberry, Shropshire, 
England. In 1872 she came with her parents to America, making an extensive visit 
with relatives in Pennsylvania and then coming to Utah to reside. Records show that 
she was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1862. 
She was married to Joseph Parry, Jr. in the Endowment House in Salt Lake City on the 
20th of July 1874. They resided in Ogden, Utah after their marriage. Their first four 
children were bom here . 

After about seven years of marriage they moved to Idaho. They lived in what 
is now American Falls for a short time and then moved to Shoshone when the Railroad 
came there in 1882 or 1883. They were among the first settlers of this town. There 
was not a home there when they moved there. 

There are some very valuable possessions of Alice that are now with a grand- 
daughter, Dorothy Swope Silva, who lives in Shoshone. Among these are a trunk with 
the old oval lid that was used by ancestors to bring belongings from England, a mantle 
clock that still runs that came from England, as well as some champagne glasses, five 
to a set, that are toned. Also among the treasured things that belonged to her grand- 
mother were a set of wine glasses, candle holders, cream and sugar, that are all 
beautiful clear crystal. There is a grandfather clock (which still runs) and a china 
closet that also belonged to the Parry's. 

Alice was a little woman, only four feet ten inches tall with blue eyes and 
beautiful snow white hair. When she became excited or provoked she would switch 

to a Welch dialect. Her grandchildren so enjoyed it, they "provoked" often. She 
was a very special person and her grandchildren and those who knew her will always 
have many fond memories of her. She had many sterling qualities. 

Alice Parry died at her home on North Birch Street in Shoshone , Idaho on the 
27th of March 1933. She was buried in the Shoshone Cemetery next to her beloved 
husband, Joseph, Jr. 

Children of Joseph Parry, Jr. and his wife Alice were: 

Alice Kirby Parry, b 17 Oct 187 5 in Ogden, md Reuben Wadsworth Swope, 

26 July 1895, d 19 May 1943. 

Joseph Tunks Parry, b 4 Sep 1877 in Ogden, md Lyda Douglas 9 Jan 1899, 
death date not known. 

Thomas William Parry, b 18 Oct 1879 in Ogden, md Nellie Pierce 18 Feb 
1918, d 11 June 1947. 

Elias Bernard Parry, b 26 Jan 1881 in Ogden, md Etta or Esta Jacobsen, 
date unknown, dll Feb 1979. 

Josephine Mercy Parry, b 23 Dec 1884 in Shoshone, md Albert P. Young, 
date unknown, died in 1976 or 1977. 

Violet Augusta Parry, b 2 Oct 1892 in Shoshone, md J. Leonard Katch 
1 Sep 1916, d 30 May 1918. 

Eliza Jane Parry, b 12 Sep 1888 - we are searching for verified informa- 
tion. Family members do not know of her. 

(History compiled by Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite, genealogist for Parry Family 
Organization September 1982.) 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER MARRIAGES 

Family Record Book 
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HISTORY OF JOSEPH MORRISON HARBERTSON AND 
ELIZA JANE PARRY HARBERTSON 

The descendants of Joseph Morrison Harbertson and Eliza Jane Parry Har- 
bertson are grateful to their son Dewey Vernon Harbertson, who sat down and wrote 
the history of his parents in England, their immigration to America, and their lives 
in Utah, while his parents told him the story. 

My name is Joseph Morrison Harbertson. I was born at Radcliff, Northum- 
berland, England, January 19, 1860. I was the fourth child born to James Harbert- 
son and Elizabeth Hannah Morrison Harbertson. The names of my brothers and 
sisters in the sequence of their birth were: Mary Ann Harbertson Gull, James 
Harbertson, Hannah Harbertson Saunders, and Elizabeth Harbertson. 

My father was a farmer and then became a coal miner in Northumberland, 
England. My only recollection of my father's vocation in England was that of a 
coal miner. My father was bom October 6, 1832 at East Chevington, England; 
and my mother was bom May 12, 1832 at Mollertown, Ireland. I believe they 
were married at Northumberland, England. 

I lived in Northumberland from the date of my birth in 1860 until I migrated 
to America , and thence to the State of Utah in 1874. I was 14 years old. 

As I recall, it took us 21 days from the time we left Liverpool, England, 
until we reached Ogden, Utah. We were 12 days crossing the ocean from Liver- 
pool to New York, and 8 days from New York to Ogden, on what was called an 
emigrant train. My father and mother and all my brothers and sisters, except 
James Harbertson and Mary Ann Harbertson (and my younger sister who died in 
England February 16, 1866), came to America together. James and Mary Ann Har- 
bertson came to Ogden 11 months later, June 2, 1875. James Harbertson had mar- 
ried Elizabeth Taylor in England on October 10, 1874. Mary Ann was still single 
when she came to Ogden. 

My father and mother were converted to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints in England, and came to Utah for their religion. My parents were con- 
verted by Elder A. W. Brown. Other missionaries in England while we were there 
were Robert McQuarry, John Hart, and Archie McFarland. My father's family were 
in very poor circumstances in England. We lived in what is known as a Collery 
House, which was a bunch of houses built together in long rows. We had only 
one reasonably large room with a garrett. We had our beds and everything in this 
room. Some of the beds folded up against the walls and others were built so they 
could be shoved into a space in the wall and then pulled out when we wanted to 
use them for sleeping purposes. 

President Carlos E. Asay, former President of the Europe Area of the L.D.S. 
Church, states in the July 1987 Ensign: 

"The British Latter-day Saints should take a renewed delight in their an- 
cestral heritage. When the Lord needed to strengthen the infant Church, he had 
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the ^° P h et Jo S e ph send Heber C. Kimball and his small band of missionaries in- 

RhhIk 8 ^. W * n r ° Wn ' R ° bert McQuarr ^' J° hn and Archie McFarland to the 

ritish ^les. Between 1837 and the turn of the century, perhaps as many as one 

“jSn^r COnVertS immigrated t0 the Unlted States to help b ““ d up 

100 000 UnC A% IO c SePh , Ha I bertSOn L alongwith his faithful family were among that 

men't to ; ? S deScendants ' we sh ould take courage from their lesson of commit- 
self less nesf ° US CaUS6 ' *** Strength in the Story of their “orifice and 

thP min^ y f br0th ! r Iam . eS worked as a coal mi ™r, and I likewise worked around 
the mines from about the time I was 10 years old until 14 when we left for Utah. 

thP m<n My Ur V j ° b WaS in the rallroad cars and as th e coal was dumped out of 

f Ca < rS * 9 S f reen 9nd lnt ° the railroad car ' 1 and other hoys would 
or pieces of rock and slate and throw them into another car. The rock and 
slate were hauled away when the car became filled with that refuse. 

closed M Wh n e^l j f b / n 6 mi , neS W3S that ° f keeping th e trap door open and 
closed. When a train of coal cars, which consisted of 11 cars drawn by a horse 

wouid leave or enter the mine, it was my job to open and close the door. This 
was necessary for proper ventilation of the mine. 

(n My ne ?t j°h was that of driving a mine train. To do this we usually rode 
in the car next to the horse. Each miner had a light on his head to see what he 
was doing in the mine. I worked at various miscellaneous jobs around the mines 
. or / ea y s • w hen I was 12 I had an accident and was caught under a rock 
d^°M 1 f ® etlong ' 3 f eet wide, and 2j feet thick which fell from the ceiling, a 
distance of 5 feet, and then slid down on some slack coal, pinning my right leg 

rTcksLd d Uge r °d Ck ‘ ^ haPPened While 1 was a trap d oor tended T y his g large 8 
slid d own and caught my right knee between the rail and the rock, and tore 

y knee cap off. It slid onto my leg and severed the large sinew. There were 

entfv H 1 ° y v S h W ° r d il i l h ln the , mine ' doing the same thin g as I was doing, but appar- 
ently they heard the cracking of the rock, and they ran out. 

Ip* cm J! lere W6re p J aces in the mines where the miners had removed coal, but had 
rrii T u COal in the partltions * 1 and Other boys would dig out this 

.. ' ° a 1 in *° the mine cars * The miners would place one of their tokens on 

for thp'am T f “ ^ ^ shaft ' where il was weighed. They would give us credit 
or the amount of coal mined. This was a little extra money for us, but it proved 
to be a very dangerous practice. ' p ° ea 

m p the . r f C u k feU 14 bleW ° Ut 311 the lights ' and the F shouted to me ask- 

eive mp * ? tC>ld them 1 was ' but 1 was cau g ht and asked them to 

give me a light. The rocks were still cracking above my head and they were afraid 

to come near me for fear they likewise might be trapped. However, they came 
with crow bars and drills and blocked up the rock that was on myieg, and re- 
leased me. As soon as I was liberated, I tried to stand up but my leg was 
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useless. The miners put me in an empty coal car and took me up the shaft and from 
there to my home. 



It was about an hour afterwards before the Doctor arrived. My leg was swol- 
len up as big as two legs, but I never felt any pain. My leg was swollen up so large 
that he couldn't even sew it up for several days. He bound up my leg with bandages 
and it gave me considerable pain as I did not have anything in the way of anesthe- 
tics. A week afterwards the Doctor wanted to amputate my leg, but my mother would 
not consent to his request. After my leg had started to get down to its normal po- 
sition, a new condition — proud flesh — developed. We had to put burnt alum on it, 
which was very painful to me. My mother put this burnt alum on it with cloths, and 
after a few days when she would remove the cloth, it would take off whole layers 
of flesh. I was incapacitated and in bed for a couple of months, but was finally able 
to get up on crutches. I was off work about 4 months, and went back to work before 
my leg was entirely healed. My leg finally got all better, but I have a terrible scar 
across the thigh of my right leg to this day. 

James Harbertson and his wife Elizabeth Hannah Morrison Harbertson and 
their family stayed with a friend when they first arrived in Ogden. Thomas Shipley 
and his wife Mary, lived in a two room house. After one month, James bought a lo g 
house which was located on Washington Ave. , near the corner of 22nd St. , and 
moved it onto Thomas Shipley's lot. After a year, James' father purchased a half 
acre of land situated at about 2050 Monroe Ave. The log house was again moved to 
this lot where they lived for 5 years . From there they moved to a farm in South 
Weber, consisting of about a hundred acres, reaching from the bridge to the mouth 
of Weber Canyon. 

Joseph Harbertson' s first jobs in Utah were making bricks, digging wells, 
gardening, and hauling. In 1882-83 he was in business with his father and brother 
in blasting away a piece of mountain in Ogden Canyon, to make a better roadway 
east of Idlewild . At that time there was a toll bridge to Ogden Canyon owned by 
Mr. Goodell. He charged $1 for every wagon that passed over the bridge. 

Joseph Harbertson later went into business for himself, transferring and 
hauling most anything with his own wagon and horses, until he was 40 years old. 
During this time, he also worked on the Ogden City Police force for 15 years. When 
he married Eliza Jane, his father-in-law, Joseph Pariy gave him property on 18th St. 
and Kiesel Ave. He built houses to rent and a duplex, where he and Eliza lived 
until their death. At one time, Joseph hauled lumber from Monte Cristo down to the 
Eccles Lumber Yard. He also worked at the Shingle Mills in Monte Cristo. He went 
to work on the Section for the Utah Northern Railroad, a narrow gauge railroad which 
ran between Ogden and Logan. When it was changed to a wide gauge railroad he 
worked on it for 2 years. He also worked for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. at 
Ogden in the roundhouse. He served as a missionary for the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints from November 30, 1921 to Dec. 7, 1923 in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma . 

He was very good with animals, and people often called on him to doctor 
their sick and ailing cattle, horses, etc. 
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Joseph was remembered by everyone for quoting maxims: 

Take care of your pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

Poor people have poor ways. 

Two heads are better than one, even if one is a dunderhead. 

Procrastination is the theft of time. 

To borrow is dearer by far than to buy. 

This maxim old holds true. 

You never will sigh, if you’ll only try. 

To paddle your own canoe. 

Joseph was also known for singing English ballads which went on and on. 
Some people thought he made them up, or added his own interpretation. 

He was active in politics, and enjoyed talking with anyone available on 
any subject. In his later years he enjoyed playing checkers and solitaire. He 
died October 5, 1942, and is buried in the Aultorest Mausoleum in Ogden, Utah. 



My name is Eliza Jane Parry Harbertson. I was bom December 5, 1859 in 
a log cabin with one room and one door and one window, situated on Washington 
Ave., between 22nd and 23rd St. in Ogden. There was a fireplace in one end of 
the room which furnished heat, and where we did the cooking. My father was Joseph 
Parry and my mother Eliza Tunks. There were six children - Joseph, Edward, Hyrum 
and Eliza. Mary Ann and Frances died in infancy. My mother died 3 July 1866, 
when I was 7 years old. 

At that time my father was building a rock house for us to live in, but it 
wasn't completed. We lived in that locality and then north of the Ogden River be- 
tween 17th and 18th until I was 18. The large house we moved into was located on 
Parry Ave. on the north side of the street, just below Washington Ave. My father 
owned the property north of the Ogden River to 17th St. , and from Washington Ave. 
to Grant Ave. This was mostly in fruit and garden property. 

I was living in this house when I was married to Joseph Morrison Harbert- 
son. We were married in the Endowment House in Salt Lake City, 30 December 
1880, by President Daniel H. Wells. We had twelve children bom to us, two sons 
and one daughter died in infancy. 

While living with my mother, Eliza Tunks, my father Joseph Parry married 
Ann Malin in polygamy on 5 January 1857. She was a 25 year old convert from 
Liverpool. When Joseph returned from the Salmon River Mission, Ann Malin di- 
vorced him and married a Mr. Sharp. 
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Eliza Tunks Parry died 3 July 1866, leaving four children, ages 7 to 16. On 
October 1866, Joseph married Olive Ann Stone, a 19 year old convert from Council 
Bluffs. On 22 February 1868, Joseph married a widow, Susan Amelia Wright Brown. 
Joseph lived with Susan until her death in 1903 and with Olive Ann until his death 
in 1911. 

(As an explanation of polygamy, there were so many women converts who 
were arriving in Utah, with no means to pay for their sustenance, that the older men 
were encouraged to marry the converts, and provide for their living. Joseph Parry 
was obedient to the leaders. He also went on five missions for the Church.) 

While living on Washington Ave. , it was all resident property up to 24th 
St. The tithing house was located on 24th St. and Washington Ave. where Wright's 
Store was later located. It had a rock wall all around it. Washington Ave. was a 
dirt road and the sidewalks were planks where the business houses were. The busi- 
ness section consisted of one block on the west side of Washington Ave. between 24th 
and 25th Sts. The jail was located about where the tabernacle park is now located. 
The first school house that I remember was located on Grant Ave. between 23rd and 
24th Sts. on the west side of the street, and later they built another building behind 
where the present Grant School is now located. I attended school in the building 
behind the Grant School. I graduated from the 8th grade. I think they did not have 
a high school at that time. The street car service consisted of cars pulldd by mules, 
and ran only along Washington Ave. to 5 points (2nd Street) on the north and to the 
City limits on the south. Later they ran down to the Depot. 

My father owned some ox teams which I remember seeing. While we were 
living north of Ogden River on Parry Ave. the nearest house was near 16th St. and 
Washington Ave. and the nearest house on the south was located about 20th. There 
were no houses on the east side of Wash. Ave. , this was all brush and inhabited by 
Indians. They got drunk almost every Saturday and would play their drums and dance 
until morning. The Indians did not molest us, but would trade us sarvice berries for 
bread . 



I remember the first railroad train that came to Ogden. The Sunday School 
marched down to where the depot is now located. There was no depot building, 
only a track for the engine and one or two cars to come in on. 

I saw Brigham Young many times and heard him talk in the tabernacle. I 
heard Eliza R. Snow and Sister Emily Wells talk in tongues. They talk in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice, but it is not understood by the listeners until some one inter- 
prets it. 

Our amusements consisted of a dance occasionally in the school house. 
Otherwise it was mostly house parties. We used to dry all our fruit that we used 
for winter, never bottled any of it. 

My father went on five missions for the Church. I remember hearing the family 
tell of one mission my father went on. He went to a meeting and when he came home 

he told my mother that he had been called on a mission to the Salmon River. My 
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mother wa S iii at the time, and had several small children. It was necessary for 

in rtfl h° take f < T ertain am ount of flour with him; he weighed out the flour we had 
in the house at that time after taking the amount he was required to take Tl e ft 

only 2 or 3 pounds for the family. He couldn’t see how he could iLve the family 
^ takTiHha^ ^ lck f and , only a fe ™ P° unds of flour in the house, but she told him 

his mission After mnth S J 7 ® 11 dn,t let her starve • He took the flour and went on 
is mission. After mother had use what little flour was left In the house she didn’t 

K*Z7n eI V l neX \ HOm WOUld COme from - She — *» that some man Uvlng at 

Tee h* ^^^s^olng.^lfe sald^e^as 6 going to ^gden fo ^ 

tins help ^e,^ ~ 

anH fh A l te :,r e : ere married ' we lived with our Grandfather Harbertson for a year 

hauled Th h k h °r made ° f ad ° be ' conslstln g of two rooms. My husband 

hauled the adobe clay, molded it, and he and his brother built the house themselves 

This house was located on Monroe Ave. between 20th and 21st S ts. We lived there* 
a year, and then traded this property for a farm in South Weber. W*e had a very hard 

l“ol a f r ; e ;rr the farm - we » ere *■>*• * ^ XXzzs™ 

d 8d t M . hu sba n d got a team and started In the drag wagon business. We 
Z °t Se ° r a r r - Father eave US SOme land «* l« St. and Klesel 7ve 

«h:„ bull, a Ta~o7e USe °" “* “ V * d U " t11 wa had chlld ™, and 

Harbert ' oll ° wlng recollections of grandchildren prove that Eliza Jane and Joseph 
Harbertson lived a colorful, pioneer life, and were Interesting characters: 

Norma Phillips Saunders DeVorss: 

to whate^tadT ^ ° f m ‘ ne be ° aUSe he alwags llstened -refully 

He sang endless English ballads, no tune - just on and on. 

When he was a policeman, he was told to "ease up’’on 25th Street but hp 
was so honest he made arrests anyway. This eventually resulted in him being fired. 

He was forever quoting maxims. 

the coal I mlne emb6r h 1 " Sh ° Wlng - me the scar ° n hls received when he worked In 
Alan Harbertson: 



I startpd 0116 * 05 °? repeated quotes was - 1 w as never sick a day in my life until 
I started going to a doctor. 

handles 1 remember eatlng there on dishes that were enameled and utensils with bone 
I went over in the evening to take out ashes and carry in coal. 
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For several years, I went over on Saturday to scrub their floor and vacuum 
and dust their parlor. They had a big dining room table with claw feet and a smaller 
one in the comer with claw feet, which I took great pains to dust. There was also 
a porcelain clock and a piano. Only Uncle Parry was allowed to play the piano. 
Grandpa used to sing an old sea chanty called "Little Cabin Boy," and it ended 
"and they sank him in the low, land low." 

The day I went into the Navy, he came over to our house and cried because 
he said, "I'll never see that boy again." 

One day he called me into the half basement where he asked me to climb up 
on the shelf and toward the front of the house, then he stopped me and said to dig 
in the dirt. I dug up a mason fruit jar and took it to him. He said, "Take the lid 
off." It was full of moldy folded money. He told me to start counting and I counted 
$1400.00! ! I'd never seen so much money before in my life. 

When I was going to get married, I went to Grandpa and told him I needed 
$15.00 to go on a honeymoon. He said he wouldn't give it or loan it to me, but if 
I would paint one of his houses he'd advance it. We went to Evanston, Wyo. on 
our honeymoon, and I did paint the house. He was very careful to make me under- 
stand he was not giving it to me. 

My Dad strung wire from our house to Grandpa's house with a speaker on it. 
This was connected to our radio because they didn't have one. They would send 
someone over to ask us to change it if they didn't like what was on. Their favorite 
program was Wayne King on Saturday night. 

For many years, every Spring, Grandpa would pick up John M. Browning, 
with his provisions, and take him up to Lost Creek where he had a cabin. He would 
set a date for Grandpa to pick him up months later in the fall. This was where Brown- 
ing worked out his ideas for guns. There was a powder magazine at Bear's Cave. 
Grandpa hauled powder there to test guns. 

I remember his big silver warch with a flip-off lid. It was fastened onto a 
gold chain. He left it to me when he died, because I admired it so much. 

When my Dad got a model T Ford, and I had just learned to drive, we used 
to take them for a ride into the Canyon almost every Sunday. He later put the seat 
of this car on the front porch of the duplex on 18th St. where Grandpa would sit 
almost all day in his last years. 

Don L. Harbertson: 

Grandfather told us about his early life in England. He started working in 
the coal mines and was injured. He showed us the scar on his leg. He told us that 
the ponies used in the mine became blind from working in the dark all their lives. 

Grandpa picked up a little knowledge about veterinary medicine and care and 
treatment of horses. At the same time, he acquired a diminished appreciation of the 
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ability of medical doctors to diagnose and treat people. From then on, he was some- 
what resistant to calling in Docors when someone was ill. He said he considered it 
easier to diagnose humans than horses. They could tell you their symptoms. 

After the depression hit in 1929, the Ogden State Bank failed and Grandpa's 
savings of $900 were involved. After many years the assets were liquidated, and he 
eventually recovered 60 cents on the dollar. During this period, before economic 
recovery in the 40's, Pop and Grandpa were active politically and were able to wheel 
and deal a little with the Democratic party chairman. As a result. Grandpa would get 
stints of work as an Ogden City policeman. He had a large .45 revolver which he 
showed me. I asked him if he would shoot anyone if he had to. He assured me that 

he would not. I formed the impression that he was pretty soft-hearted about doing 
police work. 



One night after Grandma and Grandpa had retired. Great-grandfather Joseph 
arry walked into the room, stood there without speaking and then left. Grandpa said 
to Grandma, Did you see that?" She said, "Yes, it was Father." Subsequently 
they were informed that he had passed away at about that time. 



One of the family jokes was to relate how in Grandpa's home, anyone who 
needed a tooth pulled would be offered his services, but that the instrument he 
would use was the Veterinary Pliers with which he used to extract horse teeth. 

Nile W. Harbertson: 

Grandpa built a horse bam behind the house at 1833 Kiesel (the house where 
I was born, and lived in until I was six years old). He had horses and one or two 
wagons which he used in a hauling and transfer business to earn his living. The 
bam was filled with hay each winter for the horses. The railroad tracks were about 
four blocks west, and often tramps, or hobos as they were called in those days, 
wou come up in our neighborhood for food or a handout, which they were usually 
given. One winter morning a man had come up to the bam and worked back under 
the haystack to keep warm and sleep. When grandpa went to the bam about five 
o'clock in the morning (still dark) to put hay in the stalls for the horses, he pushed 
a pitchfork into the haystack, and the tine went right through the flesh of the hobo's 
thigh. The man's hollering and crying woke up the whole neighborhood, including 
me and my family. Grandpa was scared and very sorry that it happened. After he 
took care of the wound as best he could, the man left and never came back. 

One day a man came to their door to ask if he could cut up some of the wood 
in the backyard. He wanted to do it just for the exercise. Grandma, skeptically, 
gave him permission. It was later learned that he was Jack Dempsey, a world 
known champion boxer! He had been training for a fight in Sylvan Park, east of 
Kiesel Ave. and Grandpa got really excited when he found out who he was. 

Oertel Scott Manning: 

Grandpa was a small man. He was a person who dearly loved to visit and 
talk to people. He walked downtown every day and stood on the comer of 24th 
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and Washington and talked to friends who happened by. 

He and Grandma ate lots of suppers at our house. I was always glad to have 
them, but I sure wished Mama wouldn't ask him to say the blessing on the food, be- 
cause by the time he finished all the food was stone cold. Mama made lots of Eng- 
lish type foods for him like boiled vegetable dinners and dumplings, and pot roasts, 
and boiled pot pies. 

Grandpa went on a mission to Missouri where my Dad's folks lived and was 
quite aggravated because they wouldn't all join the church. 

Grandpa was a very independent soul, and did things for himself, not asking 
for help from anyone. 

If he came to our house, and I had a boy friend sitting on the davenport with 
me, he'd go out to the kitchen and ask Mama in a loud clear voice - "What's that 
lounge lizzard doing here anyhow?" 

After Bill and I were married, we had Grandpa and Grandma and Mom and Dad 
Parry and Hilda come to our house for a fish cook out. Bill had caught a lot of rain- 
bow trout and since Grandpa had always said he'd like to fill up on trout. Bill just 
kept cooking them. I thought Grandpa would pop before he quit. He ate a tremen- 
dous number of them. I had made him an angelfood cake he liked, but he had to 
save it for the next day. 

I learned to drive while very young (10 years old) so I could drive my father 
down to the railroad where he worked. Sometimes in the evening I'd take Grandpa 
for a ride when Dad was out on a run. In those days the pavement ended at 36th St. , 
so I had to turn around and come back to town because he didn't want to go on dirt 
roads . 

Lorene Donaldson Call: 

Grandpa Harbertson, called "Pa "by his wife and children, reminded me of 
Winston Churchill — not only in appearance but in mannerisms and strength of charac- 
ter as well. Grandpa had vivid memories of his growing-up-years in England and these 
memories did not lie asleep, and often came unbidden. Those are the times when he 
would sing old narrative English folk songs — monotone notwithstanding. And on re- 
quest he would talk "English" to everyone's delight as we listened to the heavy North- 
umberland accent. Was it his mother — a great-grandmother I never knew who sang 
those songs to him, the songs he remembered for 82 years. Although he was part of 
two worlds, he was at home in his adopted country of America. He never did return 
to the land of his youth. Many of his English traits were with him forever, but the 
challenges and opportunities offered in this new land helped mold his life from his 
teen years on. 

In truth, I saw Grandpa and Grandma chiefly thru the eyes of my mother (Olive) 
— and she had nothing but the highest regard for them — nothing negative ever. It was 
amazing the way his mother took care of the serious deep diagonal cut in his thigh 
when a huge rock in the mine fell on him. She "glued" it together with molasses. 
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and it healed, leaving a heavy scar that he carried always. 



He loved his job as Ogden 
as he walked the downtown beat, 
work. 



City Policeman. He wore his uniform with pride 
He enjoyed talking with people. It was not like 



bPth 001 wit, ! out problems and heartbreak. His little daughter Eliza- 

and aft!? f h f I 3U , 3 He grieved over his little golden haired Elizabeth 

and after the day s work would go to the cemetery and sit by her grave. 

He was frugal, but generous. He appreciated quality as was shown in the 

2 UVing r °° m ' He was the " head *£ house" but always very 

atZlffn °i ra ^ dma - H t ls famil 7 respected him. He had fixed values— no fluctu- 
ating stendards He saw life as mainly black and white-good and bad. He did what 
he felt was right. He never owned an automobile. 

, Laat year we ™ ent to Northumberland. It seemed a lovely place, so fresh and 
green, bordering on the North Sea to the East and Scotland on the north. 

Gmnrff Jh° thi R d ,t y 7 b u n \ See 3 Picture of Churc hill, I am reminded of my English 

both kind and ^ ^ bUild ' reddiSh hair ' blue eyeS that lo ° ked 

both kind and wise. They were good faces. 

I was always proud of my grandparents. 

Herbert Albert Weise: 

a mnrkil r ^v mber for his many didactic aphorisms - "Many a nickle makes 

a muckle. You can t make a silk purse from a sow's ear." 

Gl ?i ld ? a regaled us from time to time with Northumbrian folk songs. The tunes 
were so odd that we didn't believe his rendition was right-that is, not until folk 

ongs became the vogue and we heard them sung in a similar fashion by professionals. 

anH hor ul a r dma 1 remember as a <* ulet ' but warm and loving aristocrat. Her pot pies 

GranHn ? ^ Some of the best culinar 7 memories of my childhood. But 

randpa s more ebuillent personality somewhat forced her into the background. 



Biography compiled from information gathered by 
Dewey Vernon Harbertson 
Cleo Francis Brown Harbertson 
Lucile Parry Peterson 

(Grandchildren of Joseph Morrison Harbertson) 
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All baptisms , endowments and 
sealings done 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Family Records of Ray Keck Donaldson 
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SOURCES Of INFORMATION 

Family Records of Joseph Parry and Grant Herbert son Jr, 
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Family Picture taken at Joseph Parry’s 80 th Birthday Celebration 
All living children of Joseph were present (190^) 

Back Row: Juliette Ballinger, Ann Henrietta Greenwood, Walter Parry, 

Ada Nelson, Amos Parry, Elizabeth (Lizzie) Farr 
Middle Row: Grover Parry, Charles Parry, Chauncey Parry, Elias Parry, 

Albert Parry 

Front Row: John Parry, Eliza Jane Harbertson, Joseph & Olive Ann, 

Joseph Parry, Jr. 
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Hi*" '** .'. ;' l ?'*.J! ’ilj.*^H0N..j>08BPH PARRY. 

,. S On April 4. 1905. Hon. Jopeph Party of- Ogden reached the eightieth mllo 
nt6ne on his Journey of life. His sons and daughters— 14 in' number— arranged 
a purprlse on their patriarchal progenitor. They had gathered from different 
parts of the state,. and from Idaho. .About 6 o'clock 1 p. *m. they entered his 
heme and the surprise was complete. -They immediately repaired to the front 
floor of the house, where a photographer was waiting. A photograph of the 
noble family group, consisting of Mr. Parry, his wife Olive Ann, and the 24 
©ons and daughters, was taken. 

Among those. present beside the guest of honor and his wife, sons and 
daughters, were" President Charles F. Middleton and Joseph Hall of the High 
Council. BlBhop James Wotherspoon, Counselor Peter Anderson, Mrs. Elias 
jdprris (his niece) of Balt Lake City. Mrs. T. Marriot. Other relatives and 
fjrjends swelled the number to f 70. and a happier, merrier, more Joyous com- 
p E ny seldom afes^mbled on ftny similar occasion. The time until about 3 
o’olock was spent in congratulatory speeches to the host in chief on the return 
of his natal day. Then followed mirth and music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. The numerous guests then sat down to ah elegant repast. All could 
not be seated at once, so they filled th? social board In companies. All par- 
took of the feast with a zest, and all were satisfied. Sociality continued till a 



late hour, when the guests departed with man* expressions for Mr. Parry's 
continued longlvety. peace and happiness. He Is at the present hale, hearty, 
afcd able to attend to his duties as High Councilor, and render other valuable 
services In the Weber Stake of Zion. 

Elder Parry has had 22 children, eight of whom are dead: 41 grandchildren, 
J6 great grandchildren, all living. His numerous progeny % are spreading 
abroad, and Increasing to build up and solidify bis house. '> 

; Mr. Parry has been one of the most progreslsve and energetic citizens of 
Ogden, and today owns some of the best business blocks and residences in the 
' city. He has filled prominent public positions In our city and has alw-ays 
been an Influential man In business. His name and life’s noble work Is honored < 
( I** alone by lilg family, but by hundreds of Utah’s people. 



\ 



VI 



THIRD WIFE 
ANN MALIN 



BIOGRAPHY OF ANN MALIN PARRY SHARP 

This history was written by her granddaughter, Ethel Young Lambson. It was 
gathered from Ann herself and her diary. This is a condensed version of the history. 

Ann Malin was bom 10 April 1832 in Barford, Warwickshire, England. She was 
the third child in a family of nine children and was the daughter of Thomas Malin and 
Ann Penn Malin. Ann had large dark brown eyes and brown hair and possessed a kind 
and genial disposition. 



At a very early age she attended school at Barford where she used to knit and 
sew and study the letter chart. Her education was cut short because her parents 
could not afford to send her any longer, but was eager to learn. She was ambitious, 
and taught herself to read. She read the Bible many times. 

Her early childhood was spent helping her mother in the home caring for her 
younger brothers and sisters. At an early age she became rather expert in knitting 
and sewing which proved a great help and blessing to her in the later years of her life. 

As the family increased in numbers the father's income was sufficient to supply 
the needs of the family even though they practiced the strictist economy. At the age 
of ten Ann was hired out as a helper in the homes of the wealthy and from that time 
she earned her own living. She filled the lamps and polished the lamp chimneys, 
scoured the copper, silver and steelware used in the dining room and kitchen. When 
a little older she helped with the cooking. She fashioned and made her own clothes 
and was very neat and particular about her appearance and was always a lady of grace 
and repose throughout her life. 

While working in Alcester, England, Ann was invited by her friend, Mrs. Tims, 
to attend a cottage meeting that the Mormon missionaries from Utah were holding at 
her home that evening. Mrs. Tims had attended their meetings before and was very 
much impressed. It was with much curiosity that Ann attended this meeting where 
she heard for the first time that the Gospel of Jesus Christ had been restored to the 
earth in these latter days. She had always been a devout believer in the Bible and 
the things she heard while there gave her much food for thought. 

As a result of attending this and other meetings she was convinced of the 
truth and desired to become a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints. In November 1850 she was baptized by Elder Thomas Horsely. 

She was ridiculed by family and friends for joining the church. She had a 
strong desire to go to Utah to be with the Saints and do her part in building up Zion. 
She worked steadily and saved all she could for five years to earn enough to come 
to America . 

On her regular vacation she took a farewell visit to Barford, and visited her 
old friends and family. She did not tell them she was sailing for America because she 
knew of their feelings about the church and wanted to part with those most dear to her 
with only kind words and sweet memories. She was twenty-four years old at this time 
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gether. Thus Ann was very unhappy in her plural marriage. She had little or no com- 
panionship as Joseph's assignments kept him away almost constantly. 

Shortly after their marriage Joseph accepted a call from President Young to go 
on a mission to the Indians of Salmon River in Idaho. The missionaries were called 
home in September when word came from the government than an army was to be sent 
against Utah. On the 16th of September 1857 soon after Joseph's return, a premature 
baby girl was born to them. This child was christened Anr Henrietta. Both mother 
and child were in poor condition for several days. 

They sent many men to Fort Bridger, Wyoming to assist in delaying the army. 

The women and children were ordered to leave their homes and go to Provo where it was 
believed they would be more secure. Ann and her tiny infant were invited to live with 
some friends there. When it was time to return to their homes, Ann decided not to 
come back to Ogden. She had been so very unhappy in her plural marriage. She loved 
and admired Joseph for his noble character but decided to leave him to his second wife. 
He tried to persuade her to change her mind and return home, promising her a home of 
her own, but she refused and later was granted a divorce by Pres. Brigham Young. 

Ann made her living by sewing. She later moved to Sugar House and it was while 
living here that she met Charles Sharp and later became his wife. He loved baby Ann 
as one of his own children. They had six children of their own. They lived in Union 
which was the first settlement south of Salt Lake. They lived a very happy and busy 
life together. 

Ann returned to England for a short visit. Her father had passed away but her 
mother and brothers and sisters were there and they had a very enjoyable time. They 
wanted to have her stay but she said it was unthinkable. Her husband and seven 
children were awaiting her return. 

Ann preceded her husband in death. She died 16 June 1913 in East Midvale in 
the old homestead on State Street at the age of eighty-one (81), after a happy and suc- 
cessful life. She was buried in the family plot in East Midvale, Utah. 

Her child by Joseph Parry: 

Ann Henrietta, b. 16 September 1857 in Ogden, Utah; md Thomas Greenwood 

18 December 1871, died 9 April 1948. 

The following is an experience of Ann's that depicts the unusual type person 
person she was: One morning she got up and said, "Mother died last night. I heard 
the church ring toll in the church yard, and I know that she is dead." Sure enough, a 
letter edged in black came from relatives as soon as it was possible. The letter stated 
and the family noted that she had died the same night that Ann heard the bells toll. 

There are other incidents of similar nature that could be related of her. 
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Ann Henrietta Parry Greenwood 



Ann Malin Parry 



A special feature of the program ,| she has not only been a valiant 

r S 3 ,eading g1Ven by Mra ! ! but a devoted self sacrificing 
Greenwood herself. Much honor raother of twelve children. She has 
and praise is often given to her be- I spen t much time caring for the 
easue of her unusual memory and ! sick and ass ; stjnfJ others 

ability to recite poetiy which she She became president of the first 



Mrs. Greenwood 



Honoring: Mrs. Ann H, Parry 
j Greenwood on her 80th birthday a 
delightful reception was given at 
j t±ie Hynim Jenson home in Salt 
Lake City recently. One hundred 
and fifteen rescendants and friends 
were in attendance. 

A program of music and read- 
ings was given by members of her 
family. Reminiscences of the early 
life of his mother was given by T. 
F\ Greenwood. President Heber J. 
Burgon of the East Jordan Stake 
eulogized the life and character of 
the honored suest and her family. 



memorized 60 to 70 years ago. Fol- 
lowing the program refreshments 
and dancing were enjoyed. 

Mrs. Greenwood was born Sep- 
tember 16, 1857 in Ogden, Utah, 
daughter of Joseph and Ann 
Malin Parry. As early pioneers 
to the west the family did much 
to build up the northern section 
of the state. 

Upon hearing of the expected in* 
vasion of Johnson's army, this 
family with many others received 
instructions from Brigham Young 
to desert their homes and flee to 
the south. 

In 1861 they made their home 
within the walls of the Union Fort, 
a strong hold made to protect the 
pioneers from the ravages of the 
Indians. After three years they 
moved to a dugout at a location on 
State street near Midvale Junction. 
On December 18, 1871 Mi ’S. Green- 
wood became the wife of Thomas 
Greenwood, also a pioneer. To- 
gether they built a home and tilled 
the soil for a livelihood. 



Pr i m a ry c rga ni za t i on of Uni on 
wa d which was one of the four 
original Primaries in the church. 
45 years she has been an active 
teacher In the Relief Society, Her 
husband died November 18. 1902. 

Though a wIGow* Mrs. Green- 
wood has been successful in rais* 
ing and educating her family. Al- 
ways cheerful, optimistic, tolerant, 
.die is lovingly addressed by old 
j and young alike as “Grandma 
] CL eenwood. 11 

Eleven of her children ate still 
living namely: T, F, Greenwood. 
East Midvale: Charles A., David 
E. and Ray P., of Sandy: Ernest 
E., Midvale; John W„ Murray: 
Mark H, T Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
Mrs. Phoebe Hansen, Mrs. Clara 
Boy 1 e , and Mrs. Lil li e Thom pso n 
of Salt Lake City:. Mrs, EsteIJa 
Jensen, Burley, Idaho. Fifty-four 
grand children, forty-seven great 
grand children, make her a total 
of one hundred twelve direct des- 
cendants, 

In spite of her years Mrs. Green- 
wood is still active in her own 
home, and enjoys good health. She 
takes pride in the fact that she 
is a pioneer. 
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ANN HENRIETTA PARRY GREENWOOD 

She was A "h n edaughter H U ' ah ' 16 September 1857 - 
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ger, Wyoming, to assist in delaying the advance of the army. 
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homes and go to Provo where they woi“d be 1m sec^.' W6re ° nto " d f ° ' 6aVa ,halr 
The young mother Ann wa's^Slrd h6 wih a^nd sh was . baln * practlced by the Saints. 

not get along well together! Jowph-" i°‘* ph 8 2nd wl£e - Elisa, did 

hadn't had time to build a home for Ann and 8 the hI ^ him away So much ' he 

together. Ann had been very unhaDov so *h ^ ^ iVeS ° f necesslt y» had to live 

Ogden , where they had been makine thiHr h deCl ^® d not to retum to her husband in 

noble character, but she decided itfwould hTh * . She . loved and admired him for his 

tried to persuade her to change her ^^ind and ref l ^ him t0 hiS 2nd wife * «e 

own but she decided otherwise and later Presiding 0 " 16 ' promi . sing her a home of her 

ana rater President Young granted them a divorce. 

whom she had met during their stay in a pLv aUg b te th made thelr h ° me Wlth Some friends 
good seamstress and during tee!! sta! Baldwinkle. Ann was a 

able sewing for the mother'and darters of th! SSJ. 1 " Sal ' Uke ' She dld 

Jog * h ^ “ved in a one room 

Charles Sharp, and Ann later married him hI^I^ ? young man h V th e name of 
he loved the child Ann, and treated her with the ! V . ery klnd and congenial man and 
own children. Ann testified all her life teat h Tf IoVe and und erstanding as his 
had been her father. ® * hat he could not have Seated her better if he 

(Ann P. Greenwood gave the following account of her early life.) 

to make thel/ho^e!" ' hen lh ® 7 moVed *° Unlon Fort - 

ment as the first Postmaster of Union for four ve C Tk appointed t0 serve the Govern- 
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were about twenty-two families of many different 
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nationalities. They had come from Holland, Isle of Man, Finland, England, Canada, 
Norway, Sweden and Wales. All were trying to learn the English Language and they 
found it difficult to understand each other, but they were all congenial and happy to- 
gether. Each family had a small vegetable garden in their own back yard. The houses 
were all built of adobe or logs with slab or mud roofs, some had only the ground for 
floors. All of their animals were kept in corrals outside the walls of the Fort. 

President Brigham Young gave "Union" its name because it was so united. It 
was the first settlement established south of Salt Lake City. 

During these early days in the valley, money was very scarce and hard to get. 
They had to produce nearly everything they had. Most of the families owned a few 
sheep. The men sheared the sheep and the women washed, carded and spun the wool 
into yam, then wove it into cloth. They also knit sweaters, shawls, and stockings of 
the carded yam to help clothe themselves and their families . The women had to make 
the dye to color their yam and cloth. Some of the herbs for this purpose were raised 
in their home gardens , but they had to go into the canyons to hunt other herbs to ob- 
tain the colors they wanted. They made their own soaps and candles from waste ani- 
mal fat. If they had money, they could spare, they could purchase sugar and matches. 
She didn't see sugar until she was past seven years old, then the three children of the 
family got the measles and their mother managed to save enough money to buy them a 
treat, a pound of sugar and a little sack of candy. The candy was hardtack flavored 
with wintergreen. She said that she didn't see any more sugar or candy for a long, 
long time. If they had to start a fire, because the fire had gone out during the night, 
it was necessary to take some sticks and go to the neighbors to borrow a torch. Very 
few of the families had stoves, they cooked their food and heated their homes with 
fireplaces. If they wanted a warm drink, they would parch some barley or bran and 
sweeten it with a little molasses. Most of the farmers raised a small patch of sugar 
cane. Brother Jacob Pate had a molasses mill and they made molasses from the sugar 
cane. 



When the railroad came as far west as Omaha, Nebraska, prices of manufac- 
tured goods were a little cheaper than they were before. The freighters would leave 
Salt Lake in May, and would return in September. Sugar had been $1.00 per pound 
and the price dropped to 90£. Calico, bleach and factory cloth had been $1 .00 a 
yard and now this came down in price somewhat. 

A man's wages for a days work was $1 .50 per day, not in money but its value 
in trade or produce. A days work was from sun up until sun down. 

Flour was $6.00 per hundred pounds, so a man had to work four days for a sack 
of flour. In the fall of 1863, flour sold at $25.00 per sack. Many travelers were on 
their way to California, and they would pay any price to obtain a supply to last them 
until they reached their destination. This was good for those who had grain to sell, 
but it made it very hard for those who had to buy flour. President Young stopped the 
people from selling it because it caused suffering among the Saints and people at 
home. Ann said that at that time they could afford only ten pound bags of flour and 
they made many meals on a glass of skim milk, her mother skimmed off the cream to 
make butter— this with a slice of bread was their portion. 
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. . . For entertainment they had Ward parties and dances. The admission price was 
paid in produce, such as potatoes, squash, wheat or onions. For childrens dances 
each child would take a candle to light the hall. There was a tinner in the Ward who' 
made tin candlesticks that were put on nails in the wall, and they would put up as 
many lights as they wanted or could afford . Jacob Pate and Marion Brady played the 
fiddle for the dances and entertainments, for which it is doubtful if they received anv 



They always celebrated Christmas and Thanksgiving. Their holiday feast was 

now 3 p P1 "f Va ff ' feW < had relatives here * Their f ood was quite different than we have 
°i n* i their Pfum Pudding contained dried ground cherries and dried wild cur- 
ran s,and all of the desserts were sweetened with molasses, candy also was made of 

mo IS S S G 5 0 



All were patriotic and celebrated the 4th and 24th of July, with fitting ceremony 
e cannon and guns were fired before daylight to herald the day of celebration. Brother 
erry, ^he owner of the only clock in the Fort would play his Shepherds Horn to let them 
know that it was time to get up and fire the guns. 

There was a shoemaker and a blacksmith in the Fort, also, and this was very 
convenient and a blessing to all of them. 



All of the men between the ages of 18 and 48 were required to belong to the 
auvoo Legion, later called the State Militia. They had military practice and sham 
battles at intervals. There was a Military Band among the militia men. 



The Indians became more peaceful so the people left the 
fort and built homes on the land that they claimed. 



protecting walls of the 



In 1865, their family moved to some land on State Street, a distance of three 
miles from Fort Union. The State road was wider then than it is now. At that time 
there were four houses between their house and Salt Lake City. One was Thayne's* 
house and there was one at Lovendahls Road. There was only one house between their 
home and the point of the mountain at the south, that was the Neff home in what is now 
Crescent. The family lived in a dug-out while building their home— at least until the 
walls were up to the bottom of the window frames. 

The Black Hawk Indian War broke out. The Indians traveled the State Road; 
sometimes they would circle around their dug-out and they wouldn't see them until 1 
they were surrounded. The Indians would come in their war paint and they would look 
so vicious and frighten them all so much. They would beg for everything they saw 
sometimes they would have to give the Indians the last piece of bread they had. One 
night a mean looking Indian came to their dug-out and demanded lodging for the night. 

eir quarters were crowded, but he refused to take no for an answer. Fearing that 
they might all be scalped before morning, the mother and the children fled to their only 
neighbors, the Thaynes, who lived a mile away. The father remained at home with the 
Indian, fortunately he was unharmed. 

Then the roof burned off their dug-out and the father wanted to build a new roof 
on, ut the mother said, "No, we will move into the house and you can build the walls 



around us. We will be safer because we will be able to see when the Indians are 
coming. So they moved into their house while it was under construction. 
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The father served as a Military Officer during the Black Hawk Indian War and 
aided in training soldiers in Salt Lake County, for service in case they were needed. 

He was away from home much of the time for army duty or working to make a living for 
his family, Ann could not go to school for two years, because there was no one to 
accompany her to school and there was too much danger that she might be kidnapped 
by the Indians if she walked the long distance alone. 

The school house was a one room log cabin where one teacher taught all of the 
grades. The older students sat on long benches made of the flat side cut from logs. 

They sat facing the wall with other flat logs for desks and wrote their lessons on slates. 
All of the younger children occupied the center of the room and sat on the floor and used 
their benches as desks when they were required to write. The school master was very 
strict and if the children were unruly and punishment was considered necessary, the 
students had to hold out their hands and the school master went up and down the aisle 
and hit their hands with his ruler. 

The children were each required to bring produce from home for their tuition ex- 
penses. On one occasion, Ann's parents decided to contribute a ham. Ann wasn't 
strong enough to carry it to school so they asked one of the larger boys to carry it for 
her. Ann later married this young man, Thomas Greenwood, 

It took all summer to complete their adobe house of two large rooms and they 
were soaked with rain several times before the roof was completed over their heads in 
October. They were very proud of their shingle roof, it was the first shingle roof in 
that part of the country. Nails were used for singles but wooden pegs were used as 
substitute for large nails in building construction. 

The Black Hawk Indian War ended and the Indians became more friendly, but 
Ann and the rest of the family were still afraid of them. They would often camp by 
the side of the creek near their home. 

On each side of the State Road and by their house the farmers built a mud wall 
or fence. They plowed a furrow and then turned the water in and made it muddy. Then 
they shoveled the mud out to form a bank around the field they wanted to enclose. 

More water was then turned into the ditch to make more mud to put on top of that pre- 
viously shoveled out. This operation wss continued until the wall was three feet high 
and three feet thick at the bottom; the wall tapered at the top and was not as wide. 

This made a good fence for about three years, but it gradually washed away with the 
storms. The farmers also wove willow and sage brush fences which they built along 
the creek banks. The fields had to be fenced to protect the crops from the livestock 
which was permitted to run loose and graze in the surrounding territory. 

One day about the middle of June or the first part of July, it appeared as if a 
dark dust storm was approaching, then they heard a buzzing in the air and they learned 
that it was grasshoppers. The wheat was just coming into head but they soon mowed 
it down. All of the growing crops on their place and on the Thayne place were devoured 

and the ground was left as bare as the floor. They had planted a few shade trees and 
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a small orchard and the grasshoppers ate every leaf from every tree. There were some 
carrots and beets in the garden and the hoppers ate not only the tops but they ate right 
on down and left only empty holes in the ground. That fall they laid their eggs which 
hatched out in the spring, so they were very thick all that summer also. Crops were 
planted but they didn't have a chance to grow because they kept everything eaten off 
to the ground, leaving it bare all summer. The settlers up near the Union Fort drove 
as many of the grasshoppers as they could into the creek. So many of them came down 
the ditch they would form a dam at the headgate, making the water flood over the bank 
and run down the road. It was Ann's task to shovel out the grasshoppers every hour and 
break the dam. Late that summer most of them flew away, but there were still too many 
left and for the next three years only half a crop was grown. 

The telegraph line went past their place along State Street, and at that time 
the poles were small, only about half as high as they are today. 

In 1869, the railroad came to Salt Lake City, and everyone rejoiced. They 
would now be able to purchase manufactured goods at less cost and of course, what 
was more Important, the imigrants would no longer have to track to Utah, with hand- 
carts and covered wagons. Two years later the railroad was extended south from Salt 
Lake. The tracks came along the west boundary of their field. A train of flat cars 
would make trips from Salt Lake to the end of the line, hauling the workmen and the 
materials for the construction. There was a camp of railroad workmen at the bottom 
of their field and they often purchased produce at Ann's home. Whenever any of the 
family wanted to go to Salt Lake, they were invited to ride on the flat cars, which 
they were very happy to do. 

One day Ann's mother took her and her brother and sister into the City, riding 
on the flat cars. When they went to the depot to return home, there was a group of 
men there with Brigham Young. Judging from their conversation, the men were railroad 
officials and they were all going south on the train. President Young insisted that they 
ride in the coach with the gentlemen, so they did. When they reached their field. 
President Young Invited them to remain on the train and ride on to the end of the line 
and back. The railroad was then extended as far as Drycreek. While going south, 
the train stopped at about where Sandy Main St. , is now located, and the men got 
off the train and looked around and talked for awhile, then the train continued to 
Drycreek. Here the men talked and studied about buulding a bridge to cross Dry- 
creek. Then returning north, the train stopped at the same place as before. A ditch 
had been dug to try to irrigate the land where Sandy City now stands. The soil was 
very sandy and the men doubted If the ditch would carry water — they feared the banks 
would wash away. At the place where the train stopped, a great deal of sand had 
been washed upon the soil, making it very sandy. 

President Young raked his cane in the sand, scraped his feet in the sand, then 
turning around, he looked in all directions, then said, "Sand, sand, everywhere, 
we'll call this place Sandy." 

Mr. Alexander Kinghorn was the engineer who drove that first train to Sandy. 

He had sandy colored hair and was nicknamed Sandy. He boarded at Ann's home and 
the family became quite well acquainted with him. 
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The first house in Sandy was built by Thomas Alsop and was used to house 
the workmen while they were constructing the railway to the south, 

Ann Parry Greenwood had a wonderful memory and she was never happier than 
when she had a group of her grandchildren and great-grandchildren gather around her, 
listening while she told these early day experiences. She was an accomplished story 
teller and the children listened with rapt attention while she told them Indian stories 
and other incidents and experiences of her early life in the valley that she loved. These 
experiences were very dear to her and she was deeply concerned and anxious that her 
posterity would know of and understand the sacrifices and hardships that the pioneers 
were willing and happy to endure for the sake of their religion. She always had such a 
strong desire to strengthen the faith of others, especially that of her family. Her life 
was always busy. She experienced all of the trials andprivations of pioneer life and 
even in the earliest years of her life she shared with the responsibilities of the home 
and family. This developed her character and prepared her forthe greater responsibil- 
ities of her mature years. 

On 18 December 1871, she married Thomas Greenwood in the Endowment House 
in Salt Lake City. He was a pioneer, having crossed the plains with his father when 
he was only five years old. Thomas and Ann built a small home in Union and they be- 
gan to have their family. They later moved further south on Ninth East Street in a lo- 
cality that is now in Sandy, Utah, but at that time was in the Union Ward. Here they 
owned an acreage of land and had a larger house for their growing family. This was 
the family home until their oldest son Foster moved from a brick home on the same 
acreage, that he had built and occupied. They then purchased this house and here 
the family remained for many years. They had a large family of twelve children born 
to them and when Thomas, the father died, 18 November 1902, there were still eight 
unmarried children in their home. Their youngest son Mark, was bom five months 
after his father's death. But the family rallied around their mother and they all worked 
and planned together. It was not easy, but through the united efforts of all of the 
family, they met the responsibility of maintaining their home and providing for the 
family without the help of the husband and father. Four of the younger family members 
received college educations and one son Ernest filled an L.D.S. Mission in England. 
Ray, another son, fought in France as a soldier in the United States Army during the 
First World War. 

Ann Parry Greenwood was not only a devoted wife and mother but she was never 
too busy to extend a helping hand to others who needed help. If there was sickness, 
bereavement or want she was always there to help lighten the burdens and give assist- 
ance, and wiih loving words of faith she would give encouragement and comfort and 
cheer. 



The writer of this account was on the bus going to Salt Lake City, recently, 
and a lady sat by me and we engaged in conversation. She told me that she lived in 
Midvale and told me her name. I mentioned that I have relatives living in that area , 
and she said, "Was Ann Greenwood your Grandmother?" Of course I answered in the 
affirmative, then she said, "I knew her, and a better woman never lived, she was so 
sweet and good." Then she told me that she had asked her to come to her home and 
pray for her and give her a blessing. This lady had never been granted the blessing 
of having a child and she and her husband wanted children so much. She said that 
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after Grandmother had prayed in her behalf and was leaving. Grandmother said to 
her, "You must not be too unhappy, my girl, if the Loid doesn't give you the children 
you want, maybe you are supposed to raise and take care of some one else's children " 
The lady said that her words seemed to be prophetic because shortly after this her 
us and died and two years later she married a widower with two small motherless 
children. As this lady told me of this experience, I could almost hear her say the 
words, it was so typical of her and exactly the way she would express herself. She 
had such a great and abiding faith in our Heavenly Father, and such a strong testi- 
mony of the truthfulness of the Gospel. When she prayed, you felt almost as if she 
could see him. I have never forgotten the times when I knelt in prayer with her when 
I was a small child and also when I was a young girl in my teens. It made a lasting 
impression on my life and helped to increase my faith. 



She loved to work in the Church and found the time to labor in the Relief So- 
ciety and the Primary Organizations. She was the President of the first Primary Or- 
ganization in the Union Ward, which was one of the four original Primary Organiza- 
tions in the Church. For forty-five years she was a visiting teacher in the Relief 
Society, resigning only when she became infirm and it was impossible for her to con- 
tinue. She also loved to go to the Temple and she went often taking two or three 
sessions each day. 



Her unusual memory and ability to recite poetry that she had learned sixty to 

?r!, nty V T ^ rS before was remark able and she was often asked to go into different 
Wards and Stakes of the Church to recite her poems and tell of early pioneer history 
and experiences. She also loved to make beautiful quilts and she made many of 
them, and no doubt many of them found their way into homes where they were sorely 
needed . Another of her hobbies that brought her much joy and satisfaction was her 
eautiful flowers, and even after she was in her eighties she still worked in her flower 
ga en, getting much pleasure from keeping her home and surroundings beautiful. At 
this time, she was living on Social Avenue, in the East Midvale Ward, where her 
oldest son Foster was the Bishop of the Ward. She and her youngest son Mark, who 
was the last of her family to marry and leave the family home, had traded the farm 
property for this attractive brick home some years before. It was built by her son 
Charles and it was nearer to the Church and the Street Cars (of those days) so it was 
more convenientand pleasant for her during her declining years. After she was no 
longer able to live alone and take care of herself, her property was sold and the pro- 
ceeds were used to pay for her care and comfort. 



She and her noble husband reared a united and industrious family of twelve 
children that were prepared to meet life and accept its responsibilities. At the time 

° ® r <; e f th ' f he ha ? eleven livin § sons and daughters. Ann Parry Greenwood was a 
wonderful mother and was always so proud of her family; their successes and attain- 
ments brought her great joy and satisfaction. 



On April 8, 1948, she died in Murray, Utah, at the age of ninety years, at the 
home of her son John. She left a very numerous posterity. At the present tire her 
living children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and 2 great-great-grandchildren 
number at least two hundred and seventy-five. All of her large posterity will always 
revere her memory. She set a worthy example that all her posterity might well follow. 
Her love of God and her fellow man, her tolerance, her faith and unselfishness, her 
industry and untiring service to bring happiness to others are all worthy of emulation. 

It is not surprising that everyone, old and young alike, lovingly called her Grandma 
Greenwood . 
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The first Union Depot erected in Ogden after the trains arrived. Joseph Parry was active in 
building a spur that brought the railroad into Ogden and he also worked as a Security Guard 
here for a short time. Ogden was recognized as a railway center throughout the entire United 
States. More than 120 trains operated through Ogden daily. 
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All baptisms, endowments and 
sealings done 





OTHER MARHfAGES 
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BIOGRAPHY OF OLIVE ANN STONE PARRY 

Olive Ann Stone Parry, daughter of Amos Pease Stone and Minerva Leantine 
Jones, was bom April 8th, 1847 at Council Bluffs, Iowa, when the church was yet in 
its infancy. She came of sturdy Connecticut stock and though somewhat small in 
stature, was possessed of the vigor, courage and stamina necessary for real pioneer 
life. Her father embraced the gospel in December, 1844 at New Haven, Connecticut. 
Her family commenced their westward journey March 22, 1846. The family left Coun- 
cil Bluffs June 1850 with the Joseph Young Company. The family consisted of Olive 
Ann, her parents, her brother Amos, her sisters Emily and Merab (who were daughters 
of her father's first wife, Amelia Bishop Stone, deceased), her mother's sister Olive 
Ann Jones (who later became the wife of Lorin Farr). The outfit consisted of three 
yoke of oxen, one yoke of cows, and two wagons. Olive Ann Jones walked a good 
part of the way across the plains. They arrived in Salt Lake City September 30, 1350, 
and five days later went to Bountiful. They lived in a three-room log house with 
floors and a cook stove, which was a rare household article in those days. The door 
had a latch key that hung outside during the day but at night it was drawn through on 
the inside, thus locking the door securely. The family was quite comfortably fixed 
more so than most of their neighbors . The house faced west on Stone Creek— this 
creek being named for her father. It irrigated the garden where all kinds of vegetables 
were grown for the family use. When the cricket plague came in 1855 it was the means 
of helping to save the garden. A wide trench was dug around the garden and the water 
turned in. The folks would hit the vegetation with sticks and knock the crickets into 
the water and the stream carried them off. 

Olive Ann W 3 s only three years old when her parents came to Utah so her life 
came into bloom amid the hardships of early days. She was but fourteen years of age 
when the United States struggled in the throes of the Civil War. She lived during the 
administration of every president since Fillmore, and voted for many of them since she 
had her franchise. She went to the polls to cast her vote when Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was elected President and she was in her eighty-sixth year. She has passed 
through the evolution of the log cabin, the tallow dip, the candle, the coal oil lamp, 
the spinning wheel, the ox team, the covered wagon and the horse and buggy to the 
most modern conveniences— the airplane, the electric lights, the railroad, the auto- 
mobile, and the radio. She truly saw the gospel preached from the house tops and 
realized that this is indeed "The Dispensation of the Fulness of Times." 

Her sister Minerva and brother Merlin J. were bom at Bountiful. Her mother 
and the children would gather the wool off the fences where the sheep had crawled 
under as they passed by. Olive Ann being the oldest and her mother in poor health, 
it fell her lot to take obligations in the home beyond her years. 

They moved from Bountiful to Ogden in 1857 and settled on the Tabernacle 
Square for a short time, then moved near Aaron Farr's flouring mill. Here her mother 
spun and sewed by tallow dips. Her father worked at blacksmithing and also acted 
as physician, nurse, housekeeper and cook. Two more sisters of Olive Ann's were 
born while living here— Cordelia and Sylvia. Word came to move south on account of 
the coming of Johnson's Army. The children walked all the way, driving pigs, bare- 
footed, through water and burning sand all day. When night came they would tease 
their mother to let them go to bed without washing their feet, for they knew the results. 
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p^:e7;:i7we“ c ::urhf«hry a V3:;he:^r:?T nin f' but 

a pair of pants made of table oilcloth— the „ n lv thi eanlln ® s ® * Her brother Amos wore 

time. They stopped at Provo Her fathlr h 7 . 6 avallable «° m bke for him at the 

shape of a wickiup or IndTan tepee ttoueh t e # h ° USe fr ° m Canas ' somath ‘"e tha 

returned in the fall, the grain w" s^eadylo klwsT* ^ they 

y o narvest. This they were very thankful for. 

It was the finest house 3 north ofOgden" m b H iU ^ f™* Mack ' S flour miU - 

were bom. They lived there for awhile tho n * Her ?, h ® r ^ rother Friend and sister Vincy 
her father had procured from Bishop Chaunceywlst in a frade^^r^a 05 th ® m111 Which 
while living here, on September 23 , 1861 by Hezekiah Mitrhoii i V6 A * n WaS baptizeci 
day by him. She remembered the ice beino y Hazekiah Mitch ell and confirmed the same 
performed. She also remembered ^ ^ ° n the rlVer S ° the baptism could be 

they could get drinking water. 8 8 " ^ Wlnter and breaking the *ce so 

her way to school wither Wh sfcT ^he^aw ^bi^Vi* 18 * 3 SmaU girl She WaS on 
crossed the road and he did the same Sho , 8 l3n C ° ming towards her - She 

to have the big Indian crols over too* hJ *° the ° ther Side of the s *eet only 

and left. Wh/t a ^ ^ ^ ^ 

four children 1 . 6 She* mothemTthem ^ "I®” 1 ®** Joseph Parr y* a widower with 

her "Aunt Olive "Nine month*? eft h 60 eryasberoWn * They affectionately called 
valid for two d ^d, after being^an in- 

he was noTa^a^docior^^ ‘hiTendertd 7°™ he Came to Utah - and though 
able to relieve much suffering At time*? h ^ 6 Sarvice to the Pioneers and was 

teeth. After her father's ' death shlTl >1 °, ^ " S a dentis ^ling aching 
she faithfully carried on for many yearn U u th ® du . ty of ^ inister ing to the sick which 
a home to see a sick person she did n *t ^ SlSter Said of her that when she went to 
watched their actions ^ndsmdied 8t ° nCe t0 treat them but sat by and 

proceeded to treat them. Many a soul owed^he^r life 10^6^ ''Vvl™ judgment ' she 
was never in the public eye in church or civic activmes Her' Ufjl * Sh6 

one of devotion to her religion, her family, and humanity* f h& St3rt W9S 

Pioneers. Her camp menTber s m were°L th Droud h f f h 00 ^^ an< ?. th6 Dau 8 hters of the Utah 
they affectionately called her "Grandma Parry?" ^ ^ "° Wn daughter " Pioneer and 

spoke of h y e ou P and 0 ^y ‘ ' in her v o pab ^ry-she always 

or how hot the day was, she was "all rlg°ht ^ Splendid ' no matter how cold 
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green meadow to eat their lunch. There was a ditch, without water, which was 
quite deep between the road and the meadow. Her son looked about for a board to 
make a bridge for her to cross, but with the agility of a sixteen year old girl, she 
leaped across the ditch and stood smiling for him to follow. Indian fashion she sat 
with the rest on the ground and enjoyed her lunch. On the way home her son asked, 
"Mother, am I driving too fast?" and she replied, "No, if you don't run into a ditch 
or a telephone pole the speed is alright." 

Her household tasks were accomplished with accuracy and efficiency. The 
speed with which she worked was almost incredible. As a girl at home, whenever 
there was a task to be done or a message to be delivered that required quick action, 
her mother's first query was, "Where is Olive Ann?" 

Neat and immaculate in person she lived her eighty-eight years. Scarcely a 
year before she passed away, she apologized about the neatness of her hair and re- 
marked, "I must look like a scarecrow." She was very ill at this time and she made 
this remark between gasps of pain. At one time she had a son seriously ill in the 
hospital and went to visit him. She was told he had no fever, and she remarked, "I 
have felt burning brows and cold feet and hands too long to be fooled by a thermometer." 

Her husband built her a lovely home at 1769 Washington Ave. He passed away 
in 1911 and after that her son Amos had a home built for her at 348 Parry St. , just 
around the comer. This home was between her daughter Lizzie's and son Elias's homes. 
She lived there the rest of her life. They watched over her and helped her in her later 
years. Amos lived there until he went to San Francisco to work for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

Olive Ann passed away at her home on April 16, 1935. She was the mother of 
nine children. She was survived by three sons, twenty-one grandchildren and twenty 
great-grandchildren. She was buried next to her beloved husband in the Parry lot at 
Ogden City Cemetery. 

Children of Olive Ann Stone and Joseph Parry: 

Brigham, b. 14 December 1867 in Ogden; died 6 February 1868. 

Chauncey, b. 27 September 1869 in Ogden; md. Julia E. Hutchens 7 November 
1894; died 7 June 1911. 

Olive Ann, b. 26 February 1872 in Ogden, d. 30 January 1880. 

David, b. 28 September 1874 in Ogden, d. 5 January 1880. 

Walter, b. 27 April 1877 in Ogden, md. Jeannette C. Petterson 24 June 1908, 
died 15 June 1936. 

Ada, b. 22 December 1880 in Ogden, md. Sumner P. Nelson 9 April 1902, 
died 7 January 1910. 

Elizabeth, b. 26 August 1882 in Ogden, md. Walter N. Fam 14 January 1909, 
died 26 April 1931. 

Amos, b. 14 July 1885 in Ogden, died 1 November 1967. 

Elias, b. 29 February 1888 in Ogden, md. Nathalia Johanson 8 January 1917, 
died 12 January 1944. 

(Copied from "THE PARRY GENEALOGY" by Merlin J. Stone, book now in possession 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite . ) 
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at 1769 Wash. Ave. 

Left to right: Joseph, Olive Ann, Ada, Amos, 
Elias, Elizabeth 






Joseph & Olive Ann Parry & daughter Elizabeth 
in front of their home, 1769 Wash. Ave. 



Joseph & Olive Ann Stone Parry 
in their later years 




All baptisms, endowments and 
sealings done 
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BIOGRAPHY OF CHAUNCEY PARRY 

. ° ha ™«y ParTy was bom ° n 27 September 1869 at Ogden, Weber County 
Utah At that time, Utah had not been approved as a separate surveying district' Its 

Zf* *,° the eastem limlts ° f Celifomia, and included Nevada 

had no":e°n^“ a ' ! '° mIng ' ^ ^ )USt be “ ° rgaalzad ' «*»*> 

Five months before Chauncey's birth, in March 1869, the railroad with the 
first locomotive had come steaming over the Union Pacific, and Chauncey's father 
Joseph, was on the Ogden City reception committee. A few weeks later the Golden 
Spike was driven at Promontory, and the connection between east and west was com- 



There is no mention of the home in which Chauncey was born. A statement 

on 6 Ld £ a ,° Cal neW f Spap f reads: "Joseph's log hut on the comer of Washing- 
ton and 23rd Street was at first displaced by an adobe house, then by a stone stnic- 

ture then by a frame building." Chauncey could have been bom in the log hut, the 
adobe house, or the stone structure. e 

Chauncey was the second of nine children bom to Joseph Parry, a native of 
Waies and a carpenter by trade, and Olive Ann Stone, who was born in Iowa while 
her parents were enroute to Utah. Chan, as he was affectionately called, had five 
brothers and three sisters: Brigham, born 14 December 1867, who died one year be- 
fore Chan s birth; Olive Ann, bom 26February 1872; David, 28 September 1874' 
elter, 27 Apnl 1877; Ada , 22 December 1 880; Elizabeth, 26 August 1882; Amos 
15 July 1885; and Elias, 29 February 1888. 

t t,. At the t l me ° f Chan ' s birth ' his mother was caring for the four children of 
osep s second wife, Eliza Tunks, who had died three years before. Joseph was a 

22 February 1 maiTled Ann Malln 5 January 1857 ' a ”d Susan Amelia Wright Brown 

_ 1 n , TheS J Were the days when there were no telephones, no electric cars, only 

Tnd Dla°cpd r in t n h S; 7 g machines or dryers-water had to be toted, heated 

tn hp nr ^ r ^ < WSre Scrubbed b F hand on the washboard; soap had 

Tm ^ WOOd aSh6S and greaSe saved in cooking. There 

ere no eiactrtc stoves or irons— ironing was done with irons heated on a coal stove- 

. ^e T ors t radios, or televisions. People complained about swarms of 

On thp°Mf erS ^ S °f denSe 7 tlmeS tD ° bSGure the sun * Flies w ere everywhere in summer. 
On the city streets was the smell of horses and garbage. 

When Chan was one year old, Ogden was placed under quarantine due to a 
smallpox epidemic. 



Chan attended the public schools. 

When he was seven years old. President Ulysses S. Grant issued a proclama- 
on urging Americans to observe the Centennial Anniversary of the founding of the 
nation on July 4, 1876. Territorial Governor Emery came to Ogden to participate He 
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was greeted by two judges, F. D. Richards and A, F. Farr, Mayor Herrick, Ex- Mayor 
Lorin Farr, Joseph Parry and others. 

"Two big gatherings were held at the City Hall Liberty Flag Pole and at the 
Weber County Courthouse. After the Stars and Stripes were hoisted, the artillery 
fired a 13 gun salute, and gunfire must have echoed across the valley. Music was 
played by the 4th Infantry Band from Fort Bridger, and the Ogden Brass. 

"There were almost as many visitors as residents in Ogden that day, Utah 
Central Railroad ran three times, with 600 aboard; 1100 came from Salt Lake, 300 
from Box Elder and Cache. The Union Pacific brought many people. 

"A parade formed at Tabernacle Square. Concerts were held in the afternoon." 

Undoubtedly the Parry family joined in the festivities, had a picnic at Jones 
Grove and saw the fireworks at night. 

When Chan was eight years old, Brigham Young died. 

Chauncey graduated from High School, and later pursued a commercial course 
in Smith's Night School. Ogden at this time, before the State was admitted to the 
Union, must have been a sleepy appearing little town, with its muddy streets tra- 
versed by prancing horses and lumbering wagons. Washington Avenue was Main 
Street and Adams Avenue was Spring Street, due to the numerous springs there. 

After his father's mission to Wales, and during Chan's childhood and adoles- 
cent years, his father worked at the Central and Utah Railroad Companies, was Union 
Depot poliveman, planted an orchard and several vegetable gardens. Chan worked 
upon the home farm, cultivating and developing the fields and caring for the crops. 

His father had wood contracts fall and winter, using six teams and fifteen men. He 
also surfaced tar sidewalks. 

On September 24, 1890 the Manifesto was revealed, and the Church denounced 
the practice of polygamy. This opened the way for Statehood because polygamy had 
been used as a heavy weapon by those who wanted to prevent Utah from becoming a 
State. 



The Salt Lake Tribune, which began in 1871, had spent the next forty years 
trying to do away with the domination of the Church in the political, economic, 
ecclesiastical and social policies of the area. The Tribune opposed the Peoples 
Party, which was dominated by the Church, and later became the Democratic Party, 
and the Tribune supported the non-Mormon Liberal Party, which became the Republican 
Party. 



On 5 January 1896, President Grover Cleveland proclaimed Utah a State, Bed- 
lam broke loose. Guns were fired, bells rang, whistles blew, and street demonstra- 
tions were everywhere. Much of the antagonism between Mormons and non- Mormons 
had dissipated, and all agreed Statehood was a magnificent accomplishment. 

When Julia Eliza Hutchens, the young lady Chan married, was seventeen 
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years old she went into town to the old Central School. On one of those long walks 
from 25th St. and Grant Ave. to her home on 2nd St., she passed by the Simon Higgi n - 
otham Merchandise Store, located on the southwest comer of 17th and Washington 
Ave. That day Chauncey Parry stood on the steps of the store, and said to his friend 
Simon: "Someday Julia Hutchens is going to be my wife." Julia knew nothing of this 
for three years. At a dance at the Mound Fort School, Chan asked this popular young 
lady to go to the Valentine dance with him the following week. She accepted. The 
night arrived, and Chan came with his old horse "Nig" hitched to the buggy. 



Julia and Chan attended the grand opening of the Saltair Resort. They must 
^ave fallen in love, because Chan just kept coming to see her from then on until 
November 7, 1894 when they were married in the Salt Lake Temple. Julia Eliza was 
the daughter of William Birch Hutchens , a native of South Carolina , and Mary Eliza 
Stone, who was born in England. 



Their first home was a two-room home on 18th and Kiesel. Julia had a wonder- 
f ul trousseau for those days, including a sewing machine. They bought enough to 
make their home comfortable, and lived on $35 a month. Here their first child, Olive 
Etta was born. Later they build a three room home on Washington Ave. During the 

^r-hflHrln 1 Chan added onto the h ° m e until it had nine rooms. Into that home 

l h d m T ° m ° land Chauncey, bom 7 May 1897; Vernon Frank, 7 March 
899; Arvilla Irene 15 August 1901; Melba Grace, 30 July 1904; Mary Lucile, 1 May 
1907, and Julia Fern, 1 May 1910. 



When Chan was 29 (1908), business prospects became better. Real estate 

w rent ? iS increased ' and the p an:y Block was completed at a cost of $20,000. 

ith the completion of the Parry Block, it was said that Joseph had risen from a 
humble place to a position of influence, from want to prosperity* 

Chan was connected with the Consolidated Implement Co. and later engaged 
in the coal business with John Farr. Eventually he turned his attention to the real 
estate and insurance business, and became prominent in this field. In 1889 he con- 
sohdated the Parry Property interests and had the Parry Building erected on 23rd and 

^! Sh ^ S n OI J‘ i? 1S bullding is n ° w occupied by the Bon Marche Company in the Ogden 
lty Mall.) This was one of the fine structures of Ogden at that time. Chan nego- 
tiated many important realty transfers, owning some of the best business blocks and 
residential property. With his progressive spirit, he not only made his business pro- 
vide for his family’s support, but he also built up and improved the city. 



Chan was also connected with the Joseph Parry Monumental Co. Years after 
his death, this company then located on Washington and 17th, made and shipped to 
Clarkston, Utah, the monument honoring Martin Harris, one of the three witnesses to 
, e divine authenticity of the Book of Mormon. The Parry family had a tradition of 
being stone-cutters and masons for more than 600 years. 



Chan stood for all that pertains to progress and improvement in the community 
and was regarded as one of the valued citizens of Ogden. He was thoroughly reliable, 
loyal in his friendships, and devoted to the welfare of his family, finding his great- 
est happiness at his own fireside. His honesty in all his dealings, and his many 

sterling traits of character, greatly endeared him to those who knew him. The work 
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that had been instituted by his father, was carried on by Chan. 

In his political views, Chan was a Democrat, yet he maintained an indepen- 
dent course if his judgment so dictated. 

The love between Julia and Chan was a rare one. It was a very happy house- 
hold for many years. There was a vein of humor running in the family and the children 
always cherished a great respect for one another. 

Chan was a wonderful husband and father. He was considerate of Julia and 
when she was called into the Relief Society she had five small children. He encour- 
aged her and said, "You do what the Bishop has asked you to do. I will help you." 

He knew his wife needed to get out and mingle with the sisters. 

A daughter remembers her father taking the family for a ride in one of the first 
automobiles, a white buick owned by the Joseph Parry Investment Co. It was an open 
car with no top. During the ride it began to rain, and a large piece of oil cloth was 
put over the children in the back seat, to keep them dry. (The first automobile came 
to Utah in 1900.) 

Another daughter remembers her father renting a surrey, and taking the family 
for a ride on Sundays. She also remembers him sitting in the kitchen rocking chair 
and admiring his beautiful skin and dark curly hair. 

During the years of the family growing up. Church attendance was a natural 
thing. The children were given musical training, and nothing pleased their father 
more than to hear a simple piece played by Olive on the piano, Roland on the trumpet, 
and Frank on the violin. He called it the family orchestra. 

The large back yard at 1763 Washington Ave. was filled with children from 
morning till night — in the sand pile, up the peach trees, in the swing, in the big red 
barn. 



Julia and Chan made sure that the children received blessings soon after their 
birth, that they were baptized and confirmed members of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. The boys were ordained deacons and progressed to Elders in 
the Priesthood. 

In June, 1911, Chan, who had been suffering with stomach trouble for some 
time, was rushed to the Dee Hospital. He had bleeding ulcers, and a few days later, 
on the 7th, he died. One of the nurses at the hospital said the saddest sight she 
saw in all her nursing experience was when Julia brought her seven children to the 
hospital to see their father for the last time. 

The oldest son was sixteen at the time of his father's death, and remembers 
some of the difficult years in the rearing of the children, ranging from 1 to 17 years. 
He became a responsible part of the family. 

After Chan's death, his body lay in the back parlor of the family home. Julia 
kept his face covered with damp cloths. One child remembers the black patent 
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leather slippers she wore to the funeral. Another the smell of flowers, eating soda 
crackers during the service, and her mother wearing a black veil. 

Chan’s death occasioned deep and widespread regret in the City in which he 
was bom, and in which his entire life was passed. He and Julia had enjoyed seven- 
teen years of happy married life. Now she was left with the responsibility of rearing 
a arge family. Although Chan had just completed his father's will, he had neglected 
to make his own, and his estate was hampered with litigation for many years. 

. . . / u ?- ia Z® 11 keenly the load she was called upon to carry. Her family had been 

aught to be industrious and helpful. She had her work in the Relief Society, and a 
faith in the Lord beyond compare. She had been taught to be self-sustaining, and so 
she wen boldly onward. Sometimes she took in boarders, and sometimes she sewed 
for people. She had twelve temple suits which she rented to people, and always kept 
them clean and in repair. There was a will to succeed, and there was also a way. 

The children worked hard, and each one received college education. The old- 
est son served a 3* year mission in New Zealand, and as companion to Elder Matthew 
Cowley assisted in translating the Doctrine and Covenants into the Maori language 
received scholarships to a University in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Columbia 
University in New York, and became an authority on coal. He also served in World 

ar ** , As the 8 irls matured, they were employed in good positions, and worked to 
get their education. All the children married and reared good families. 

f . . .^ hen Iulia dled at the age of 92, she left a heritage for Chan and herself of 

chiWren dren ^ ° ^ preceded her in death )» 23 grandchildren, and 39 great-grand- 

(Written and compiled by a daughter, Mary Lucile Parry Peterson, from the following 

H AnfiVlh7^ hw, Albert F ’ Phelps ” Know U,ah ": Salt La>=e Mbune. 

q P ri i 1 ? 71, HiStory of utah Since statehood, Vol.II, pages 424, 576-581; Ogden 

Memor^s fT ln n' 4 ^ T®'' "™ s ‘ S Your Llfe ' Julla '" by Elizabeth Shaw Stewart; 
o les of Arvilla and Lucile; Roland Parry’s Biography by Gloria Parry Walter.) 



PRAYER 

I do not ask to walk smooth paths 
Nor bear an easy load. 

I pray for strength and fortitude 
To climb the rock strewn road. 

Give me such courage I can scale 
The hardest peaks alone 
And transform every stumbling block 
Into a stepping stone. 

Gail Brook Burket 
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JULIA ELIZA HUTCHENS PARRY BIOGRAPHY 

Julia Eliza Hutchens Parry was born May 4, 1871 in Ogden City, Weber County, 
Utah. She was the daughter of William B. Hutchens and Mary Eliza Stone. Her father 
was born in Spartenberg County, South Carolina, and her mother in Derrington, Berk- 
shire, near Newbury, England. They were both among the Utah Pioneers of 1850 and 
1851 and endured many of the hardships and privations incident to pioneer life. They 
were, however, industrious and united in their efforts, striving to develop this part 
of the country which at that time was practically a wilderness where various Indian 
tribes roamed. The parents were very much devoted to their religion and gave this 
religious training to their children. 

Julia's father died when she was fourteen years of age, therefore it became 
her duty to assist her mother along with other members of the family. Being handy 
with the needle, she learned dressmaking, the proceeds from which contributed very 
materially toward the family maintenance. 

Julia and her sisters enjoyed each other very much in their growing-up years. 
They were fun loving and well respected by their peers. They enjoyed dancing and the 
home and church parties, and always had ready escorts to take them to the various 
places. One of Julia's escorts, Emery Soule, loved her very much. He died in his 
early twenties and the Soule family wanted her to be sealed to him, but she did not 
feel that deeply for him. When Julia was working and earning money, she and her 
friend, Rachel Thomas, decided to give a dance in the hall that was above the building 
on the corner of 2nd and Washington Blvd. It was a great success and the two of them 
made sufficient money to buy themselves u . 

She received an eighth grade education in the public school. She had to walk 
to the school which was located on 25th St. and Grant Ave. When school was out, 
she would walk back to her home located on 2nd St. below the now present Wall Ave. 
She often said she could walk faster than the street cars which were pulled by mules 
at that time. Her education did not stop when she left school. She always loved good 
books, and through them she gained a fund of very valuable information. When a young 
girl, she also held several positions of trust and leadership in the Church. 

Julia became the wife of Chauncey Parry on November 7, 1894, and to this 
union were bom seven children, two sons and five daughters. They lived very happily 
together for seventeen years when Chauncey died, leaving her with the care and res- 
ponsibility of guiding and rearing her seven children, the eldest being seventeen and 
the baby one year old. Although Chauncey left a very generous estate, no will had 
been made which placed the estate until Fern, the youngest child, became of proper 
age. Funds available for Julia had to be processed through court so lawyer fees took 
a good share of the estate. Chauncey' s Insurance business which was doing very 
well at the time of his death, was sold as the children were not old enough to take 
over the business. The estate being under litigation for 1 9 years brought much hardship. 

Many times during the rearing of the family, Julia found it necessary to take 
in boarders and do sewing to reimburse the family budget. She also made temple 
clothes and rented them out which aided her in keeping the bills paid. Later Julia 

reverted the south side of their big home into an apartment— the rental money received 
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to°h!>ln thi P h d the . f ^ lly considerably. The children all worked whenever possible 
p he household, and when Roland went on his mission each child helped as 
much as possible in paying the expense of his mission. She was a wonderful organi- 
zer in the home and the children were taught to take responsibilities early in their 
Thf ? UC , C ® SS sh ® achieved in this undertaking is exemplified in every child. 

trnt h M 8 ^ S ^ S K n u th ! communities where they live speaks louder than words the 
ue Mother- love behind it all, and the wonderful teachings she gave them. 

The girls remember the many ruffly dresses their Mother made them. They 
were so proud of them. She was a wonderful seamstress. They also remember how 

familylotj Cge" r °° f °" *** room --“ m ' ««<*••. "hlch helped the 

ietv whin ih bored r r :r years as a ieader in the North weber stake Reiief soc- 

o work in thf, Wa V hl f ? y - fiVe ' and the mother of five children, she was asked 

th*7rh» , this organization as a counselor to the Ward President. It was at this time 

drei and thp 6 ^ ^ \ l loVely girl to live in the home help Julia with the chil- 
V i ho l Se ™ OT *- Her name was Jeanette Driver and both Julia and the children 
learned to love her. She was a great help to her when Chauncey died. 

lief n aS th / rty - seven ^ ears old Julia became a Board member on the Re- 

selor to thi ? rga ^ izatlon and aft er serving here for two years became first coun- 

n .,° ° ^ Stake Rre ^dent, which position she held for eleven years. She was then 

much aid tt^ me XS? PreSident of the Relief Society. She enjoyed this work so 
« . , thi ® responsibility together with the love of all the sisters throughout the 

Stake, helped her adjust to the life she had without a companion. 

At this time our nation was in the throes of a World War. The Relief Society 
ook an important part in food conservation, sewing, knitting and gathering clothes 

Red°rr^r S re K ef u Lib6rty B ° ndS and Thrift and War Savin g Stam P s were Sold and 

* vTf memb ® rship was solicited. During one of the drives for Liberty Bonds, the 

?ufia e had fT 1 " h ' S s u ubscribed and $850 thrift and War Savings Stamps sold. 

Julia had full charge of the Sewing Dept, which entailed a great amount of time and 

labor in cutting out and preparing work for the various wards. The finished articles 
were then brought back to be packed and shipped to our soldier boys. 

* ulia bad much compassion for her fellowmen. When David Hutchens, her 
brother was ill, she brought him into the home and took care of him. Also when the 

ZrZrl t!" 7 £ in need ° f care She also br °ught her to her heme and gave 

e , Car ; The older children remember these episodes very well, and stated that 
bo h patients demanded much attention from her and the children. 



teristlcfhtv. wi h ,nf * g ‘ Ven She held Wlth honor and dl e nlt ''- Her chief charac- 
ter k „ "““ngness to serve - her obedience to those In authority over 

her prayerful, kind, humble and loving disposition has made her 
trong and able to meet the many and varied responsibilities with which she was con- 
tantly confronted. In her quiet and retiring way she has relieved the needs of many 
n trying circumstances— visiting the sick at all hours of the night, assisting the 
doctors with new bom babes in many humble homes, caring for the needs of the poor, 
and assisting in the preparation of the dead for burial. 
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She was a member of the Stake Genealogical Committee for several years and 
spent many hours in research work. She loved to go to the temple. She would arise 
very early and walk down to the Bamberger Station located on 24th St. below Grant 
Ave. and catch the train to Salt Lake. Upon returning she would walk to her home 
carrying her little suitcase. 

She travelled to many parts of the United States by car, train and air, to visit 
her married children and close relations. She was always well versed on world con- 
ditions because of daily newspaper reading, and by radio and television cultural pro- 
grams. Her love for dancing was always with her. She was delighted when the Daugh- 
ters of the Utah Pioneers, of which she was an active member, put on their yearly 
dance. Roland, her son, would escort Julia dressed in her long pink, pioneer dress 
and she would dance all evening. 

As a mother, a church worker, or in the work of the community, she has always 
used very good judgment in all her decisions. Her sweet influence was felt by her 
children, her church associates, and all who came in contact with her, and they all 
loved her dearly. Her children have fond memories of the peace and contentment they 
enjoyed during their childhood days. She was a wonderful cook, and possessed the 
talent of making people feel they each were very special, and could accomplish great 
things. In 1953 she was chosen to be one of the nominees to be the State Mother of 
Utah which was a great honor. 

Julia encouraged her children to seek a good education. As the children all 
went to work early, they were able to finance themselves through their college educa- 
tions. The value and love of work she instilled in them in the growing up years. 

She was always strict in her observance of the Law of Tithing, and in keeping 
the Sabbath Day holy. Using her own words, "I love my Church work because it has 
helped me rear my family. In all I have undertaken to do, it has made me a better 
woman and has brought me so much joy, happiness, satisfaction and love that without 
it I would be a nonentity." She bore an ardent testimony to her children and at fast 
meeting always aomonishing that Jesus was the Savior of the world, that Joseph Smith 
had been foreordained to restore the gospel in this dispensation and that the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is the only true church on earth. 

The last few years of Julia's life were spent in a wheelchair. The arthritis 
that began when she was in her fifties, degenerated her knees so she could not walk. 
Through it all she never complained. She was always a delight to visit with and did 
a great deal for hers elf by pushing the wheelchair around her apartment. She gave 
thanks constantly to the Lord for the many blessings he had bestowed on her. 

Julia died November 23, 1963. She was ninety- two years old. Her funeral, 
which she had planned with her daughter was an inspiration to the great many who 
attended. Her Bishop in his talk gave this tribute: "Her character is unspotted. All 
of the fine traits that are becoming of royalty, are a part of her being. Indeed may I 
say, as a mother, she is a "Queen in Israel." " 
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Julia's children are as follows: 



Olive P. Thomas Gifted Musician and wife of T. B . Thomas. Mother 

Bom July 30, 1895 of six children. 



Roland Parry 
Bom May 7, 1897 



V. Frank Parry 
Bom March 7, 1899 



Arvilla P. Ekins 
Bom August 15, 1901 

Grace P. Baddley 
Bom July 30, 1904 

Lucille P. Peterson 
Bom May 1 , 1 907 



Fern P. Taylor 
Bom May 1 , 1910 



Music Composer of "A Child is Born," and "All 
Faces West." Served a New Zealand Mission and 
was a companion of Matthew Cowley in mission 
field. He helped Apostle Cowley translate the 
Doctrine and Covenants into Maori language. Had 
two children by his wife Helen Talmadge, daughter 
of Apostle James E. Talmadge. 

A brilliant student who received scholarships to 
University of Pittsburg and also Columbia University 
in New York. He was Chief of Coal Branch, Bureau of 
Mines in Denver and a noted authority on Western 
Coal. Had four children. 

Wife of Ernest R. Ekins. She was business manager 
of Ekins Dairy, mother of one son. 

Wife of Wallace D. Baddley, Accountant at Commer- 
cial Security Bank. Mother of four children. 

Wife of M. Blaine Peterson, Attorney, who was 
Mission President in Munich, Germany. She served 
on Relief Society General Board and was on the Utah 
State Higher Education Board. Mother of four children. 

Wife of Reed Taylor, Accountant. Manager of Thomas 
Investment Co. P.T.A. Worker. Served on Sunday 
School Stake Board and held various teaching positions. 
Mother of three children. 




1 

i v 

Julia PARRY & Daugh 
Grace, Fern, Arvilla, Olive & Lucile 



(Written by Julia's daughter. Fern P. Taylor, after consulting with Arvilla P. 
Ekins and Lucille P. Peterson.) 
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Chauncey & Julia E. Hutchens Parry 




CHAUNCEY PARRY FAMILY (194,8) 

Top Row: Frank, Grace, Fern, Olive, Roland 

Front Row: Arvilla, wife Julia, Lucile 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WALTER PARRY 



Wa } T t f r . Pa ^ ry ' bom to ° live Ann Stone p arry and Joseph Parry on April 27, 1877 
? n 2?? 1 ' ? ; ? ie l[ Une 15/ 1936 ‘ Married June 24, 1908 at Salt Lake City, Utah 

Petters n mP rf J f u °rf JeSUS ChriSt ° f Utter - da V Sa ints , to Jeanette Cornelia 
fflftn A w d f w K ? r ° f TT HanS D ‘ Petters on and Mary Ann McFarland, bom February 7, 
1880 at West Weber, Utah, died February 29, 1956. 

i * u Mr * Parry ' s early education was received in the Ogden Public Schools, and 
later, he was graduated from the Commercial Department of the Smithsonian Business 
college, and from the missionary course of the Weber Normal College. 

j . ™ as a ? u Ctl y e member of the Church of Jesis Christ of Latter-day Saints 
and at the time of his death, a member of the High Priests Quorum of the Ogden Stake. 

thTsh ^ U f?r S |H 7 n 1 1 02 t0 November 1904 he was a missionary to England, laboring in 
the Sheffield Conference . He spent most of his time in the Doncaster and Mexboro 

mil? /*,**"? ° r ° n , e IT* WaS Secretary of this Conference. It was while upon this 
ion that he availed himself of the opportunity to make two visits to Wales, the 

home of his forefathers, one during his mission and one after his release. At the 
and °S witzerla nd* S miSSi ° naiy Work ' he also traveled ln France, Belgium, Germany 

Mr# Pany was » by nature, a builder and engineer and his activities in con- 
Tn i'rqq ’ 11 WO J k c ° nt ^ buted to the business and residential districts of Ogden, Utah. 
?nn 89 f 9 th Un p er h D f 1 i , rection of his father, Joseph Parry, he assisted in the construc- 
in the C ° mer ° f Twent y-third Street and Washington Avenue 

0 ? d ' ' In 1913 the building was destroyed by fire and Mr. Parry planned 

the construction of the new Parry Building which stood for many years 
at that location. During each year between 1913 and 1921 he built or remodeled a 

ore or residence, lending considerable to the improvement and upbuilding of his 
native city. 

In Ma rch 1907 the Parry-Duffy Monument Works was established and in August 

° * Sa ^?*r y ? ar Joseph Parry and his Son ' Chauncey, bought Mr. John Duffy's in- 

terest and Walter Parry continued as manager of the business which then operated 

P*™* h IOS w h , Pany & S ° nS Compan ^ S «U ^ter, after the death of Joseph 

Parry and Chauncey, Walter Parry purchased the interest of their heirs. He continued 

° ° Pe . rat ® ,® b y Sine f S aS P r °Prleter and owner until shortly before his untimely death 
when ill health forced him to cease operations. 

Mr. Parry erected many beautiful monuments to others during his years in the 
monument business but the most important and lasting memorial which he created to 
his own memory is his wonderful influence on his children. He and his loving wife 
taught them to love truth, to treasure beauty in the arts and in nature and to strive 
° ° ou f atandin g w ork in whatever field they later were to choose. His gentle but 

highly effective teaching lives in the hearts and minds of his children and their off- 
spring . 



Children: Hubert Dean, b. April 7, 1909 Jeanette, (Mrs. Wayne B. Oarff), 
Robert Walter, b. October 1 , 191 7 b. October 28, 1912 
Edward Petterson, b. November 5, 1922 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JEANETTE CORNELIA FETTERS ON PARRY 

On February 7, 1880, in West Weber, Weber County, Utah, there was bom 
a little girl whose name was Jeanette Cornelia Petterson. She was the daughter of 
Hans D. and Mary Ann McFarland Petterson, both of whom were pioneers to Utah for 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Jeanette's mohter was a native of 
Scotland and her father a native of Sweden. She had five brothers: Hans, William, 
Peter, Archibald, and Theodore. Her sisters were Margaret, Bengta , and Mary Ann 
Petterson. 

As a small child, Jeanette had golden-blond hair, almost as fine as a baby's 
hair. Her eyes were blue and her skin was very light and lovely. She was known for 
her sweet, sunny disposition. Whenever her mother wanted anything done in a hurry, 
she would say, "Call my willing, happy girl; she'll do it." 

She was a very modest child. On one occasion a man stood watching her play 
jacks. He said, "My, how did you learn to do that so well?" Her only reply way, 
"Thank you. I never praise myself." This modesty was typical of her throughout her 
life . 




She loved anything beautiful; beauty in nature, beauty in character. She loved 
the beauty of fine poetry. Her high ideals and admiration of uplifting things was an 
inspiration to all who knew her. Speaking of her childhood, she once said, "When I 
was a young girl, my mother taught me to read poetry, and day after day she allowed 
me to read to her. When I think of it now, I wonder how she had the patience to listen 
to me. I still love poetry; it is one of my hobbies." 

Jeanette was educated in West Weber, Utah, and in Ogden, Utah. She gradu- 
ated from Ogden High School with high honors (Magna Cum Laude). On June 24, 1908 
she married Walter Parry of Ogden. To them were bom three sons: H. Dean, Robert 
W. , and Edward P. , and one daughter, Jeanette. After the death of her husband in 
1936, Mrs. Parry spent some time living in Logan, Utah, where her sons we re attend- 
ing school. While there, she furthered her literary education by taking courses at the 
Utah State Agricultural College. Later she moved to Salt Lake City where she spent 
the remainder of her life. 

Her poetry was a part of her everyday life. Often while she was washing the 
dishes, or running the. washing machine, lines would come to her to complete a poem, 
and she would pause for a moment to write them down. She led a busy life, rearing a 
family, and working in many capacities in her church, bat with it all, she took time to 
develop her special talent of making lovely word pictures. 

She died at her home in Salt Lake City in the same month in which she was 
bom, February 9, 1956. 

Hers was a life of service, happiness her reward. 

Her death, a solemn quiet eve with finest memories starred. 

Her poetry reveals to all the beauties of her soul. 

Her loftiness in word and thought, a truly worthy goal. 
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These lovely poems were written by her: 

GOSPEL HERITAGE 

God give me courage of tall trees 
That pierce the black of night. 

Give me the strength of sea shore cliffs 
That turn the tides mad flight. 

Give me the tenderness of snow 
That hides the faults of earth. 

Give me the power to proudly live 
My heritage of birth. 



THIS IS THE PLACE 

This is the place, God-chosen land. 

On the shores of an inland sea. 

Where seagulls dip, then rise again 
To blue infinity. 

"This is the place," the prophet said. 

The light of God shown on his face; 

Deep rugged canyons caught the words, 
"Drive on, this is the place!" 

Thirsty lands in the burning sun. 

In the distance the salt blue sea. 

Brave hearts took hold with patient hands. 
This would their homeland be. 

Here where the desert sands lay deep. 
They plowed the stubborn virgin sod. 

At last a mecca for their faith. 

The right to worship God. 



NIGHT 

I love the night, the magic night 
That settles soft and still. 

And beckons to the rising moon 
That peeks above the hill. 

I love the night, deep purple night. 
When cares of day are gone, 

I love the night when shadows break. 
For it reveals the dawn. 




Jeanette Petterson Parry 



Walter Parry 



i 
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Walter Parry Family (1988) 

Back Row: Robert Walter Parry, Edward Petterson Parry; 

Hubert Dean Parry; Wayne Brimhall Garff 
Front Row: Marjorie Nelson Parry; Noreen Eilts Parry; 

Virginia Nicholas Parry; Jeanette Parry 
Garff 



Walter Parry as Child 



I 




SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Records of Hubert Dean and Virginia Nicholas Parr/ 



All baptisms, endowments and 
sealings done 
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OURCES OF INFORMATION 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER MARRIAGES 

Family Records of Robert Walter Parry 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ADA PARRY NELSON 

Ada Parry was the sixth child bom to Joseph and Olive Ann Stone Parry. The 
date was December 22, 1880. At this time the diphtheria was rampant. In January 
1881 two children in this family died of this disease, little David and daughter Olive 
Ann. The new baby Ada was given every protection possible. Because it was such 
a contagious disease the neighbors did not dare come in to the home to help the 
family. 



On April 9 , 1902 Ada married Sumner Parker Nelson in the Salt Lake Temple. 
Four children were bom to their union: Gwendolyn bom April 23, 1903 , Melba bom 
September 22, 1905, Blanche born July 2, 1907 and Sumner Parry bom December 15, 
1909 . They were a happy family and Sumner built a lovely home for them on Parry 
St. in Ogden. 

Ada was a beautiful woman and was always willing to bless and help others 
outside of her household. She was active in the Primary Dept, of the Sunday School 
and was in the Presidency of the Primary Association of the Third Ward. Her work 
is evidenced in the many young men and women, who in those years were her pupils. 
The patience, loving kindness and unselfishness manifested in her life could have 
been developed through her training as a member of a plural family where doctrines 
of the Savior were adhered to daily. 

She was an excellent cook and organizer, and at the frequent family get- 
togethers, she was always at the forefront. She loved a neat and tidy house. She 
fully filled the sweetest of words — wife and mother. 

Ada, at the age of 30 years, died on January 7, 1910. This was a most diffi- 
cult time for Sumner and his children. Gwen, the oldest was only 6-1/2 , Melba 4, 
Blanche 2-1/2 and Sumner Parry 3 weeks old. 

Blanche's memories of her are few and very dim. As she lay in her casket in 
their living room Ada must have made a beautiful, youthful, but very sad picture. 

She was aware that things were different, but many quiet people around, impossible 
for her to understand. She recalls Uncle Walter Farr lifted her to see her mother. 

Of course, she didn't know her feelings then, but she must have felt she was beau- 
tiful. Death to these young children was something they couldn't understand. 

Sumner's mother, Sarah Ann Pool Nelson who was 66 years old came to live 
with the family and take care of them. She loved their mother Ada and spoke to the 
children often of her, not only of her physical beauty, but her love and devotion to 
her husband, her children and to her home. Every minute of the Grandmother's day 
was used to its fullest, if not in household duties it was sewing clothes, making 
quilt blocks or cooking good meals for the family. Each child was given tasks to 
be done in the home and they learned the value of work. As the children grew older 
and began to realize they had a Grandmother instead of a Mother, there were many 
questions that she had to answer. One of the incidents Blanche recalls happened 
when she was sitting on the front steps of their home. One lady walked down the 
street and passed the home. Blanche ran to her Grandmother crying, thinking she 
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was her Mother and had passed right on by. 

The children express their pride in being the daughters and son of such a 
noble, sweet spirit. They are proud of their Father for the strength he had in his 
bereavement and the responsibilities and problems that were his in raising four small 
children without her. The example of these beloved parents and their grandmother 
Nelson has given untold strength and determination in the children solving their own 
problems and caring for and raising their own children. They give thanks to their 
Heavenly Father for this heritage which becomes more precious each day of their 
lives . 




Back Row: Sumner P. Nelson, Gwendolyn Nelson Cayton, Ada Parry Nelson 

Front Row: S. Parry Nelson (insertion), Melba Nelson Heiner, and 

Blanche Nelson Taylor Bradford 



GENTLE LOVE 

A whisp of wind , 

A glimmer of gold. 

The Hand of God , 

Of love unfolds. 

Raindrops of hope, 
Dewdrops of care, 
Gentle reminders, 

God's Hand everywhere. 
Mary Pederson 
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BIOGRAPHY OF SUMNER PARKER NELSON 



Sumner Parker Nelson was bom June 7, 1879 , in Ogden, Weber County, 

Utah , the son of James H. and Sarah Ann Pool Nelson. His father was a native of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, the place of his birth. The Nelsons come of English ances- 
try. The family was founded in Massachusetts, in 1654, or during the early coloni- 
zation of the new world. When his father was four years old, the family moved to 
Nauvoo, to be with the membership of the L.D.S. Church, of which they were mem- 
bers. During the summer of 1852 , they started their journey towards the Great Salt 
Lake Valley. His mother's birth occurred in Nauvoo, Illinois. Her people were 
from England too, embracing the Gospel of the L.D.S. Church in 1837. In the early 
summer of 1851 , they were on their way across the Great Plains of America , to Utah. 
The hardships of both families were many but were borne by the families without 
complaint. 

Sumner was one of ten children, two having died as babies. His. life was 
very hard, inasmuch as his mother had to work to support her family, and he worked 
along with her doing janitor work in the old Grant School and also the Kiesel Build- 
ing. In those days they had wood floors that had to be scrubbed, so he would go 
with his mother to accomplish this task too. 

Through much effort and with part time work, he was able to realize one of 
his dreams of attending Ogden High School. For a number of years he was employed 
as cashier at the ZCM1 Store in Ogden. From this employment he was hired by the 
Ogden First National Bank. 

At the age of 23 he married a wonderful lady, Ada Parry, a daughter of Joseph 
and Olive Ann Stone Parry, on April 9, 1902. They built their lovely home at 334 
Parry Street, in Ogden. They both loved this beautiful home, and the yard was full 
of all kinds of flowers which included many different colors of roses and peonies . 

On January 7, 1910, death struck his dear wife. It was a very difficult 
and heart breaking experience for Sumner. The new baby, a tiny boy, named Parry, 
being three weeks old, three little girls at the age of: Gwendolyn 6-1/2, Melba 4, 
and Blanche 2-1/2, Sumner's dear , kind, mother, Sarah Ann Pool Nelson, came to 
live with them and helped him in the care of four small children. He was so thank- 
ful for her love and kindnesses to the family and to each child individually. There 
were many heart breaking, difficult years to follow. 

In the year of 1913, a request came from the President of the Church, asking 
Sumner to go on a mission. He was stunned. He couldn't see any way he could go 
leaving his elderly mother with his small children. Then too, there was a financial 
problem . He wrote a letter to President Joseph F . Smith, in explanation of his res- 
ponsibility at this time. He stated his appreciation for the call and the disappoint- 
ment he felt in not being able to assist in the preaching of the Gospel and to be a 
witness for Christ among the nations of the earth. President Smith wrote a nice 
letter back and said his mission for the present time, was to take care of his family. 
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While working at the ZCMI he was given the opportinity to work at the 
Ogden First National Bank. He enjoyed his 19 years at the bank and arose to 
the position of Assistant Cashier. He won the admiration of many, including in- 
fluential people of the city, they were his friends. 

When the depression hit and the stock market crashed, the bank had its 
problems. The David Eccles family from Logan, assumed the responsibility and 
the ownership of the bank. Naturally they had close family and Logan people to 
assign the better jobs to and our father's job was given to one of the sons of the 
family. He opened up an Insurance Agency and things went along fine fora while. 

The depression worsened and caused people to be out of work and with their pre- 
miums unpaid he finally had to give up the business. 

Sumner married twice after Ada's death. . . . the second marriage didn't work 

out. 

On the 14th of September 1916, he wedded Edythe Mae Johnson, a lovely 
lady, a daughter of Julius and Josephine (Liljenquist) Johnson , the former of Cache 
Valley, Utah, while the latter was born in Norway. One son, Gordon, and one 
daughter, Beverly, were of this marriage. It was a complete family again and the 
older children welcomed and loved the two new children into the family. 

Sumner was always actively engaged in L.D.S. Church work. He was for- 
merly President of the Young Men's Mutual Improvement Association of the Ogden 
Third Ward, and had been Ward Clerk of the Third Ward also. At the time of his 
death, he was Senior President of the Fifty-Third Quorum of Seventy, also a teacher 
of the Gospel Doctrine Class in the Sunday School. He loved the gospel and gave 
this religious training to his children. He had the gift of 'healing' through his 
priesthood calling. He experienced some very spiritual healings when he adminis- 
tered to the sick. Many people in our Ward and Stake would call on him to administer 
to their sick ones. Feb. 10, 1910 he was sustained the 1st Ward Clerk in the 10th Ward. 

Christmas time in the Nelson home was a happy, fun time. The grand piano 
was piled high with presents he had prepared to give people of the Ward that didn't 
have much for Christmas. The home was beautifully decorated and the dining room 
table was set with all kinds of goodies . 

The children will always remember their father for the things he stood for. 

He wanted them to have the best. . .good manners were a must. . .and to be truthful 
and trustworthy. . .and to live clean and upright lives. His life was a beautiful 
example to all. 

It was December 17, 1932, when he passed away with influenza -pneumonia , 
at the age of 52 years. 

(Written by Blanche Nelson Bradford) 



All baptisms , endowments and 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH (LIZZIE) PARRY FARR 

Elizabeth (Lizzie) Parry Farr was bom 26 August 1882 in Ogden, Weber, Utah. 
She was the seventh child of Joseph Parry and Olive Ann Stone Parry. Her brothers 
and sisters, in order of birth, were: Brigham, Chauncey, Olive Ann, David, Walter, 
Ada, Amos, and Elias. 

She was known as "Lizzie" all her life. On her Eighth Grade Graduation 
Announcement she was listed as "Lizzie Parry." This is the maximum schooling most 
children received then. Mother attended Weber Academy later. 

She was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day' Saints 
on the 24th of May 1891 in the Ogden Third Ward by Ben E.Rich and was confirmed a 
member of the church the same day by Andrew Wilkinson. Her sister Ada was bap- 
tized the same day. 

She served as Primary Superintendent of the Third, Ward, Weber Stake and was 
released from this position in May 1909. She was a member of the Young Ladies Mu- 
tual Improvement Association and served as a teacher in the Primary in the Third Ward. 
She was called to serve in the Primary Department of the Sunday School for the North 
Weber Stake in August 1908 and served in this capacity until about September 1909. 

At the time of her death she was giving the Literary Lesson in Relief Society and served 
in this position for two years. 

Lizzie was married to Walter Nelson Farr on the 14th of January 1909 in the 
Salt Lake Temple by John M. Winder. Her five children were, in order of birth: 

Harold Parry, Doris Florence (died in childhood), Walter Russell, Grant Noel, and 
Elizabeth . 

The following story was told by Lucy Wiggins, a friend of mother's: When a 
girl reaches ten or twelve years of age she picks someone she thinks is perfect. 

Lizzie was my ideal woman. I used to play make-believe and I always took the part 
of Sister Parry. Mr. Farr was my ideal man. These two people didn't know it but we 
children used to play make-believe and have them as our leading characters. We 
rejoiced when they were married and we celebrated the wedding. When the Third Ward 
was divided, Sister Farr came to the Tenth Ward and I remained in the Third. We were 
separated a little but never lost track of each other. 

Mother had beautiful dark naturally curly hair. At one time it was long enough 
for her to sit on. She wore it in a bun on top of her head. 

She was a member of the Daughters of Utah Pioneers, Camp I. She was active 
in the camp and always willing to do her part. Grandma Parry, Grandma Farr and Aunt 
Florence were all members of this camp also. 

Grandpa Parry owned land north of Ogden River and gave building lots to his 
children. Most of these lots were on Parry St. , 18th St. , and Washington between 
the other two streets. Mother and Dad built their home at 340 Parry St. Later a home 
next door east of them a home was built for Grandma Parry. 
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Mother loved music. She was an accomplished pianist and accompanied sing- 
ing groups and choruses. She had a beautiful alto singing voice and sang with the 
Relief Society Chorus. Laura Barnett, a friend of Mother's who lived in the Tenth 
Ward, told me that often she would go over to Mother's unexpectedly and she would 
be playing classical music on the wind-up phonograph. 

Mother and Dad sang Hawaiian songs together. Hawaiian music was much a 
part of our life. There were always Hawaiian records in our home to play and Dad 
loved to sing the songs in the Hawaiian language. 

When fifteen years old Lilly Greenwood Thompson, mother's niece, came from 
the Sandy area for a visit. Mother showed ho- how to sew and gave her some point- 
ers. Lilly went home and made a wedding dress for a friend of hers. 

It is said that no one went to visit at our home without having a delicious 
treat. Mother was a wonderful cook. The visiting teachers used to like to be as- 
signed to her. 

Mother was a beautiful seamstress and had one of the first electric sewing 
machines. She made an overcoat for Russell from a heavy coat of Aunt Nettie's. 

After the death of her sister Ada who lived next door to Mother and Dad , 

Mother helped with the four small children that were left. These children all had a 
very special love for their "Aunt Lizzie." 

One day in 1916 Dad came home for lunch and told Mother he wanted to take 
Russell to a baby contest. Mother hesitated because he wasn't all dressed up. Dad 
said he wanted to take him just like he was and he won first place. 

Every summer we as a family always went to Saltair, a swimming resort on the 
shores of the Great Salt Lake. This is one thing we all looked forward to from one 
summer to the next. 

During the time Mother and Dad were planning their trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
to come home with Harold after he completed his mission, Mother took swimming les- 
sons at the Weber Gym. Her niece, Olive Harbertson (Donaldson) was the swimming 
instructor. 

The folks had a wonderful six-week trip to the Islands. Dad had served a 
mission there previously and he so wanted Mother to see the beautiful Islands and he 
was anxious to renew old friendships there. They were aboard the S.S. Matsonia on 
their return trip home when Mother took ill. She was ill only two days. She passed 
away on Sunday evening, 26 April 1931 at 7:00 p.m. Her two brothers, Albert and 
Amos, met the ship in San Francisco and returned home with them. 

Her funeral was held in the Ogden Tenth Ward. I was told that they wired the 
Jr. Sunday School room downstairs to take care of the overflow and someone put flow- 
ers on the wires and they couldn't hear. Her brothers were pall bearers. She was 
buried in the Parry plot at Ogden City Cemetery. 

(Compiled by daughter, Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite (1979) from various sources.) 
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Elizabeth Parry Farr 




| Doris Florence Farr 






. Harold Parry Farr 




‘Walter Russell Farr 





Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WALTER NELSON FARR 

Walter Nelson Farr was born 1 April 1885 in Ogden, Weber County, Utah. He 
and his sister Florence were children of Charles Brewer and Mary Martha Nelson. 

Their parents divorced in 1888 and their mother married Enoch Farr, Jr. on the 20th 
of November 1889. Walter and Florence took the Farr name and were sealed to Enoch 
Farr and their mother the 30th of June 1904. Walter's other brothers and sisters were 
Enoch Dale, James Roland, Mary Myrtle, Kenneth Lee and Belva Gladys. 

At the time Walter was bom Grover Cleveland was serving his first term as 
President of the United States and Wilford Woodruff was President of the Church. 
Walter was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints on 
2 April 1893 by Hyrum H. Goddard and confirmed the same day by Andrew Wilkinson. 

His early education was obtained in the grammar grades of the Ogden public 
Schools, and he later studied two years at the Weber Normal College. At the age of 
thirteen it was necessary for him to assist in supporting the family. When he was 
fifteen he was employed with the railroad. This did not end his studies for when he 
was working days he attended night school and when working nights attended day 
school. He never ceased his efforts to qualify himself for the various responsible 
positions he held. He completed courses in commercial law with the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 

Walter was an active member of the church. From 5 July 1904 until 6 October 
1907 he labored as a missionary among the natives of the Sandwich (Hawaaian) Islands. 
His grandfather, Enoch Farr, Sr., was President of this mission (1884) and his father, 
Enoch Farr, Jr. served in this mission also. From 1929-1931 his son Harold served 
there too. This was four generations of Farrs to serve in this mission. Walter was 
asked to be President of this Mission prior to 1929, but his wife Lizzie felt her res- 
ponsibility was to care for her aging mother. Walter loved the Islands, the people 
and the language. He was superb with the language. There was a picture of the 
Hawaiian Temple hanging in Walter and Lizzie's front room. Also there was always a 
good supply of Hawaiian phonograph records handy. They were played often and Wal- 
ter loved to sing the songs of the islands. 

It was a rainy January 14, 1909 that Walter and Elizabeth (Lizzie) Parry were 
married in the Salt Lake Temple by John R. Winder. A party and dinner was held in 
their honor that evening at the home of Lizzie's parents, Joseph and Olive Ann Parry. 

In 1909 Walter was set apart as Superintendent ot the North Weber Stake Sun- 
day Schools. He held this position for five years. In 1915 he was chosen first coun- 
selor to Bishop Timothy Terry of the Ogden Tenth Ward. He was honorably released 
a year later to become Superintendent of the Sunday School at the Tenth Ward. He 
labored in this capacity from April 1916 until December 1921 when he was called to 
serve on the High Council of the Weber Stake. 

In April 1910 Walter accepted a position with the Ogden State Bank. He was 
employed there until the bank closed in August 1931 during the depression, with the 

exception of the period between August 1919 until December 1921. During this time 
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he served the people of Weber County as clerk, auditor and clerk of the Second 
District Court of the State of Utah. When the elected clerk resigned to accept other 
employment Walter was chosen by the county officials to fill the unexpired term. 

While in this position Walter issued marriage licenses to his brother Roland and 
sister Myrtle. 

Walter was connected with a number of enterprises — among them the Joseph 
Parry Investment Company which owned extensive business property in Ogden. He 
acted as its secretary, treasurer, and manager. 

It was in April of 1919 that Walter was appointed by Governor Simon Bamber- 
ger to act as a trustee of the State Industrial School in Ogden. At the first meeting 
held after his appointment he was elected treasurer of the board. 

He was prominently identified with the Weber County Poultry Association for 
a number of years serving as its president for three successive terms. He was a life 
member of the American Poultry Association and also served three successive years 
as President of the state branch of that organization. During his activities among 
the fanciers of poultry in the county and state he developed an exceptionally fine 
strain of white leghorn chickens. He won many ribbons, medals, trophies and loving 
cups in competition at the important shows held in the western states. His wife 
made a beautiful pillow with some of the ribbons . 

Walter was a member of the Weber Club and a commissioner of a troop of Boy 
Scouts. He also belonged to the Ogden Golf and Country Club. He had a pair of 
pin- striped knickers that he wore when he played golf. 

He was a very kind and loving man. He loved his family very much. He was 
looked up to and idolized by his family and friends. He was the father of five chil- 
dren: Harold (1910-1980); Doris (1912-1914); Russell (1915-1975); Grant (1919- 

1985); and Elizabeth (1924- ). He often took his boys on fishing trips and they 

enjoyed the out-of-doors together and the family went on several nice trips together. 

He was always mindful of the widows and less fortunate. At Christmas time 
he would make sure the needy had fruits, candy and nuts. He spent many hours visit- 
ing them and helping out where he could. He was a very thoughtful and generous man. 

Walter's talents as a speaker were in great demand. He had a special knack 
for being able to hold the attention of the audience. Even the children listened. 

When people knew he was going to speak at church there was always a big turn out, 
including many inactive people who loved to listento him. He spoke at many funerals. 

In 1931 Harold completed his mission in the Hawaiian Islands. Walter wanted 
to return there and see his old friends and he very much wanted his dear wife to see 
the beautiful Hawaiian Islands so they spent six weeks there and then returned with 
Harold. Lizzie wasn't feeling well when they left but she didn't want to delay her 
trip home to get medical help. She passed away on the boat on the 29th of April 1931 . 

In August of that year the Ogden State Bank closed its doors. This was during 



the great depression. These two traumatic events in his life were almost too much 
for him. He had a hard time recovering from them. 

He was working for a mining business as a bookkeeper in Nevada in 1936. 

He and two working companions were coming to Ogden for a weekend when they were 
in an automobile accident near Deeth, Nevada. Walter died on the 22nd of September 
1936 at the age of fifty-one. His funeral was held the 25th of September in the Ogden 
Tenth Ward and many were turned away for lack of room. His mother was sorry after- 
ward that she hadn't consented to hold the services in the Ogden Tabernacle. 

Walter certainly accomplished a lot in his short life and many people were 
touched by the good he did. 




Elizabeth Parry & Walter N. Farr 



God grant me the serenity to accept the things I cannot change, 
courage to change the things I can, and the wisdom to know the 
difference . 
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AMOS PARRY PERSONAL HISTORY 

Amos Parry was bom on July 15, 1885 at the family home at 1769 Washington 
Blvd. , Ogden, Utah. A midwife assisted in the delivery. He was the eighth child 
bom to his parents . His father was Joseph Parry and his mother was Olive Ann Stone 
Parry. He had three sisters and five brothers. They were as follows: 

Brigham Parry, born December 14, 18 67, who died February 6, 1868. 

Chauncey Parry, bom September 27, 1869. 

Olive Ann Parry, born February 26, 1872, who died January 5, 1880. 

David Parry, bom September 28, 1874 who died January 5, 1880. 

Walter Parry, bom April 27, 1877. 

Ada Parry, bom December 22, 1880. 

Elizabeth Parry, bom August 26, 1882. 

Amos Parry, born July 15, 1885. 

Elias Parry, born February 29 , 1888. 

At the time of his birth, his father was away from home. As the Mormon po- 
lygamist members were being arrested, fined and put in jail, it was necessary for 
him to leave his home. His father traveled through Utah, California and Arizona to 
resist arrest and returned home in December 1886. It was necessary for him to ap- 
pear in court on the trial of his fifth wife Susan Wright Parry. When he had to appear 
in court on polygamy charges he left his wife Olive to take care of Amos who was 
very sick and had developed convulsions. As she had no money to hire help in this 
long siege of sickness it presented a very hard time for the family. This sickness 
affected Amos's spine and he was unable to walk until he was three years old. He 
also had pneumonia when he was young and this seemed to reoccur each year. 

Amos's mother Olive Ann was a stalwart pioneer woman who had the greater 
part of raising her family with little money to work with. There is no doubt the life 
of Amos was formulated in these early years and carried with him throughout his life. 
His early school years were painful as he was obliged to wear patched clothing. He 
has said he would stand with his back to the wall so the other boys and girls could 
not see the patches in his trousers. Grandma always kept her children spotless 
clean, but because of lack of money had to do much patching . Attending church was 
also painful for him because of patched clothing. He became a Deacon but drifted 
away from active participation in church in later years. Grandpa helped the church 
moneywise a great deal in its early beginning in Ogden, and Amos , when he was 
older, resented the money that was given to the church instead of helping the children 
and the home in ways that were needed. Grandpa was always stem with his children. 
In those days affection by fathers was not readily given to children. 

Amos said that Christmas for them was but another day. The brightest Christ- 
mas for the children was when his older brother Chauncey gave a toy to each of the 
family. Birthdays were also forgotten. 

Amos graduated from high school and then took a business course. He secured 
a job with the Union Pacific as a Timekeeper and Road Master Clerk. This position 
was held by him until he was 70 years old. He was a fine worker, dependable and 
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easy to get along with. He enjoyed his work and was an ardent saver of his money. 

As he lost some money at the time the Ogden State Bank closed, he always placed 
his money in a checking account where he would be able to take it out immediately. 

He lost much interest on his Savings by doing this. 

He was transferred to San Francisco on his job for several years and learned 
to love this city. When he returned to Ogden to be stationed here again he would 
always take his vacation in September, and return to visit his beloved city. He was 
a great reader of detective books and he loved to go sightseeing. His early years had 
given him a sense of insecurity which remained with him all through his life. He never 
learned to spend his money and enjoy it. He did not reach out for a social life but was 
a loner. He enjoyed his nephew Parry Nelson so much and when he was in San Fran- 
cisco Parry would visit him. They would go into the expensive men's apparel shop and 
Amos would avidly go through the racks. He would not spend his money on clothes 
only when sales were on, and he wore them till they were really worn out. He al- 
ways presented a clean appearance. 

He met Dorothy Bushnell in his middle years and enjoyed her company very 
much. She was a divorcee with one son and one daughter. Amos did not marry her 
because of the children. He told Parry he did not want to take the responsibility of 
raising the children. The family liked Mrs. Bushnell and felt that a marriage would 
have made a much happier life for Amos had it taken place. 

Amos was always proud of his nieces, nephews and grandchildren. He en- 
joyed romping with the small children and they, in turn, were delighted to have him 
take time with them. He had dry wit and a ready smile and all the family enjoyed 
his company very much. 

Amos had stomach ulcers in his later life and had to watch his diet. A nice 
yellow brick home was built on Parry Ave. where Grandma Parry and Amos lived to- 
gether for several years. Their home was always visited on Sunday after church by 
all the nieces and nephews who lived in the vicinity of their home. The reason was 
to read the funnies in the Tribune paper which Amos always bought each Sunday. It 
was a chance to visit with him and Grandma and was part of our growing up. He 
kept up on the financial news and could give a thorough history on the big corpora- 
tions in America. After Grandma passed away, Nettie Parry, who was the wife of 
his younger brother Elias, took care of Amos. She was a lovely person who catered 
in every way to Amos's ulcers and gave him a fine home atmosphere. When it was 
necessary for Amos to move from the home, he took a room in the Hotel Bigelow which 
was located on 25th St. and Washington Blvd. Here he was able to window shop in 
town and find favorite places to have his meals. The Library was just a block away 
which gave him material to pursue his Reading. 

He wanted to prepare a will in which all blood lines of the family would be 
heirs. He always felt that people would take advantage of him and his money so was 
very independent in his lifetime. He will left his money to a great number of relations 
who really didn't know Amos at all, and it was felt that Nettie Parry, who had done so 
much, should have been the main one to have been remembered . When Amos was in 
the Weber County Hospital at Roy, Utah in his last days, he realized his mistake and 
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said to Nettie, who was a frequent visitor to him, that he was sorry he had not 
remunerated Nettie in his will. He died November 1, 1967 — he was eighty-two 
years old. 

All of the family are proud of Amos, and understand in looking back over his 
life that he, being as sensitive a person as he was, allowed his early life to cloud 
the true happiness he could have derived in his lifetime. He lived a clean, fine 
life and much happiness must await him in the life to come. 

Amos Parry Memo: Uncle Amos used to tell people his mother killed off 

half the population of Ogden with her 3rd Preparation Big Indian root pill for a 
laxative . 

His niece, Lucille Parry Peterson remembers how thrilled she was every 
Christmas with the pair of silk stockings he would give as gifts to all of his nieces. 
How important it was to each of them to appreciate the love and concern he displayed 
to them through this gift. 

(Written and compiled by Fern Parry Taylor, who interviewed Amos's nephew 
Parry Nelson, his sister-in-law Nettie Parry and various nieces.) 




All baptisms, endowments and 
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PERSONAL HISTORY OF ELIAS PARRY 

Elias Parry was bom February 29, 1888 in Ogden, Weber County, Utah. He 
was the ninth child born to his parents. A midwife assisted in the delivery. His 
father was Joseph Parry and his mother was Olive Ann Stone Parry. He was bom in 
the family home located at 1769 Washington Blvd . This home is still standing and 
has been made into three apartments. He was the youngest child of Joseph Parry and 
Olive Ann Stone and was the last child bom to Joseph Parry. He had three sisters 
and five brothers. They were as follows: 

Brigham Parry, born December 14, 18 67 and died February 6, 1868. 

Chauncey Parry, bom September 27, 1869 and died June 7, 1911. 

Olive Ann Parry, born February 26, 1872 and died January 5, 1880. 

David Parry, bom September 28, 1874 and died January 5, 1880. 

Walter Parry, born April 27, 1877 and died June 15, 1936. 

Ada Parry, born December 22, 1880 and died January 7, 1910. 

Elizabeth Parry, bom August 26, 1882 and died April 26, 1931. 

Amos Parry, born July 15, 1885 and died November 1, 1967. 

Elias' mother, Olive Ann, was a stalwart pioneer woman who had the greater 
part of raising her family with little money to work with. They went through many 
hardships through those years. Elias especially remembers wearing clothes with 
patches upon patches which his mother put on his clothes . When his mother would 
make milk gravy he and Amos would quarrel over who got to scrape the pan. Elias 
and Amos were close to the same age and were constant companions while growing up. 

When Elias was three years old he contracted diphtheria. He became so ill 
his father went out to prepare a board to lay him out on as was the practice in those 
days. His mother, however, would not give up on him and she put drops of whiskey 
down his throat until he was able to breathe. This saved his life. This disease, how- 
ever, left him deaf in his one ear. This impairment caused him to avoid group gather- 
ings throughout his life as he was unable to hear what people were saying, 

Elias remembers that Christmas and birthdays were just another day. The 
brightest Christmas for the children was when his older brother Chauncey gave a toy 
to each of the family. 

He met Nathalia Johanson in 1913 . She was the daughter of Nicholas Johan- 
son and Lucia Fredricka Dahlstrom Johanson. They were married January 8, 1917, in 
the Parry family home by Bishop Timothy P. Terry. They lived with Grandma Parry 
after they were married and their first daughter, Francis Olive, was bom in the family 
home January 6, 1918. About a year and a half after they were married they moved to 
Provo for nine months after which- they returned to Ogden to live with Grandma Parry 
again. Their second daughter, Marian Elaine, was bom January 18, 1922, in the Dee 
Hospital in Ogden, Utah. 

As Elias grew older, he was very careful about the way he dressed. When 
his nephew Roland Parry got ready to wear his first long pants, he would have no one 
but Elias go with him to pick them out. 
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Elias was a millman and a cabinet maker throughout his life. He worked for 
the Anderson Lumber Company. He was very particular about all the work he did. 

When he got ready to build his own home which was next door to the Parry family home, 
he put nothing but aged lumber in it. They moved into their home before it was fin- 
ished, and finished it as they were able. The depression years affected the finishing 
of their home all at one time. 

Elias was a kind, gentle person and a good husband and father. He was liked 
by everyone who knew him. He died at the young age of 53 on January 12, 1944, of 
kidney and heart failure. 

(Compiled by his wife, and daughter, Francis, August, 1981.) 



Elias Parry 



t 

, Nathalia (Nettie) Johanson Parry 
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PERSONAL HISTORY OF NATHALIA ("TALLY") JOHANSON PARRY 

Nathalia Johanson Parry was born 26 December 1887 in Huntsville, Weber 
County, Utah. Her home was a white washed adobe building--two rooms and a 
lean-to for the kitchen. She and her brother grew up there. He was 2-1/2 years 
older than Nathalia and his name was Antone John Johanson. Her father, Nicholas 
Johanson, son of Johannes Olofson, was born 2 February 1825 in Sweden and died 
10 March 1910 in Huntsville. Her mother, Lucia Fredricka Dahlstrom was born 13 
December 1846 in Huga Skisbaes Lane, Sweden and died 14 September 1921 in Hunts- 
ville. She was the daughter of Anna Kise Dahlstrom. 

Nathalia' s parents were converted to the LDS faith in Sweden. Lucia had 
cared for Nicholas' first wife during an illness that resulted in her death. Nicholas 
and Lucia were married in Sweden on 18 October 1884. They came to America after 
the railroad was built. There were two children bom of this marriage, Antone John 
and Nathalia. Nicholas and Lucia were married in the Logan Temple when Nathalia 
was three years old and she acted as proxy for a half sister who had passed on. 

Nathalia 's birth took place in the family home in Huntsville and her mother 
was cared for by a mid-wife, Mrs. Smith, who helped with most of the births in 
Huntsville for many years. A monument has been erected to honor Mrs. Smith in 
that city. 

When Nathalia was christened in the Huntsville Ward by C . L. Scade, her 
mother wanted her named Ann Mathilda, but her father insisted on Nathalia. She was 
nicknamed "Tally" during her childhood, and "Nettie" during her later life. 

She had an experience when she was very young which she relates. "When I 
was about three years old, mother came into the room whera I was playing. I said, 
'Oh, mamma, what did you come in now for? The sweetest little girl was in here play- 
ing with me and when you opened the door she flew out that window (pointing to a 
window).' I described her to mother and she said, ' That was your half-sister Amelia . ' 
She had passed away in Sweden years before. She had a beautiful white dress on and 
looked just like a normal little girl. I don't recall her speaking to me." 

Nathalia was baptized by J. N. C„ Winter in 1896 in the Spring Creek in 
Huntsville. She remembers how cold the water was. Later, because the records of 
the Huntsville Ward were burned, she was baptized a second time 25 May 1922 by 
Walter N. Farr. She was confirmed by Bishop Stephen Durrant of the Ogden 10th Ward. 

"Tally" as she was nicknamed by her playmates, enjoyed attending Primary 
and Sunday School and still remembers the little picture cards given for good atten- 
dance. "Tally "loved her father very much. She never saw him angry and remembers 
his patience with everyone. His life was a difficult one. He was hard of hearing 
and carried a horn which he held to his ear. He was a well read, intelligent man. 

He took "Tally" to church often. Her mother usually always stayed home. Her father 
was a farmer in America. In the old country "Tally" was told he had a high silk hat 
and a gold cane and mixed with the priests and pastors of the Lutheran faith. It was 
quite a step down to come to America and have no social status at all. "Tally's" 
father wanted to teach her the Swedish language, but she would never learn it. 
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Foreigners were very much looked down on at that time. We lived in what they called 
Denmark while the Americans lived in what they called Stringtown, but it was all 
Huntsville . 

Nathalia's formal education started at the age of six in the Huntsville one 
room rock schoolhouse that was heated by a pot belly stove. She walked a mile to 
school and during the winter waded through snow up to her knees as there were no 
roads. The winters were very severe. Many times they could walk on top of the snow 
as the crust of ice was so hard. The snow covered all the fences. One teacher 
taught grades one through eight. The teacher was very strict and never smiled. When 
"Tally" was about in the third grade her red hair and freckles became her outstanding 
feature. "Red head - freckle face - red head gingerbread 5£ a loaf," the children 
called her. Her favorite teacher all through school was Mary Wangsgard. She mar- 
ried Fred Schady (also a teacher) and her cousin's grandson. When her friend Emma 
and she were promoted, they would not go in his class but took the same grade over 
another year. 

During the summer, she and her chum Emma would take the cows to the pas- 
ture and watch them so they didn't get into the grain and the alfalfa and get bloated. 
They would catch fish with bent straight pins put on a stick in the creek . They would 
pick and eat wild strawberries and they rode horses , mostly bareback . One time a 
horse she was riding veered to one side throwing her off and her hat went down a 
deep abandoned well. It was a miracle she didn't go down the well too. Her best 
friend's name was Emma and she was bom in Huntsville in a home near where Na- 
thalia was born. They were friends from the time they were babies. Nathalia had no 
close relatives around Huntsville except for a cousin Sophia Scady who was consider- 
ably older than her. She was about the same age as Nathalia's mother. When her 
best friend Emma was very sick with the scarlet fever, which happened to be an epi~ 
demic at that time, "Tally" would visit her every day and sit by her bed , but she 
never became sick with the disease. Emma became hard of hearing because of this 
and always said she would never have been able to do her school work without 
“Tally's" help. 

The Johansons were very poor. Nothing was done to celebrate Christmas. 

One day when "Tally" came home from school, she found her mother repairing the 
head of a doll. Her mother said, "Santa Claus will bring this on Christmas." 

"Tally" was surprised and happy on Christmas when she received not only the doll, 
but a stocking filled with nuts and candy. Birthdays were not celebrated. Some- 
times a child would receive a penny or perhaps two lumps of sugar. "Tally" quit 
school at the eighth grade at which time she got a job to get some clothes. She 
worked a whole week for 25 cents doing housework. She would clean the lady's 
house and bake six loaves of bread every other day. One day while cleaning the 
dining room, she accidentally broke a plate. Because her mother had taught her to 
be honest, she took her two weeks’ wages of 50 cents to Ogden to buy a plate to 
replace the broken one. She still remembers the lady not saying thank you, but only, 
"this will teach you a lesson to be more careful." Her friend, Emma, had a job in 
the laundry in Ogden. One day Emma wore a beautiful cotton blouse to work. The 
floor lady asked her who had ironed her blouse. She said, "Tally Johanson." The 
floor lady said, "Tell Tally she can have a job here anytime she wants." This was 
her second job . She made 50 cents a day ironing the heavy white coats of the cooks 
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on the railroad. This seemed like a wonderful wage to her. After getting the job in 
the laundry, she moved down to Ogden and lived with her friend Emma and her family. 
Later when she worked in the sorting and marking department, she worked from 7 A„M. 
to 10 P.M. straight through except for a few minutes for lunch. She got $14.00 a 
week at that time, which was considered a good wage. She worked there for a number 
of years and then worked at Woody Printing Company stacking papers. 

In 1913, when Nettie was 20 years old, she attended a social gathering in 
Ogden and met Elias Parry, the son of Joseph and Olive Ann Stone Parry. He was also 
20 years old. They courted for four years. Every Friday they would attend the Pan- 
tages show held at the Orpheum Theater. They would dance at the Berthana Ballroom. 
She loved to waltz with Elias. Nettie has pictures of the group swimming at Salt Air. 
She wore the typical bloomer type swimming suit with sleeves to the elbow. She wore 
black stockings and felt real wicked when she sometimes took them off. They be- 
longed to a big crowd that did everything together. They would rent a tally-ho (cross 
between a buggy and a wagon) . They would go to Hot Springs and Lagoon and had 
many good times together. 

On 8 January 1917 she married Elias. Their wedding was held in the Parry 
home on Parry Street. Guy Vaughn was the best man and Annie Chatlain was Nettie's 
attendant. A new bishop, Timothy P. Terry, performed the ceremony. He was quite 
concerned about their civil marriage and said , "I hope we will see the day when we 
can do this over again in the temple." Nathalia remembers saying to him, "No, 
thank you, this is enough." However, Elias and Nathalia later received their endow- 
ments and were sealed for time and all eternity in the Salt Lake Temple on 12 January 
1945. The refreshments served at the wedding were cake and grape juice. She re- 
members Liza Harbertson, Julie Ballinger and Mary Emmertson being there. They 
honeymooned two days at the Newhouse Hotel in Salt Lake City. 

Blanche Nelson Taylor Bradford, the daughter of Elias's sister Ada, remem- 
bers Aunt Nettie's kindness to her after Nettie’s marriage into the Parry family. She 
would hug Blanche and tell her she hoped she would have a little girl like Blanche. 
Nettie showed affection to the Nelson children whose mother had died seven years 
before . 



Elias' occupation was a cabinet maker for the Anderson Lumber Company. 
Their first home was with Elias' mother in Ogden. One year was spent in Provo. 

This was the time the influenza epidemic hit the state. Everyone wore masks over 
their faces when they went out of the house. All church meetings were cancelled. 
Schools were closed. Death was taking friends and neighbors and loved ones on 
all sides. 

After returning from Provo, they lived with Elias' mother until 1928 when they 
lived on 21st Street, a block above Liberty Park for about two years. They then 
moved back with Grandma Parry until they built their own home next door. They 
moved into their home before it was completed and finished it as they were finan- 
cially able to do so. 

Nettie kept house for Grandma Parry for 18 years, from the time she was 
married until Grandma Parry's death in 1935. Previous to her mother-in-law's 
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death in 1935, Nettie gave her tender care and throughout her married life had been 
considerate and a great strength to her. Even when they moved away for two years, 
she still did a lot of Grandma Parry’s work. When they moved into their own home 
next door, she then had two houses to keep up. In those days washing had to be 
done on the board. Grandma Parry had a lot of company which made extra work. 

Nettie did all this even though she was handicapped with ulcerated legs most of the 
time. After Grandma Parry's death, she took care of Amos, who was Elias' batchelor 
brother, for many years. 

Three months after their marriage. President Woodrow Wilson called for a 
declaration of war against Germany. Every red-blooded American wanted to enlist 
and Elias was no exception. He was rejected because of a hearing loss which was 
caused when he had typhoid fever at the age of four years . In June, 1917 , ten mill- 
ion young men registered for the draft. 

Civilians began organizing war bond rallies , and saving peach pits which 
were burned to make charcoal for gas masks. Everyone knit woolies and wash cloths 
and sox for the boys "over there." So wholly unprepared was the United States that 
the British and French had to sell American troops their guns , tanks , and ammunition. 
One year later, American industry was in full production for war. Factories worked 
around the clock. Tons of groceries were sent to the boys in the trenches. American 
business boomed during the war years and President Wilson said "the world must be 
made safe for democracy." 

Everyone cooperated when Herbert Hoover instituted wheatless Mondays and 
Wednesdays, and meatless Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Families were urged 
to plant gardens. 

Then the war was won and the troops returned, it was a great celebration for 
some, and a sad time for the friends and families of those who did not return. 

Elias and Nettie were blessed with two daughters , both bom in Ogden. 

Francis Olive Parry was bom 6 January 1918 in the Parry family home and Marian 
Elaine Parry was born 18 January 1922 in the Dee Hospital. Both girls attended the 
Dee Elementary School, Mound Fort Junior High School and Ogden High School. 

During the depression of the 1930's, Nettie and Elias felt the stress that 
everyone did. Very little money was in circulation and few jobs were available. 
Nettie remembers going to town to make a purchase. On the street a man was sell- 
ing eggs for 10 cents a dozen, but she had no money to buy them. 

In 1940 World War II began. Hitler's troops overran Denmark and Norway, 
Belgium, Luxemborg and the Netherlands. They crushed France. Only Britain and 
the ocean stood between Germany and the United States. One year earlier President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt had asked Congress to finance the greatest peacetime 
military build-up in the entire history of the United States. On 7 December 1941 
when Pearl Harbor was bombed by the Japanese, the United States entered the war. 

On 19 June 1943 Francis married Lt. Lamar J. Meyer, and on 26 September 
1944 Marian married Lt. Dellas A. Brown. Lamar was a Transportation Officer in 
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the Air Force stationed at a Specialized Depot in Sioux City, Iowa , where supplies 
were shipped direct to the troops overseas. Dellas was a pilot in the Air Force 
stationed in England. He went on many bombing missions over Germany. 

1944 was a sad year for Nettie. On 12 January 1944 Elias died. With both 
her daughters away from home , she was lonely and often felt she could not carry on. 
She appreciated her Church affiliations. On 6 June 1944 the war began to come to 
an end when Germany surrendered to the allies. 

Nettie had many Church positions. She was a Bluebird teacher and taught 
in Primary for seventeen years. She was a Beehive teacher in the M.I.A. In Relief 
Society she was secretary and had taught all the classes at one time except the 
Work and Business, which is now called the Homemaking Class. She sang in the 
Ogden 10th Ward Choir for twelve years. 

During Nettie's lifetime, she had many serious illnesses and operations, 
including the thyroid operation (twice) and one for gallstones. She has a strong 
faith in healing through administration of the Priesthood and has had recoveries 
that surprised even the doctors and allowed her to return to her home much sooner 
than many patients . 

Nettie had many interesting trips visiting her two daughters while their 
husbands were in the Service. She visited them in Sioux City, Iowa, Mineral Wells, 
Texas; Ann Arbor, Michigan, and New York State. She has traveled considerably 
on railroads and in planes. 

Her greatest tragedy was the sickness and death of her daughter Marian who 
died from cancer 2 September 19 64. During her illness and after her death, Nettie 
helped with Marian's family of four children. 

Nettie has five grandchildren; David Parry Brown, Arthur Parry Brown, 
Margaret (Peggy) Brown Stanley and Carole Lee Brown Burden and Denise Francis 
Meyer Bowen. She also has one adopted granddaughter, Roxanne Phillips Bullock. 
She also has eight great-grandchildren: David Brown, Daniel Brown (deceased), 
Daniel David Bowen, Jonathan Jared Bowen, Matthew Michael Bowen, Eric Stanley, 
Sara Stanley and Jonathan Jesse Brown. 

Nathalia is now 93 years old and is a remarkable woman. She lives in her 
own small apartment and tries to keep up on current events as much as she possibly 
can. She attends her Church meetings and she is also active as a Volunteer at the 
McKay-Dee Hospital, going once a week to sew puppets for the children in pedia- 
trics. She has been doing this for nine years. She also made 400 crocheted clothes 
hangers to be sold in the Gift Shop for the Volunteers. She has been an inspiration 
for all those who know her and love her. 

In her own words she bears this testimony: 

"My religion has meant everything to me. I believe Jesus Christ is alive, 
and I know our Heavenly Father hears and answers our prayers. Joseph Smith was 
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a chosen propeht of God long before his birth. The scriptures prove it. No one 
could have done what he did without divine help. If my children and grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren will always lean on their Heavenly Father and ask Him for 
help, He will help them through any obstacle or trouble, no matter how severe. He 
will give them strength." 

Nathalia Johanson Parry died July 6, 1984. Her funeral was held at the 
Ogden Tenth Ward where she had contributed her time in so many church organi- 
zations . She was buried in the Ogden City Cemetery on the Joseph Parry plot 
being placed by her husband Elias. 

(Compiled and written by Francis Parry Myers, a daughter, Lucile Parry 
Peterson, a niece and Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite, a niece.) 





Open nouse ror Aunt Nettie’s 85th Birthday (1972) 
Francis Parry Meyer, Nathalia (Nettie) Parry, Lamar Mej 



Ames & Elias as Children 



Marian Parry Brown 
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BIOGRAPHY OF SUSAN AMELIA WRIGHT BROWN PARRY 

Susan Amelia Wright Brown Parry was born 6 September 1843 in Clinton, 
Middlesex, Connecticut. Her parents were Josiah Atwell Wright and Susan Buell. 

Her father was born 10 August 1805 at Trenton, Connecticut and died 21 March 1900 
at Ogden, Weber, Utah. Her mother was born 29 March 1810 and died in 1893 at 
Ogden. Her parents came to Utah in 1854, and it is assumed Susan came with them 
as she would have been eleven years of age. 

She was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
in 1853. 

Susan married Frank Brown in the Endowment House and they were sealed for 
time and all eternity. They had two daughters - Susan Amanda and Nancy. Susan 
Amanda lived with her mother and Grandpa Parry until she was married which was 
fourteen years. Grandpa never charged for keeping her. Nancy lived with her grand- 
parents until she married Frank Middleton. 

Susan married Joseph Parry on the 22nd of February 1868 at the Endowment 
House in Salt Lake City. This ceremony was performed by Pres. Daniel H. Wells for 
time only. She was Joseph's fifth wife and they lived in polygamy with his fourth wife 
Olive Ann Stone . 

Their home was at 310 18th Street. In Susan's obituary it gives the address 
as 319 18th but it was found to be in error because her daughter Juliette inherited her 
mother's home at 310. She had a big barn at her home where she raised pigs. It is 
said that she kept the pens spotlessly clean. It is not known whether she raised them 
for her family only or to sell also. 

When Grandpa Parry married Susan she had a small lot joining his lot on Wash- 
ington and 23rd St. (where the Joy Shop, Anita Shop and Bon Marche are now located). 
This lot of Susan's (it is not known where the two joined. The description above was 
Grandpa's lot) was divided into three equal parts after the girls were married: One for 
Nancy, one for Susan Amanda, and one for Mother Susan. The agreement for the land 
was made 24 December 1882. 

In September 1902 Susan and Grandpa Parry made a trip to Idaho Falls to visit 
Susan's brother and family. They also visited Rexburg and Sugar City. They found 
that many of the boys raised in Ogden and Utah had settled up there and were building 
up the country and establishing large industries such as sugar factories, large irriga- 
tion canals, large farming areas, building good homes. They were better off financially 
than their fathers in Utah. They enjoyed their trip very much. 

Susan died at noon 31 December 1903 at her home from Apoplexy (a stroke). 

She seemed to be in good health when she arose that morning. She was standing by 
a table when her daughter left the room for a short time and when she returned her 
mother was on the floor. She passed away about two hours later. Her death was a 
terrible shock to her loved ones. She was a very popular lady and had a host of 
friends in Ogden. Her funeral was held at the Third Ward meeting house and there 

was a very large turn out. She was buried in the Joseph Parry plot at Ogden City 
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Cemetery. She was one of the oldest residents and most prominent women in Ogden. 
Her children by Frank Brown: 

Susan Amanda . 

Nancy, md. Frank Middleton. 

Her children by Joseph Parry: 

Juliette, born 20 Nov 1868 at Ogden; md William J. Stone; 

md . John David Ballinger 5 June 1907; died 9 Feb 19 50 
Franklin, born 16 Mar 1872 at Ogden; d 22 Jan 1880. 

John, born 28 July 1874 at Ogden; Md Pearl Hayball, 27 June 

1900; d. 13 Nov 1934. 

Charles Oliver, born 27 Mar 1877 at Ogden; md Ada Crandall 23 Feb 
1897; d. 27 Sep. 1947. 

William, born 30 Apr 1880 at Ogden; d 27 Feb 1894. 

Albert Augustus , born 9 Oct 1882 at Ogden; md Eva Farr 25 June 1913, 
d 1 Mar 1955. 

Henry Grover, born 16 Oct 1886 at Ogden; d 6 Jan 1930. 

Franklin died of Diptheria; Charles Oliver was on a trip to Zion National Park. 
William drowned while ice skating. 

Compiled by Elizabeth F. Braithwaite (1979) 

Taken from Joseph Parry Journal, Granddaughter Myrtle S. Somerville, 
Obituary notice. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JULIETTE PARRY STONE BALLINGER 

Juliette Parry Stone Ballinger was the first child and only daughter of Joseph 
Parry and Susan Amelia Wright Brown. She was bom 20 November 1868 in Ogden, 
Weber, Utah. Her brothers in order of birth were: Franklin, John, Charles Oliver, 
William, Albert Augustus and Henry Grover. Franklin died at the age of seven from 
Diphtheria and William died at age fourteen from drowning while ice skating. The 
others lived to adulthood. 

Aunt "Julie" spent all of her life in Ogden. She was baptized a member of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1886. She was a member of the Third 
and Tenth Wards of Ogden and a Relief Society Visiting Teacher for many years. She 
was also a member of the Daughters of Utah Pioneers . 

She was married to William J. Stone. Two children were born to them: William 
LeRoy and Myrtle Lodema . A lady told Aunt Julie when Myrtle was born that she would 
give her a bonnet for her little girl if she would name her "Lodema. " Little is known 
of this marriage as the father left home just after Myrtle was born. The family lived 
down 23rd St. at this time. 

It was on the 5th of June 1907 she married John David Ballinger in the Salt Lake 
Temple. From this marriage she had one son, Gerald John. They made their home at 
310 18th Street. This was her parents' home and after her mother's death in 1903 Aunt 
Julie made a home there for her brothers , Albert and Grover. Grover was an invalid 
and he lived there until his death in 1930. Gerald has lived in this home all his 
life. When he first married he and his wife had an apartment in part of the home and 
Aunt Julie lived in the other part until her death. Gerald and his wife Marion still live 
there . 



For Grandpa Parry’s birthday every year Aunt Julie made cream puffs and lemon 
pies. She had many requests to make these desserts. They were special favorites of 
Grandpa Parry's. 

The morning of 31 December 1903 her mother was standing by a table when Aunt 
Julie left the room. Her mother was supposedly in good health but when Aunt Julie 
returned to the room her mother was on the floor and passed away two hours later 
from Apoplexy (a stroke). 

After her mother died Aunt Julie went to the cemetery nearly every night until 
dusk. She was broken-hearted at the passing of her mother. One night just at dusk 
a cobweb went across her face. They used to say this was a sign a ghost would follow 
you. She didn't go there very often after that. 

Not long after this Aunt Julie got Typhoid Fever. She was gravely ill but her 
life was spared. 

Gerald had a German Shepard dog when he was a young boy at home. This dog 
would go with Aunt Julie whenever she left the house . It would follow her to church 
and wait on the church lawn till she came out. One time the Bishop asked her why 
she didn't bring her friend into church with her. This really embarrassed Aunt Julie 
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and she never forgot it. If she didn't want the dog to follow her, she would have to 
go out before she was ready to leave and lock the dog up, otherwise there was no way 
it would stay home . 

A Mrs. Blackman was a very dear friend of Aunt Julie's. They worked together. 
Maggy Hartog who lived on Parry St. was also a special friend of hers . She and Aunt 
Julia Parry, who lived up on Washington Ave. and was a sister-in-law, went to church 
together often. 

Aunt Julie liked to follow fires anytime of the day or night. She always felt 
bad that she missed the fire when the Parry Building burned down. This was located 
on the northwest comer of 23rd and Washington Ave. , where the Joy Shop, Bon Marche, 
etc. are located now. At the time of the fire it was rented to Jews and the family 
wondered if business was slow so they burned the building down. Jews were known to 
do that. It was built back up. 

Her son Roy lived in Brigham and he and his family would usually visit his 
mother on Sunday. For this reason his children called Aunt Julie their "Sunday Grandma." 
I'm sure this title was a very special one to them and to her. 

Gerald took his mother to the doctor's office in the First Security Bank Building 
located on the southeast comer of 24th and Washington Ave. He let her out of the car 
at the front door and went home. She died of a heart attack at the elevator. They laid 
her down and got Dr. Bartlett but he figured she was dead before she hit the floor. 

This was 9 February 1950. She was 81 years old. She lived a full and active life and 
left many fond and pleasant memories with her family and many friends. She was 
buried the 14th of February in Ogden City Cemetery. 

Her children by William J. Stone were: 

William LeRoy, b. 22 Feb 1888 at Ogden, md Myrtle Leone Jensen 23 Oct 1912, died 
29 April 19 61 . 

Myrtle Lodema, b. 20 July 1892, Ogden, md. Robert John Somerville 27 Oct 1920. 

Her children by John David Ballinger: 

Gerald John, b. 25 Sept 1908 at Ogden, md Marion Elizabeth McFarland 20 Apr 1929. 

This information was given to Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite by Myrtle Stone Somerville 
and taken froma family group sheet. 




William LeRoy Stone 






Robert J. & Myrtle Stone 
Somerville 



Juliette Parry Stone Ballinger 



John David Ballinger 



Marion Ballinger 



Gerald 



and 




SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER MARRIAGES 

Records of Myrtle S'. Somerville 
Ogden 18th Ward Records 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ^ OTHER MARRIAGES 

Family Records of Gerald John Ballinger 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN PARRY 

John Parry was born on 28 July 1874 in Ogden, Utah in a stone house located 
at 370 23rd St. He was the third of seven children bom to Joseph Parry and his fifth 
wife, Susan Amelia Wright Brown. He had one sister and five brothers. One brother 
Franklin died in January 1880 in the black diphtheria plague. 

£ 

When John was eleven years old in 1885, his father went into exile to avoid 
being sentenced to the penitentiary for polygamy. For two years his mother Susan 
struggled to provide for her family. In 1890 his father Joseph built a modern six room 
home for Susan and his family. It was located on 18th St. 

On the 27th June 1900, John married Fannie Pearl Hayball — a marriage that 
brought much joy and contentment into his life. Four children were bom to John and 
Fannie, two boys and two girls. The value of work was imparted to the children at 
an early age. 

His daughter Jean remembers her father as being so very honest, hard work- 
ing and compassionate for others. He had so much generosity to the less fortunate 
that it was almost a failt. He would put other people's feelings and needs far above 
his own whether it was material things or money — whether they were white, black or 
foreign. John did not have much schooling but he was a smart man, loved his chil- 
dren and imparted to them a great pride and independence in the way they lived. 

At an early age, John helped his father lay out the street at 23rd St. He 
helped build the Parry Building on 23rd St. and Washington Ave. It was so well con- 
structed that when the Ogden Mall was built between 22nd St. and 24th St. the build- 
ing was incorporated in the Mall and not tom down because it was so well constructed. 
The Bon Marche is now in that section. Everytime his daughter Jean crosses 23rd St. 
she thinks of her father and the work he did in helping Ogden grow and progress. 

Donna Taylor, a granddaughter, remembers her grandfather as a quiet man 
who never lost his temper. He had a dry wit that brought much laughter to those 
around him. John loved his home and kept a beautiful yard. The lawn was always 
green and thick — perfectly trimmed and edged. He relished his wife's pies, and 
she always had three or four pies kept in the warming oven, ready to be eaten. They 
were so delicious and the grandchildren loved to visit with them and get such a de- 
licious treat. John enjoyed playing solitaire on the edge of his bed. 

John worked for his Uncle Walter Parry in his Monument Works. So many of 
the headstones in Ogden Cemetery placed before 1930 were made in this monument 
shop. John would write the names on the marble stones and acquired a great skill 
ih writing on them in various ways. It is interesting to go to the cemetery and view 
some of these stones with such fine writing on them. They are well preserved and 
a tribute to John and his work. He invented a cleaner for marble, stone or metal 
and he cleaned many statues and monuments over many parts of the Western States. 

One was the Brigham Young Statue in Salt Lake City. 

When John was working on the railroad, he worked on the Lucin Cutoff where 
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the trestle goes over the great Salt Lake. This was the first way the train crossed 
the Salt Lake. One day his wife heard that an injured person was being brought in 
from Lucin. She did not go close enough to see who it was. Next morning she 
found out this person was her husband. He did not want to worry her over the night. 
(His concern for others was far beyond belief.) Both legs were badly injured and they 
thought he would never walk again. He had great determination and in time he did 
walk. He later became one of the firemen on the railroad. John died Nov. 13 , 1934. 
He was greatly respected and loved by everyone. 

John's entire family was greatly gifted in hand skills. 

His first son John Atwell worked as a head welder for the Sugar Factory for 
many years. In his spare time he was always busy making beautiful pieces. He 
worked with wood and rocks. Everything he made was beautiful. People felt very 
privileged to receive any of his pretty pieces. 

Vera Taylor, the second child also inherited the hand skills. Her hand- 
work and sewing is far above average. Her granddaughter decided to enter pieces 
in the Utah State Fair, which competes from entries from all over the State. First 
year Vera received 19 first prizes of Blue Ribbons from the 20 sweaters, most of them 
Fisherman Knit, which had been entered. The 2nd year she received 15 out of 16 
first prizes, third year, 16 out of 17. This seems almost unreal to the family. At 
75 she took up needlepoint and did 3 complete chairs that year. 

Earl H. Parry, the third child made beautiful flowers and etchings on glass- 
ware. He owned his own business in California. To start his firm he traded a 
truck for a sandblasting machine. He did many glass things in the Coleen Moore 
Doll House which is now in the Smithsonian Institute in Washington, D. C. , such 
as the chandeliers, light fixtures and window panes. 

Jean Parry Walker, fourth child, worked for Ogden close to 30 years and 
took such pride in Ogden City's growth. She won two outstanding "Employees of 
the Year" awards which was quite an achievement when you realize the number of 
employees the City of Ogden has. 

(Written and compiled by Fem Parry Taylor from interviews and notes of Jean 
Parry Walker and Vera Parry Taylor , daughters, and John Atwell Parry, son.) 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FANNIE PEARL HAYBALL PARRY 

Fannie Pearl Hayball was born 19th Nov. 1875 in Logan, Cache County, 

Utah. Her parents were Jacob Hayball and Elizabeth Evans Hayball. She was bap- 
tized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints on December 9 , 
1884. She married John Parry on the 27th of June 1900. Endowment was done on 
9 Feb. 1967 by her daughter Jean. 

Pearl (as she was called) was a loving, patient woman both with her husband 
and children. There was great love in the home and the four children: John Atwell 
born Nov. 8, 1900, Vera Pearl bom 23 March 1903, Earl Hayball born 6 June 1905 
and Jean bom 10 December 1919, brought much happiness to Pearl and John. The 
children were taught responsibility in the home and realized, at an early age, the 
value of working hard and not demanding material things. It was a happy, pro- 
ductive household. The home was located on 28th St. in the 500 block. 

Jean, her daughter, remembers what a loved person her mother was every- 
where she went. She liked to read and when her family or friends were in deep sor- 
row, she would cite a saying she had read which would pull them through. These 
sayings are still repeated in turn to their children in time of need. Pearl always 
seemed to know what to say to make us see God and that He loved us and would 
help us . 

Atwell, her grandson, remembers Pearl as a very special friend . When he 
went to visit her she would play checkers with him and he marvels now at the time 
she spent with him and the patience she had. She loved to play the game of Old 
Maid with the grandchildren. On Saturday she would go to the children's movies 
with them and sit through a News Reel, three cartoons, a double header movie and 
a couple of short shorts. The children would boo and holler and laugh and Pearl 
would be right with them. He remembers it was at his grandmother's that he first 
ate Jello and the whip cream she had on top. She was a very good cook and the 
visits at her home were always looked forward to. 

In her later years her health was not too good. She watched her diet because 
of diabetes . She never complained though, and was always so happy to have her 
children and grandchildren around her. Atwell, her grandson remembers that when 
he and his wife drove down from Nampa , Idaho to see her they stopped at a flower 
shop and brought her some flowers. She was so happy to see them and though she 
could not see the flowers she said, "They surely did smell good." Little things 
done for her pleased her and gave her much happiness . 

John and Pearl had a beautiful relationship in their married life. Pearl died 
June 23 , 1953 . 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER MARRIAGES 

Family reocrds of Virginia Parry, Birth certificates. Ward records. 

Marriage Certificates, Affidavits. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES OLIVER PARRY 

Charles Oliver Parry was bom on 27 March 1877 in Ogden, Utah, in a stone 
house located at 370 23rd St. , and lived there until he was 15 years old. He was 
the fourth of seven children bom to Joseph Parry and his fifth wife, Susan Amelia 
Wright Brown. He had one sister and five brothers . 

When Charles was three years old, his father was elected to the Ogden 
Board of Education, and he saw the completion of the building of the first grade 
school in the Territory, the Central School. This same year the Black Diphtheria 
plague caused the death of Charles' brother Franklin, and his half-brother and 
sister, David and Olive Ann. 

When Charles was 7 years old in 1885, his father went into exile to avoid 
being sentended to the penitentiary for polygamy. For two years his wives struggled 
to provide for their families. When Joseph received word that Susan, Charles' mother, 
had been arrested, he immediately returned from California and gave himself up. For 
two weeks before entering the penitentiary he was, a free man, and had the pleasure 
of associating with his wives and children. During his six months’ imprisonment, 
his wives were in need of many things . 



Charles was baptized and confirmed a member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints on 16 January 1885, by Joseph Anderson. He attended the 
Third Ward District School, located on 12th St. and Washington Blvd. The record 
of 189 5 indicates he and the other Parry children were listed "from Parry Addition." 

During the 5th grade, his school attendance was stopped temporarily because 
of a kidney ailment and inflammatory rheumatism. The doctor suggested that he be 
taken to Glenwood Springs in Colorado for treatment. His father said, "Let’s take 
Charles to the Hot Springs, north of Ogden." Charles was taken there, and had to 
be lowered into the water on a stretcher. For one month the boy was treated there, 
and the hot water with a heavy mineral content helped his physical condition. 



Once when Charles was afflicted with kidney stones, he was in great pain, 
Olive Ann Stone Parry, Joseph's fourth wife, had compassion for him. She worked 
with her father, who was a prominent doctor in his day, and had learned many cures 
for sickness. She furnished the money to pay a doctor to remove the kidney stones, 
and Charles' pain ceased. He was often administered to by his father, and was 
healed from serious illnesses. 

When he was 15 years of age, in 1892, he worked in Ogden as a laborer. 

He also worked on his father's farm. 

On 23 February 1897, Charles married Ada Crandall, the daughter of Jeremiah 
and Mary Jane Evans Crandall, Soon after Charles' marriage he was a teamster for 
the Castle Gate Coal Co. , where his half-brother, Chauncey was the manager. In 
1900 he was employed by the Southern Pacific Railroad. From 1902-04 he worked for 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. During 19 04-07 he was a Cleaner and Foreman 
for the Pullman Co. In 1908 he began work as a "helper" for the Southern Pacific 
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Railroad . Here he worked in the maintenance shop and painted railroad engines in 
the Ogden City Round House. 

Charles and his half-brother, Elias, worked for the Anderson (Eccles) Lum- 
ber Co. as wagon drivers. He made $70 a month. He later was assisted in finding 
a job on the railroad by his half-brother, Amos. Charles was assigned to a paint 
gang with a co-worker named Farr. The two of them would ride a flatbed car and 
paint signs along the railroad tracks. Once, at the top of the hill, they wondered 
what would happen if the fait car was allowed to start rolling down the steep hill. 
They found out, and had a thrilling ride. 

In November 1911, Charles left work on a railroad strike, and did not return 
until 1915. He was a staunch union man. He would not return as a "scab" until the 
strike was over. When the railroad company began calling back the best and most 
reliable men, Charles was among the first recalled. Because of the heckling of 
former employees, Charles was hired as a railroad car inspector, and travelled to 
Montello , Nevada, to work during the week. He returned on week-ends to be with 
his family in Ogden. His work was inspecting the wheels, doors, and safety de- 
vices. A cousin, Louis J. Wardley, said, "He did good work." On 18 September 
1922, Charles became a railroad car inspector for the O.U.R.& D. Railroad. He re- 
mained in this work until 25 June 1944 when he retired. The last job Charles had, 
after retirement, was a ticket taker at the Egyptian Theatre. He had previously 
worked as a ticket taker at the Orpheum Theatre, and as elevator operator at the 
Orpheum Apartments . 

Charles and his family liked to go to the Ogden City Hall Park on Sundays 
to hear the band concerts. They also went to Glenwood Park (now Lorin Farr Park) 
and Sylvan Park on 19th and Washington. 

Charles was always cheerful, jolly and sociable. When he became angry, 
he would walk out of the house into the backyard, and chop kindling wood until his 
anger was gone . 

At work he would leave some of his lunch in his lunch bucket. He knew that 
when he arrived home on his Iver Johnson bicycle, one of his children would always 
look in the bucket to get a treat. 

In 1902, when he was 25, and for the next five years when he had four small 
children, he was a member of an Exhibition Drill Team for the Modem Woodmen of 
America Lodge in Ogden. They would perform at all of the important functions , in- 
cluding parties, dances, holiday celebrations and burial ceremonies. Family mem- 
bers have pictures of him and other lodge members in their drill uniforms . 

In November 1911, the Eccles Building burned. Although it was raining, 
Charles and his 10 year old daughter Elaine, walked to 24th St. in the middle of 
the night to see the fire. 

One daughter remembered one Sunday morning when she dressed in her good 
clothes, planning to go to Sunday School, with her Mother's encouragement. Upon 
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learning her intentions, her father said, "You are not going to Sunday School. You 
are going to stay home and help your mother get the Sunday meal ready. " 

j It is possible that Charles met many church leaders during his lifetime. His 

father was prominent in the Church, became a wealthy man during his lifetime, and 
J was personally acquainted with many City, State, and Church leaders. Joseph was 
a personal friend and assistant to Mayor Lorin Farr in both civic and L.D.S. Church 

leadership capacity. Joseph worked for Mayor Farr in the construction of buildings 
in Ogden. 

Charles liked to play checkers , and made himself a wooden table that had 
a checkerboard design paneling. He may have had a talent for carpentry like his 
father. Charles also liked to play horseshoes. 

Charles never owned an automobile. All of his travelling to and from work 
was on his bicycle. He did considerable travelling on the railroads. He and Ada 
traveled several times to Butte, Montana. They also went to Seattle, Washington, 
and to Oregon and California. He was at Long Beach, California during an earth- 
quake that killed many people. He and Ada attended the World Fair in San Fran- 
cisco in 1939 with their son, Raymond, and his family. 

Charles attended the Old Timers Convention in Omaha, Nebraska, and also 
in Sun Valley, Idaho. He and Ada would travel to Salt Lake once a week on the rail- 
road to visit their youngest son, Vaughn, and his wife Florence. 



After Ada's death, 8 April 1945, a neighbor told how much Charles missed 
her. When his son-in-law heard of Charles' desire to travel, he encouraged his 
wife and daughter to take him to Chicago. They had a wonderful trip, saw the 
Vaudeville, and the stage play "Oklahoma." They saw the 2 to 3 story high Fou- 
cault Pendulum in the Jackson Park Museum. Charles went on from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he visited his granddaughter. 

During the latter part of his life, Charles lived with his oldest daughter. 

He died of a heart attack, 27 September 1947, in a restaurant at Zions National 
Park Lodge while on a trip with the Old Timers . 

The descendants and relatives of Charles remember him as a kind, cheerful, 
jolly and sociable man, with a sense of humor. He welcomed children into his home. 

(Written and compiled by Lucile Parry Peterson, from notes of Charles Hugh 

Parry, a grandson, who interviewed many of his relatives and neighbors; 

also from other histories and records.) 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ADA CRANDALL EVANS PARRY 

Ada Crandall Evans was the daughter of Jeremiah R. Crandall, a soldier in 
the U.S. Cavalry from New York and Michigan, who fought in the Civil War. Jere- 
migh lived in Morgan, Utah and had two sons, Ray and Jay. Ada's mother, Mary 
Jane Evans , was an orphan, and a convert to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, from Lincolnshire, England. When Charles met Ada, she was a member 
of the Baptist Church. 

Charles was a handsome young man, with blue eyes and curly, black hair. 

At a dance he met Ada. They fell in love, and Charles went to his father and said, 
"We want to get married." Joseph said, "Does it have to be this girl?" He was 
probably thinking of Ada's Baptist religion. Charles answered, "I'm im love. This 
is the girl for me. She is a beautiful girl." 

Charles and Ada were married 23 February 1897 in the Winslow Hotel in 
Ogden Canyon by Rufus L. Hadley, a Justice of the Peace. For the first two years 
of their married life, Charles, his wife and first child, Raymond, lived at his 
mother's residence at 310 18th Street. After that they moved to 341 18th Street. 

From 1900-1904 they lived at 500 Canyon Read. In 1905 they returned to his now 
deceased mother's home at 310 18th. In 1906 they lived at 314 18th and after 1912 
to 1240 Charles and Ada and their five children, Charles Raymond, Atta Elmira, 

Mary Elaine, Ada Winona, and Vaughn, lived at 316 18th. This location was first 
a large one room granary. Charles loved his wife and children and home. 

They all enjoyed the circuses. When posters were sent ahead to Ogden to 
advertise the circus , Charles would place some in the Parry Building on 23rd and 
Washington, and would distribute posters to other businesses in town. For this he 
would receive free passes for the family. On Circus day, Charles would take the 
day off from work. At 4 A.M. all the family would go to see the circus arrive, see 
the elephants and the many workers put up the big tent, and feed the animals. Then 
the family would return home and rest for a while. They would eat the food that 
Ada had prepared the day before. In the afternoon they would attend the circus. 

After returning home to rest and eat again, they would attend side shows and the 
carnival part of the circus. 

Charles took an active interest in his children and grandchildren. His daugh- 
ter Ada, when sick with Scarlet Fever, and his granddaughter Charlene when ill, re- 
member the kindness of their father and grandfather as he brought them ice cream. 

He would counsel the children on important things, but he and Ada avoided the sub- 
ject of sex and life in their discussions. 

Ada was a milliner and curled ostrich feathers for hats to help support the 
family. She made beautiful baby bonnets and caps. His daughters remember their 
father as a good father and the most honest man they had ever met, a loyal man and 
one of integrity. Since no one had much money in those days, the family remembers 
gifts given to them by their father and grandfather. Charles Hugh, a grandson, re- 
ceived a book by James A. Moss, entitled "The Flag of our United States," which 
encouraged him to be a loyal and good American citizen. Religious paintings, a 
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picture of the Lord Jesus Christ, were given on wedding anniversaries, and hung in 
the homes of three of his children for years. 

Charles gave roses to Ada on her wedding anniversary, or her birthday. 

Charles and Ada enjoyed having all their children return with their families 
for a big meal. Sometimes Ada would take three or four days to prepare the meal. 
She was a good cook. 



Although Charles and Ada did not attend church meetings regularly on Sunday, 
Charles held no Church position, and they did not keep the Sabbath Day holy, they 
were good people. The Bible, a set of books of a religious nature - the Book of Life, 
a Universal Dictionary, and a set of encyclopedias were in their home. 

Ada was baptized into the L.D.S. Church on 18 October 1918, and she and 
Charles were endowed 18 December 1963, and sealed 11 February 1966, after their 
deaths. They did not affiliate with any other denomination, and at the time of his 
death Charles was an Elder in the Melchizedek Priesthood in the Ogden 10th Ward. 



Ada died 8 April 1945, in Ogden, Utah and was buried in the Ogden Cemetery. 

(Written and compiled by Lucile Parry Peterson, from the notes of Charles 
Hugh Parry, a grandson.) 



THE ART OF HAPPINESS 

You can't pursue happiness and catch it. 

Happiness comes upon you unawares while you are helping others. The philoso- 
phy of happiness is pointedly expressed in the old Hindu proverb, which reads, 

"Help thy brother's boat across, and lo! thine own has reached the shore." 

Happiness does not depend upon a full pocketbook, but upon a mind full of rich 
thoughts and a heart full of rich emotions. 

Happiness does not depend upon what happens outside of you but on what hap- 
pens inside of you; it is measured by the spirit in which you meet the problems of life . 

Happiness is a state of mind. Lincoln once said, "We are as happy as we make 
up our minds to be." 

Happiness doesn't come from doing what we like to do but from liking what we 
have to do. 

Happiness does not come from doing easy work but from the after-glow of satis- 
faction that comes after the achievement of a difficult that demanded our best. 

Happiness grows out of harmonious relationships with others, based on attitudes 
of good will, tolerance, understanding and love. 

Happiness is found in little things: a baby's smile, a letter from a friend, the 
song of a bird, a light in the window. 

The master secret of happiness is to meet the challenge of each new day with 
the serene faith that: "All things work together for good to them that love God." 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Records of Shirley Spackman Parke 
Ogden 10th Ward Records, Ogden 12th Ward Records 
i North Ogden Ward Records 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER MARRIAGES 

Ogden Third Ward Records 
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Below are a few words to show 
what an outstanding couple 
they were 



Albert Augustus Parry 



The Crown of their home was Godliness. 
The Beauty of their home was Order. 

The Glory of their home was Hospitality. 
The Blessing of their home was 
Contentment. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ALBERT AUGUSTUS PARRY 

Albert (Ab) Augustus Parry was born 9 October 1882 in Ogden, Weber, Utah to 
Joseph Parry and Susan Amelia Wright Brown. His sister and brothers in order of birth 
were: Juliett, 1868-1950; Franklin, 1872-1880; John, 1874-1934; Charles Oliver, 
1877-1947; William, 1880-1904; and Henry Grover, 1884-1930. 

He was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
in November 1890. 

He lived in Ogden all his life except for the time in Green River .Wyoming , when 
he worked for the railroad. After the death of his mother in 1903 he lived with his sis- 
ter Juliett and her two children and his brother Grover in their mother's home at 310 
18th St. The extent of his schooling is not known. 

After a courtship of about fifteen years Uncle Ab married Eva Farr on the 25th 
of June 1913 in the Salt Lake L.D.S. Temple. She was the daughter of Thomas Farr 
and Amanda Jane Badger. When I once asked Aunt Eva how come they went together 
so many years before they got married, she explained that neither of their parents be- 
lieved in early marriage. 

Their only child, a boy, was born 25 April 1914 in Green River , Wyoming where 
they were living at the time. The baby weighed seventeen pounds and was twenty- 
eight inches long at birth. This was the second largest birth on record in the United 
States at this time. The baby died shortly after birth. 

Uncle Ab had various jobs in his life. Besides the railroad job he worked at 
Ogden Furniture Store as a salesman and his last job was for the State of Utah as co- 
manager of a local liquor store. They found it best to employ men who didn't drink 
to work in these stores. The other manager was Ernest Shreeve. He worked at other 
jobs but as far as it known he was always a salesman. 

If he worked close enough to home, he would always go home for lunch and 
Aunt Eva prepared their big meal of the day then. For as long as I can remember Uncle 
Ab always had a big serving bowl of milk and bread for supper. 

Uncle Ab was a kind, patient, and fun-loving man. He was always so sweet 
and considerate of Aunt Eva. He was a good neighbor, always helping them in any way 
he could. He loved his brothers and sisters and would visit or contact them often. He 
was always mindful of widows or those less fortunate than he and would help them with 
business matters. He was always willing to help in any way he could. 

He loved little children, and they loved him. His one finger was crooked and he 
would entertain the little ones with this finger. I can remember when I was little and 
he used to "play games" with this finger. Aunt Eva told me now embarrassed my mother 
used to be when they would go visit at our home and I always wanted Uncle Ab to put 
my "Jamies on," but he considered it a compliment to him. 

Uncle Ab had a very special kind of love for his mother. She passed away in 
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1903. Aunt Eva told me that he grieved for his mother until he passed away. He 
showed great love and respect for his step-mother, Olive Ann, too. He visited her 
often and enjoyed doing nice things for her. He had a love seat that belonged to 
Olive Ann and he always treasured it very much. He had it restored. 

Uncle Ab and Aunt Eva had a lovely home at 923 Binford in Ogden. They both 
took much pride in their home and yard. It was full of beautiful shrubs and flowers 
and a bird bath in the back yard. There was an English walnut tree in their back yard 
that was forty years old. It covered most of the back yard and was beautiful. Their 
yard was a show place. 

Everything in their home was immaculate and in its place. There was a large, 
gorgeous crystal chandelier hanging over their dining room table. There was a big bay 
window in the dining room that was lined with tin so they could put their indoor plants 
there where the sun could hit them. It took Aunt Eva an hour every morning to water 
them and the others she had in her home. As a child I always felt their home elegant, 
but when I grew up it was very homey. 

In their older years Ab and his half-brother Elias looked very much alike. They 
both had curly hair and many other similar features. Uncle Ab was slightly larger build. 
They were all brothers and sisters. There was never any distinction with the half- 
brothers and half-sisters. 

Uncle Ab was a very dedicated church man all his life. He served in many 
capacities throughout his life. He loved to go home teaching and was always doing 
nice things for his teaching families. At the time of his death he was ward clerk in 
the Ogden 24th Ward. He was also a temple worker in the Salt Lake Temple. 

He enjoyed puttering around the house and yard. He liked to do his own re- 
pairs and make things nicer and more convenient. He had lots of tools to work with. 

He liked to share this talent with his family, neighbors and friends. 

Uncle J'b was always a strong figure in the Joseph Parry Investment Co. They 
would meet at each others' homes regularly and discuss and plan the business at 
hand. Uncle Ab served as manager for many years and was serving in this capacity 
at the time of his death. Among other things he was responsible for getting the per- 
petual care on the cemetery lots. 

Uncle Ab certainly was a special man and he set a good example to all who 
knew him. One of the lady temple workers who was working with Uncle Ab the last 
day he worked in the temple told Aunt Eva that he looked like a heavenly being to her 
that day. She said she just couldn't hardly take her eyes off him that day. 

Uncle Ab had a heart attack on the 28th of February 1955. He was taken to the 
hospital. Aunt Eva was feeding him his breakfast the next morning and he was kid- 
ding with the nurse when he passed away. Aunt Eva had a spoonful of food at his lips 
and he was gone. He had a very peaceful passing. This was the 1st of March 1955. 

He was buried in the Parry plot on the southwest end of Ogden City Cemetery where he 
spent many hours through the years keeping it beautiful. 

(Compiled by Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite, a niece, August 1982.) 
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BIOGRAPHY OF EVA FARR PARRY 

Eva Farr Parry was born 26 August 1882 in Ogden, Weber, Utah. She was the 
first child born to Thomas Farr and Amanda Jane Badger. She had a brother Fred an 
four sisters, Cora Bingham, Verna Jensen, Lucille Foulger and Norma Wilcox. 

There was a very special and strong relationship between Eva and her father. 
She and ha sisters were also very close. They spent many hours together enjoying 
each other. She was a cousin to Church President George Albert Smith, whose mother 
was a daughter of Lorin Farr. Eva was always proud of George Albert and whenever she 
spoke of him his full name was always used. George Albert was always proud of his 
cousins and always treated them as tho they were very special people. 

Eva was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
on 26 March 1893 by Moroni Thomas. She was confirmed on 2 April 1893 by Ben E. 
Rich. 



She attended schools in Ogden City and graduated from the eighth grade. Lizzie 
Parry also graduated in this class and was bom the same day as Eva. Lizzie later be- 
came her sister-in-law. Eva was a Home Economics teacher at Weber Academy when 
David O. McKay was President of the school. She founded the home economics depart 

ment at Ogden High School. 



Before she was married Eva and one or two of her friends traveled quite exten- 
sively in Europe. She was always glad she had taken this trip and talked about it 
many times and the things she had seen. 

At the age of sixteen, Eva started dating Albert Parry. Neither of their parents 
believed in early marriages so they courted for fifteen years. They were married on the 
25th of June 1913 in the Salt Lake Temple. Eva later made the statement that if she had 
had a daughter she would rather she would marry at fifteen than wait till she was thirty, 
She said it is too hard to make the necessary adjustments when you are older. 



They moved to Green River, Wyoming after their marriage. Albert worked for the 
railroad there. It was 25 April 1914 in Green River that their baby boy was born. He 
weighed seventeen pounds and was twenty-eight inches long at birth. Eva had a very 
long and hard labor. When the doctor got there he told her he didn't realize the situation 
was like it was or he would have done a Caesarian, but it was too late to line the walls 
with sheets and boil enough water. The baby lived only a short time. Eva was bed- 
ridden for seven years after this. She was never able to have more children. Her hus- 
band was very loving and understanding to her always. This was the second largest 

birth on record in the United States at this time. , 

Albert and Eva weren't in Green River very long. Their home was at 923 Binford 

Street. They both took great pride in their home— both inside and out. The outside was 
always like it was on display. They had lots of beautiful flowers and grass. They also 
had a large bird bath in the back yard and they enjoyed watching the birds come an go. 
There was a large English walnut tree in the back yard that was over forty years old. 

They also had a chestnut tree and would gather chestnuts and put them in an old purse 

for the kiddies who came to visit to play with. 
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Eva was a perfectionist in every way. Her home was indeed a thing of beauty. 
There was a place for everything and everything was in its place. There was a beautiful 
crystal chandelier over her dining room table that was exquisite. There was a large bay 
window in the dining room that was lined with tin so she could have her house plants 
there. It took her one hour every morning to water her indoor plants. She took lots of 
pride in them and enjoyed taking care of them. 

She made lots of beautiful things with her hands. She had many talents. She 
had two large chairs in her front room that she had made needlepoint for. She did china 
painting and solid embroidery work on sheets and pillowcases that she padded to make 
it stand out. We know these two things were done before she was married because the 
initials "E.F." were painted on the dishes and a big, fancy "E" was embroidered on the 
sheet set. The one sheet is still in use (1987). She did lovely crochet work and painting 
on material. She painted enough quilt blocks for a big quilt for the Relief Society for a 
sale. Each block was a different flower. 

Eva was always a very active member of the church and served in many different 
callings. Her health wasn't very good a lot of the time, but she always served when 
and where she was able. She served on the Stake Genealogical Board. She was always 
supportive of her husband in his many callings. She was an ordinance worker in the Salt 
Lake Temple for sixteen years. She was very faithful in this calling and loved this work. 
Her husband joined her in this calling for a few years before his death. 

It was on 1 March 1955 that her devoted and loving husband passed away. He 
suffered a heart attack the evening before and they took him to the hospital. She was 
with him feeding him the next day and he just failed to open his mouth for the next bite 
and he was gone. Eva was always so grateful that Ab had passed away so peacefully. 

After he passed away a former neighbor and friend, Harry DeRyke, told her he 
would check on her every day. This he did until she passed away nine years later. 
Sometimes he would come in the middle of the night on his way to or from the Topper 
Bakery that he owned and managed. He had a key and alwasy took care of the furnace 
for her. 



Her sister Norma Wilcox was very patient and loving with Eva while she was 
alone. She took care of her needs and was very helpful to Eva. She passed away 18 
January 1964 at her home. She was 81 years old. She was buried the 21st of January 
1964 in the Ogden City Cemetery by her husband and son. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF HENRY GROVER PARRY 

Henry Grover Parry (known as Grover) was born 16 October 18 84 in Ogden 
Weber, Utah. He was the seventh child of Joseph Parry and Susan Amelia rig 
Brown. His sister and brothers in order of birth are: Juliett Franklin, John, Charles 
Oliver, William, and Albert Augustus. His father built this family a modern six- 
room home on Eighteenth Street in 1890, the year his father opened the street and 
gave the city a deed for the property. 

Grover was baptized a member of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints 9 August 1896 by John W. Taylor and confirmed by Gilbert Torgeson. 

Very little is known about Grover. After the death of his mother in 1903 he 
lived in his mother's home with his sister Juliett and her two children. His sister 
had promised her mother that she would care for Grover when his mother was gone. 
This home is at 310 18th Street and still belongs to the family. 

Grover was well taken care of the rest of his life by his sister. She married 
John Ballinger in 1907 . Grover lived with them in their home . His brothers and 
sisters were all good to him and showed him love and devotion until he passed away 
in 19 30 at the age of forty-five years. Because of the arrangement of the front room 
thev couldn't get the casket in the front door, so they took the glass ont o the 
wfndow anS put It in that way. His funeral was held in the Ogden Tenth Ward and 
he is burled in the Perry cemetery lot In Ogden City Cemetery. He had been an 
invalid for many years before passing away on the 2nd of June LS6U. 
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THE YEAR 1888 

The year 1888 was relatively prosperous for the Saints in Utah and the 
surrounding territories, although more arrests and imprisonments for polygamy 
took place that year than in any other since the persecutions under the Edmunds 
Law began , 

Bills against polygamy were introduced in the Territorial Legislature, and 
a movement to achieve statehood for Utah was well under way. 

Missionaries abroad were successful in their proselyting, particularly 
in the islands of the Pacific, including Samoa, where the gospel was introduced 
in 1888. 

Mormon leaders, concerned about the secular tendencies of the Non- 
Mormon schools in the Territory , had begun to develop a system of Church 
Schools. In 1888, every Mormon stake was called on to establish an academy 
in its area. Also in that year, Utah State University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science in Logan was founded as a land grant college. 

The loss of three of the prominent figures in Mormon history occurred 
in 1888 with the deaths of David Whitmer, last living witness to the divine 
authenticity of the Book of Mormon, Apostle Erastus Snow, one of the first 
pioneers to enter the Salt Lake Valley, and his brother Judge Zerubabbel Snow. 

The year will be distinguished for its booms and blizzards, besides 
which it contains five eclipses, a comet, and a presidential election, to say 
nothing of the effort for Utah's statehood, of the local political excitement 
and land jumping unparalleled in the history of the Territory. 

The eclipses — a celestial phenomenon indeed — were as follows: (1) 
the total eclipse of the moon of January 18, (2) the partial eclipse of the 
sun, February 11 , (3) the partial eclipse of the sun of July 8 and 9, (4) the 
total eclipse of the moon of July 22 and 23, and (5) the partial eclipse of 
the sun of August 7. 

The year 1888 will indeed prove to be one of the most memorable eras 
in the world's history. 
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THE HAND AND THE SPIRIT 

From wagon box to log cabin 
and then to a house of stone. 

He thus progressed, staunch Mormon man, 
but he was not alone; 

Companions were around him 
who shared the active scene. 

They, too, were busy building 

in the midst of a pioneer dream. 

The dream became reality 
with years of steady toil. 

Their labor was our heritage 

as they worked with stone and soil. 

I saw a rock wall, strongly built 
and glad am I to tell 

It stands there good and solid; 

Grandfather built it well! 

It spoke to me of courage 

and faith, when I drew near it; 

And I recognized anew, 

the noble hand and spirit! 

Virginia W. Brown 



Washington Blvd. u as traveled heavily by 



horse and wagon in 1891 . 




Early 

Ogden 

blustered 

downtown 

By IRENE WOODHOUSE 

Special to the Stendard-Eiammef 

' ■Before the railroads were joined 
fn 1869, most of Ogden was clus- 
tered in the area around Fifth 
Street (now 25th Street) from 
Vfall Avenue to Main Street 
(Washington Boulevard). 

* On paper the city had been 
marked off into blocks, but few 
Streets were actually cut through. 

Wall Avenue provided the easi- 
est route into town and Fifth 
Street was flat Other streets were 

billxi 

< A log cabin on the western part 
aof what is now City Hall Park 
was the City Hall and sometimes 
church and school. Groups 
met there to talk. 

■ Official town business required 
written notice. The Printing 
Company was also on the square 
jind was paid by Ogden City for 
printing tax deeds, delinquent 
lists, forms, etc. The printing 
equipment was owned by the 
Mormon church and leased to in- 
dividuals to use “as they saw fit, 
but hopefully not as an anti-Mor- 
4hon publishing company.” 
f Nobody needed to fear that. Og- 
den had no newspaper until 1 872 ! 
because the supplies — paper, 1 
ink, and so on — were not avail- 
able. 

’ A trip to Salt Lake took two 
’days by wagon. Travelers brought 
[periodicals to town, sometimes. J 
[' Another building on the City 
[Hall Square was the Relief soci- 
ety co-op. Ogden City Council 
[minutes show a request from it i 
[for the space and the council ap- 
Lproved it. « 



J[ A subsequent entry reveals one 
woman persuaded her husband to 
donate the lumber and other 
supplies and the building was 
built by husbands of other mem- 
.bers. 

J The co-op was successful. The 
(j women made useful articles to 
■ sell and used the money to aid 
the needy. Often they appeared 
before the council to request that 
the fees for business licenses and 
taxes be waived. The requests 
were granted. 

On the eastern end of the City 
Hall Square was the Tithing Yard 
— a barn-type building with an 
! office and a yard fenced with cob- 
i blestones to contain the livestock 
paid as tithe. 

; Across the street from the 
square, families lived and made 
the best of things. They tried to 
raise vegetables for their own use 
and they kept animals and fowl. 

A few years before the railroad 
yard was within shouting distance 
oT the town, Ogden began to ex- 
perience good times. Business- 
men found the surveyors, 
i workers and investors needed 
! food, clothing, shoes, shelter, and 
| last, but not least, recreation. 

*- Shortly after Ogden became a 
•Junction city. Col. William 
“Coin" Harvey and his partners 
decided the real wealth was recre- 
ation. 

Believing that people traveling 
alone, away from relatives and 
friends, behaved differently than 
at home, Harvey and friends 
planned a mile of year-round car- 
nival activities. Since people get- 
ting off the trains could only go 
up 2Sth Street, the recreation idea 
took hold and booths, shops, res- 
taurants, stores and saloons, pros- 
titutes and gaming rooms sprang 
up in the area. 

Needless to say, property values 
skyrocketed in a short time. 
Many of the original landowners 
sold out for tidy profits, others 
rented their properties and for 
several years 25th Street was the 
busiest area in town. 
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POLYGAMY YEARS - CAMP SERENE 

The Bernard White farm home in Perry was near the railroad in a stretegic 
location near "The Switch," so that people could get off and on the trains unob- 
served by the marshals. It was also at the end of a long lane with no other roads 
leading into the lane. Therefore, anyone coming towards the house could be seen 
for sometime before he came to the door. There were numerous barns and other 
outbuildings that could serve as hiding places. One secret room was cut out of the 
hay in the bam, reinforced so that no one could accidentally fall into it, and equipped 
with a secret panel as an entrance. No one except Bernard and Jane, his wife, and 
those on "The Underground" know of Its existence, and certainly the children never 
suspected that there was anything unusual about the bam, for they never found this 
room until years after the "Crusade" was over. 

This was a period of great excitement and secrecy that David, Ada and 
Annie have never forgotten. As Barnard said that if the children did not know any- 
thing they could not tell anything, they found many strange things going on at home 
for which they received no explanation. As children today play "cops and robbers," 
these children played in dead earnest the game of outwitting the marshals. 

Every person was suspect. The children were instructed never to tell a 
stranger anything— not even their names— for that might incriminate their father. 

All the children in the community were in on the same game. No one ever told 
anyone anything about what went on in his own home. 

The house at Perry had not been remodeled when it became known as "Camp 
Serene.' With a limited amount of house room, Bernard and Jane found it hard to 
care for the many "guests" who arrived by night. Therefore, Barnard began an ex- 
tensive remodeling job on the house, aided by his brother-in-law William Fife and 
some of the men on the "Underground." How the family ever managed during this 
period to create an atmosphere that would gain the home the name of "Camp Serene" 
can hardly be understood. Nevertheless, that was its name. 

Jane was an excellent manager and Bernard a good provider. There seemed 
to be an almost unlimited supply of cured pork in the summer and beef in the winter 
plus great quantities of fruits and vegetables, flour, milk, and eggs. Jane and the 
two hired girls tackled the problem of feeding any number of "guests" who might 
arrive. Just making enough bread for everyone was a task. 

At first the people on the "Underground" just used Camp Serene as a "Sta- 
tion." With the exception of Joseph F. Smith, no one stayed there very long. Many 
a time the children would go to bed at night with just their own family there. But 
when they awakened they found themselves in beds made on the floor and a group 
of thirty people in the house. Yet they were not to ask questions or to talk about 
anything they saw. The people disappeared just as mysteriously as they had come, 
going on the train to California or by white top or wagon to the next station — P.G. 
Jensen's on the north in Brigham City, or by easy, careful stages to William Streeper's 
in Centerville from whose house they could secretly make their way to Salt Lake City. 
But the children did not know about the stations or the names of the people. What 
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they did not know, they could not tell, even under the questioning of the marshals. 

There were many prayers said for the brethren and their harassed wives. 

One sentence often repeated in the prayers Barnard uttered was "God bless these 
of our brethren who are in prison for righteousness' sake." It was not easy to live 
in polygamy, for it was a form of marriage that called for the highest motives and 
the most unselfish actions that mortal man was capable of achieving. 

Among the men, who went to prison, were two of Barnard's neighbors, George 
Davis and Richard Thome. Their wives and children valiantly tried to carry on with- 
out them. Misfortune befell the families of these brethren and each one lost two 
sons during the period the two fathers were serving time at the penitentiary. The 
two Thorne boys died of Typhoid fever. 

Camp Serene was the stopping place for many prominent men during this 
stormy period. The Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
found refuge there upon their return from the Hawaiian Islands . President Wilford 
Woodruff and his counselor George Q. Cannon stayed there for only a short time, 
but his counselor Joseph Fielding Smith, the son of the martyred Hyrum Smith, 
stayed there for weeks at a time. In fact, it was he who called the White home 
"Camp Serene." He grew to be a part of the family. He stayed with Barnard and 
Jane and continued to come there at intervals until peace had once more been re- 
turned to the mountain valleys. The children liked him and often sat on his lap. 

He told them of his own boys and girls whom he rarely saw. They respected and 
honored him and felt responsible for his safety. He ate his meals separate from 
the family. During the time he was eating, a child was stationed at an upstairs 
window to watch the lane. If anyone turned into the lane, the signal was given and 
Joseph F. Smith disappeared. He often told Annie the marshals would never get him 
as long as she was on guard. 

After his meals were over, he disappeared into the old upstair bedroom where 
he spent his time studying and writing. If a real alarm was sounded, he went into 
hiding; probably the secret room in the bam was used as there was a bed and chairs 
there to make the place more comfortable. He often stayed at Camp Serene for six 
weeks at a time, showing that he had complete trust in his host and his family, 
Barnard felt honored to have the trust of such a great man as Joseph F. Smith and he 
did everything in his power to safeguard him from the marshals. 

The man who stayed at Camp Serene for the longest period of time was Thomas 
Waddoups,who was known to the family as Brother Porter. He spent one winter work- 
ing on the farm. The children never knew his real name until Ada and Annie went to 
Conference with their father. They saw Barnard talking to Brother Porter but much to 
their surprise their father asked them if they remembered Brother Waddoups. The 
name meant nothing to them and as they gasped in amazement, the Brother Porter 
they knew said, "Yes, Barnard, they know me, but not as Brother .Waddoups . They 
know me as Brother Porter.’ 1 

The man who was the greatest mystery to the girls was Joseph Parry, for they 
did not know where he slept. Every day he spent his time reading in the orchard or 



talking with the family and other guests. But at night he. disappeared and the chil- 
dren did not have the slightest idea where he went. As they did not know that there 
was a secret room in the bam, this continued to be a mystery for them until they 
were nearly grown when David came rushing into the house telling of his discovery. 
Even then, there was the room that had been occupied by Brother Parry— still par- 
tially furnished as it had been during polygamy days. 

The children were always on the lookout for the marshals. One day Annie 
and Ada were walking home from school in the early spring. Since the road was 
muddy , they went out into the alfalfa field to find a better way home. As they were 
picking their way through the field, they saw a horseman coming down the road. 
Thinking that he was a marshal, they cast all caution to the wind and ran as fast 
as they could go towards the house. Two very muddly little girls shouted the warn- 
ing as the horseman entered the yard. He was really having a good laugh as he 
greeted the family, for he was Omar Call, a family friend from Willard who knew 
how important it was to warn a family about the marshals. 

Many a tale was told about unusual escapes from the marshals. One that 
the White family chuckled over was Winslow Farr's escape in a packing box. As 
Winslow Farr was bishop of the Thurd Ward and Barnard was his counselor, this 
story was of special interest to the Whites. 



The Z.C.M.I. had a store in the building now used by the J.C. Penney Com- 
pany on the comer of 24th Street and Washington Boulevard. Winslow Farr clerked 
there. He, like everyone else, was continually watching for the marshals. It 
seems that the people had a very good way of secretly warning those in danger. One 
day the marshals made a surprise raid upon the Z.C.M.I. with the express purpose 
of capturing Winslow Farr. Every door was guarded in the raid and the marshals 
were sure that they would get their man. When the word came to Winslow Farr, he 
calmly walked into the furniture department and asked a friend to nail down the lid 
on a large packing case. As Winslow Farr had to stoop a little when going through 
doors, this had to be a large packing case. When the men calmly went about their 
work of loading a dray drawn up to the platform at the back of the store, the guard 
at that door never suspected that the biggest box of all contained Winslow Farr. 

The box was put on the dray while the guard watched the process. The load rolled 
away. The driver drove a few blocks until he was sure he was not being followed. 
Then he stopped and released Winslow Farr from his cramped position, and Brother 
Farr made his way to a place of safety. Meanwhile the marshals ransacked the 
store, for they had positive proof that Mr. Farr was there. 

(Barnard White Family Book, Ogden Genealogical Library, 929.2 W582h) 
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PROSECUTION OF POLYGAMISTS KEPT THE SUMMER OF 1886 HOT 



The summer of 1886 was a long, hot one, made even hotter from unrest caused 
by the prosecution of the polygamists under the Edmunds Act. For the polygamist, the 
act represented a violation of his right to practice religion according to his own con- 
science. For the non- Mormon, polygamy was a flagrant case of disobedience to the law, 



The Edmunds Act was passed by Congress March 22, 1882, to end polygamy, 
not only by direct punishment but by barring votes and removing those who acknowledged 
polygamy as a right from political careers or offices of public honor and trust. 



Since Utah was a Mormon territory, juries had been composed of Mormons, who 
would not convict their fellow members. There was a dramatic rise in the population 
of non-Mormons who assumed positions of leadership. Of course, this was offensive to 
the Mormons, and the editor of The Ogden Junction, Ogden's Mormon paper, frequently 
spoke out against these "usurpers." 



At the end of May, a fire destroyed many buildings on Main Street (Washington 
Boulevard), and the editor promptly regarded it as non-Mormon activity. Non- Mormons 
responded, calling the town "lawless. 1 



The stories are repetitious and the cause fueled by out-of-town newspapers 
which advised immigrants to go to Utah and outvote the Mormons. Also, according to 
these papers, Utah's resources were underdeveloped, even though hundreds of tons of 
salt were shipped regularly from the Great Salt Lake to Colorado Montana and Nevada 
to be used in the silver refining process. The papers also pointed to the Great Salt 
Lake which could be utilized as a resort. It was this last that possibly saved Ogden 
from complete destruction. The Lake Park Resort at Syracuse opened * and 

celebration was planned for Lester Park, but citizens were ^ rge ° ' ge ° _ . .< 

celebrate at Lake Park. The same held true for the July 24th activities. Only small 
groups attended the local festivities and the paper reported no trouble in Ogden. 

The capture of the polygamists heated up. The Ogden Junction reported, without 
mentioning names, that "three lawmen from Ogden" went to Plain City to make an arrest. 
Polygamy trials were covered in detail, and the editor of the Ogden Juntion was a gains 
the whole thing and said so. On July 30th a short notice in the peper informed readers 
that though the early retirement of Editor Hemenway had left them without an editor, the 
paper would continue publication. Mr. Hemenway had been convicted for libeling two 
attorneys. Moreover, the judge had refused to set bail. 



As he sat in jail, he was interviewed by a reporter from the Ogden Junction. He 
said that he believed he should be more circumspect with his comments while he was in 
jail. He intended to read "Paradise Lost." His advice to others? Simply that jail was 
not a good place to be — especially for a family man. 



Ogden Standard- Examiner, 
Sunday, July 27, 1986 
"Ogden Anecdotes" by 
Irene Woodhouse 



How Ogden looked in the 1890's. This picture was taken of the west side of Washington Avenue, 
looking south from 24th Street. Note the light post in the middle of the street. The Broom Hotel 
can be seen at far left. 
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100 YearsAgo 



Editor's Note: In celebration of 
the Ogden Standard-Examiner's 
centennial year of publication, 

"One Hundred Years Ago " w7/ 
appear each Tuesday. 

This feature contains excerpts 
of news stories and interesting 
anecdotes from corresponding 
weeks of "The Standard m in 
1888. the language, spelling and 
punctuation appears exactly as it 
did then and provides fascinating 
insights into what life was like in 
the Utah Territory one hundred 
years ago. 

Wednesday 

morning, 

February 29, 1888. 

The Many Inquiries 
Concerning Her 
Resources. 

The unlimited resources of 
Ogden as a business centre place 
her among the leading cities of 
the Western country. When the 
many elements of trade which 
she already possesses are 
considered this is not to be 
wondered at, and indeed the 
only remarkable part of the 
affair is the fact that she has not 
attracted still greater attention. 
The railroad facilities she 
already has in being the junction 
of five gigantic lines, added to 
the fact that other roads will 
eventually make this City their 
terminus, form the solid 
foundation for Ogden’s 
greatness, and bring her a mine 
of wealth. Again, the water 
power which can be found here 
is simply boundless. On one side 
flows the broad Weber, with its 
unestimated body of water, and 
on the other, the Ogden river 
dashes down from the 
mountains, bringing with it all 
the clearness and purity which 
so strongly characterizes it in the 
recesses of the canyons, where 
first it springs forth from the 
earth. These two streams furnish 
power enough to put in motion 
10,000 weaving looms; 10,000 
spinning wheels; the same 
number of carding machines; or 
an endless amount of any mills 
which might be mentioned. The 
Ogden river also contains 
enough good, fresh water to 
furnish the entire population of 
Utah with all they would use for 
domestic purposes. 



miner 






And the half has not been 
told. This valley can raise an 
abundance of the finest grain 
that can be found. Our 
vegetables are favorites wherever 
known. Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, melons, currants, 
raspberries, strawberries, and 
almost every other kind of fruit, 
can be grown here to perfection. 

There can be no wonder, then, 
that Ogden is the subject of 
much inquiry, and recent 
developments show that these 
inquiries are daily increasing. 

Even in Salt Lake City many 
persons anxiously desire to be 
informed concerning the 
resources of Ogden. The efforts 
which are being made to 
advertise this City are beginning 
to bear good fruit. 

Concerning the welfare of her 
railroad interests there should be 
no doubt. There should be no 
doubt that the Union depot will 
be built here. There should be 
no doubt that this is the spot at 
which repair shops, round 
houses, store houses for freight, 
and other buildings will 
eventually be constructed. There 
are no doubts on these questions 
in the minds of farseeing and 
clear-headed persons, who 
cannot but perceive that no 
railroad can carry on an 
important business in the West 
without making Ogden one of its 
chief working points. 

A prominent San Francisco 
capitalist informs us that not 
only will the Utah Central 
extension to Los Angeles be 
built, but the new Los Angeles 
road to Ogden also, for w here 
there is business enough for one 
road there is for two and the 
new road must come to Ogden 
for its trade. All these facts but 
point to the prosperity of Ogden, 
and their working out should be 
assisted by her citizens. 

This article was 
published the day 
Elias Parry f Josephs 
last child, was born* 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
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OGDENITE SPENT LONG HOURS 
HAULING MONUMENT TO CLARKSTON 

There werent many paved roads when Raymond G. Lowe, of 609 32nd St. drove 
trucks for Ogden Transfer Company back in the early years of the 20th Century. Trucks 
weren't built for comfort in those days, either. Some of them had tops b ut no doors or 
windows. Most had windshields front and back. In summer the dust fogged into the 
cab, while in the rainy and snowy seasons a driver could get pretty wet and cold. 

About 1924, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints announced a special 
tribute would be paid to Martin Harris, one of the three witnesses ! who claime _ ° 
seen the plates from which the Book of Mormon was translated. Thus it was that a 
monument was prepared for shipment to Clarkston, a small town in Cache County where 
Mr. Harris died on July 10, 1875, at the age of 92. 

The monument was purchased from Parry Monument Co. . located on Washington 
Boulevard and shipped to Clarkston via truck. Mr. Lowe was hired to drive the truck 
oveJ unpaied roadsTom Ogden to Clarkston. The monument ■ was »« 
hauled on a three-ton trailer pulled by a five-ton White truck with hard rubber tires 
not the smoothest conveyance around compared to today's standards, but not too 
when ^considered that anything made of rubber rode considerably smoother than metal. 

Mr. Lowe climbed Into his truck and left Ogden, pulling the trailer, at 7 a.m. 
on that day, arriving In Clarkston about five hours later, at 12 noon. The monume 
was set up in the Clarkston Cemetery, where 1. still stands, but Mr. Lowe was a work- 
ing man and had already gone back to Ogden when the monument was completed. 

Now 89, Mr. Lowe had n ever seen the monument since It was erected until re- 
cently when friends took him to the site. 

According to the LDS Church research department, the monument was started in 
1924 and dedicated in July 1925. 

One of three witnesses who claimed to have held in his own hands the plates 
from whlVh the Book of Mormon was translated, Mr Harris was the only one whohved 
and died in Utah. The other witnesses, Oliver Cowdery and David Whitmer, died 
Richmond, Mo. in 1850 and 1888, respectively. 

Mr. Harris, who was bom in 1783 in Eastown, N.Y. , said he held the plates 
"on my knee an hour and a half, whilst in conversation with Joseph (Smith) founder 
of the Mormon Church. His testimony was, "I know the Book ° f 18 

that the plates have been translated by the gift and power of Cod , of 
dared it, therefore I know of a surety that the work is true. He „ 

the plates as Joseph Smith translated, I handled with my hands, plate after plate. 

Oliver Cowdery, who was bom Oct. 3, 1806, in Wells, Vt., and died _ 3 ' 

1850 in Richmond, Mo., claimed he "wrote, with my own pen the > entire > Book of Wo- 
men (save a few pages) as it fell from the lips of the Prophet Joseph Smith, 
la ted it by the gift and power of God. . ." 
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The third witness, David Whitmer who was born Jan. 7, 1805, at a trading 
post in Pennsylvania and also died in Richmond, Mo., but on Jan. 25, 1888, said 
"an angel showed them to us," meaning he and Mr. Cowdery, in Late June 1829 . 

Mr. Whitmer apparently didn't handle the golden plates from which Joseph 
Smith claimed he translated the Book of Mormon. 

He said, however, that in company with Mr. Smith and Mr. Cowdery, he 
"saw them. . . and distinctly heard the voice of the Lord declaring that the records 
of the plates of the Book of Mormon were translated by the gift and power of God. " 

Testimony also was given by Emma Smith, and by Joseph Smith's mother, 
Mrs. Lucy Mack Smith, both of whom died in Nauvoo, Illinois. 

Sta ndard -Examine r 
Dec. 25, 1975 
By Kobin Tibbets 

Very impressive monument, below left, honoring Martin Harris, located at 
Clarkston, Utah. This was made by Joseph Parry & Sons Co. It has been listed 
as a Utah Historic Site by the National Register. Each year in August a Pageant 
is held honoring this great event in LDS History. 



Below right. Inscription on 
Martin Harris Monument 
shown in picture. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GRANDDAUGHTER LUCILLE PARRY PETERSON 
OF HER GRANDFATHER JOSEPH PARRY 

Joseph was an adventurer as he left his home in Newmarket, Wales, at age 17, 
to seek his fortune. 

He was an obedient convert to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
as he followed its Prophet and leaders. 

He was a loving husband as he and his new wife planned their trip to America. 

He was an early pioneer as he arrived in Utah in 1852 with the 13th Company 
of Welch immigrants. 

He was a successful business man as he cleared the land, sold building lots, 
built homes, and business areas in Ogden. The two story 75 x 125 foot brick building 
he built at the northwest comer of 23rd and Washington Ave. in Ogden was so well built 
it has now been incorporated in the Ogden City Mall. It was in 1899 Joseph built this 
building and it was in this building that he and his sons conducted a business selling 
monuments and headstones and specialized in investments. In 1952 the family sold the 
building to the Northgate Co. Real Estate, subsidiary of Allied Stores. 

He was a compassionate man as he harnessed his best teams to his strongest 
wagons, and loaded them with food and clothing and travelled back into the vast prair- 
ies to meet the starving weary pioneers as they ended their three months journey to Utah. 

He was a tireless missionary as he taught the Indians in the northern country, 
taught his relatives and friends in far away Wales and England, and taught the immi- 
grants in Utah as they arrived from the European countries. 

He was a brave soldier as he served as Captain and Chaplain of the Infantry 
that fought the federal army in Echo Canyon, sent by President Johnson, whose mission 
was to annihilate the saints. 

He was a polygamist , who had five wives, strong courageous women who gave 
birth to 23 children. Many of these children and grandchildren have become outstanding 
Utah citizens. 

He was an Pnthusiastlc politician as he was elected and re-elected as alderman 
of the 3rd District of Ogden. 

He was a leader and socially accepted as he helped plan the welcoming recep- 
tion for the Railroad officials as the railroad arrived in Ogden. 

He was a progressive educator , as he served on the Ogden School Board. 

He was an active Church member , as he served in a Bishopric and for 27 years 
as a High Councilman of the Weber Stake. 
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He was a lo ving father and grandfather , I felt the love Grandfather had for 
little children when, at age 4, I sat on his lap. He hugged me and called me "his 
little Mary." 

Grandfather endured to the end, for on the day of his death he named and blessed 
chree tiny new bom infants in the Fast and Sacrament meeting in the 3rd Ward. 

Indeed, Joseph Parry of Ogden was a great man. 



SINCERE TRIBUTE TO OUR BEAUTIFUL LAND 

"God built Him a continent of glory and filled it with treasures untold; He 
carpeted it with soft-rolling prairies, and columned it with thundering mountains; 

He studded it with sweet-flowing fountains and traced it with long winding streams. 
He planted it with deep-shadowed forest, and filled them with song. Then, He called 
unto a thousand people, and summoned the bravest among them. They came from the 
ends of the earth; each bearing a gift and a hope, the glow of adventure was in their 
eyes, and in their hearts the glory of hope.. . 

"And out of the memory of bounty of earth and the labor of men, out of the long- 
ing hearts and the prayer of souls..., out of the memory of ages and hopes of the 
world; God fashioned a nation in LCVE .. ., blessed it with a purpose sublime; and 
called it AMERICA! " 

(Written by an unknown Rabbi long ago) 



"To laugh often and love much; to win the respect of intelli- 
gent persons and the affection of children; to earn the approbation 
of honest critics and to endure the betrayal of false friends; to 
appreciate beauty; to find the best in others; to give of one's self; 
to leave the world a bit better, whether by a healthy child, a 
garden patch, or a redeemed social condition; to have played and 
laughed with enthusiasm and sung with exultation; to know that even 
one life has breathed easier because you have lived — this is to have 
succeeded . " 



Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 




A Continent Linked. The "iron horse" (Central Pacific, now Southern 
Pacific) met the "iron horse" (Union Pacific) at Promontory May 10, 1869 . 
Joseph Parry was among the Ogden dignitaries attending. He was on the 
Committee who planned welcoming affairs in Ogden given to honor the directors 
and officers of the two railroads . Ogden grew rapidly after the coming of the 



trains , 



Joseph Parry was given the contract to lay brick sidewalks in the 
early development of Ogden. One sidewalk still in good condition, is shown 
in the picture above. It can be seen on the west side of Washington Blvd. 
between 20th end 2 1st Streets. 
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FUNERALS - BLESSINGS 
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FUNERAL OF LATE JOSEPH PARRY 
Died August 6, 1911 Buried August 13, 1911 

Prominent Persons of the State Gather to Pay 
Final Respects to Departed Pioneer 
Most Impressive Were the Services at Which 
Speakers Eulogize the Life of Deceased 

The funeral of the late Joseph Parry, the a ®^_ P ^° n i ® { e e r a^d^romTu parts of Utah 

President C. F. Middleton. Bishop Bomney of Salt Lake, 

and Pleasant Green Taylor also took part. 

The musical program was beautifully rendered by the Ogden Tab ®™ a jf e ®“ ar ' 

Fariey "d Grata^" ieEot’. “s “appropriate ti the »d 

occasion . 

The pall bearers were selected from among those with whom the deceased was 
associated while a member of the city council, and repr “®"“ ex-Mayor M. G. 

rowninf r C T Council , Councilman Tas. Taylor. 
Marcus Farr, C.D. Brown, William Moyes and Gilbert Torgerson. 

Apostle C. W. Penrose spoke of the Intimate "s that 
self and the late Mr. Pany. Together they had been i a _ advice and 

affairs, and that many a time he had been 8 ulded d ° na °‘ a t d n Vone more than he. 
perfect logic of the deceased. T ey ware ® oa8 f . , and men tor. Quoting from Paul, 

’srzxss 

predominant qualities of the deceased, w c sterline honesty. In a few words 

of God and his fellow-men, a staunch that God would 

he spoke pathetically to the bereaved widow l^l/one, for the eminent 

give them strength to bear their loss— whic ™ .L citiz en had gone to his heavenly 
churchman, kind husband, loving * a ^d Fathe^whom he had loved and served so well, 

- - - - — >“**• 

President Wotherspoon also spoke a few words of consolation and aaamera ‘ ed 

many ofThe grand pities for which the late t'ate" 

from them drew a lesson of examples which he urged the large audience 

Over 2,000 people were present at the services, the tabernacle being crowded 



to the doors and hundreds of extra seats were added to accommodate the people, but 
they were insufficient and hundreds had to stand on the outside of the sacred edifice. 

The floral tributes of respect were many and beautiful, and covered the casket 
and the entire front of the great rostrum. 

After the services in the tabernacle, the funeral cortege again formed and wended 
its way slowly to City Cemetery where the remains were placed in their last earthly rest- 
ing place, 

Ogden Paper, August 14, 1911 

FEEL KEENLY DEATH OF JOSEPH PARRY 
Was Pioneer of Sturdy Type; One of First Successful Irrigationists 

Ogden, Aug. 7th. Joseph Parry, who died at his home in Ogden last evening, 
was one of the commonwealth builders of early days, having had much to do with the 
industrial uplift of Utah. He was instrumental in first bringing the lands and the water 
of the intermountain country together, which caused the valleys to blossom, and it was 
his hand that added in the guidance of the ship of state in its infancy. He also was a 
teacher of the great moral and ethical truths that made the men and women of the first 
days of the state strong and high minded. He was of Welsh blood and a devout Latter- 
day Saint during the major portion of his life, having joined the church when only 21 
years of age. 

Mr, Parry came to America in 1848, settling first in Missouri. From Missouri 
he went to Iowa, and in the year 1852 he came to Utah, spending the remainder of his 
life in this state and in Idaho. Mr. Parry built the first sawmill in this section of the 
country on Box Elder Creek near Brigham City, and he was among the first to erect frame 
houses in Ogden. 

With a number of other sturdy pioneers, Mr. Parry in 1855 was called by the 
authorities of the church to colonize the Salmon River country. He settled in the Lemhi 
Valley and aided in the building of Fort Lemhi for protection against the Indians. It was 
he who turned the first stream of water on the lands of the mountain wilderness for the 
purpose of raising crops. Mr. Parry was looked upon for many years as the father of 
irrigation. 



In 1857 he was a member of Lot Smith's company and participated in what is 
commonly known as the Echo War. He was made captain of the Weber military organi- 
zation, and served in that capacity for a number of years. He served a number of terms 
in the Council of Ogden City and held important positions in the Church, always filling 
them with fidelity and credit. He fought Indians in the early days, and was known as 
a brave and honorable fighter. Mr. Parry was born at New Market, Flintshire, North 
Wales, April 4, 1825. 



Salt Lake Tribune 



Thp origin*! pion«r ub*rn»cle building. 



The old tabernacle was the first relatively large 
in Weber County. It was begun during the hard winter of 1855-56 when the 
populaUon^o^Ogden City was approbate* 50 families It « ; ad= 
from hand split logs and a dirt floor. When Johnson's Army ^ de d d en Ut ^ lslon 
(1857-58) the tabernacle was utilized as a headquarters for Q , 

of the Utah Militia. It was dedicated in 1859 and became the . 

for thP Saints It was a unique, modem structure which would seat 1200 persons 

Because of its location, 22nd Street and Washington the Taba ™ cle ^^d 
used for carnivals , fairs, circuses and athletic events. The Church sponsor 

many socials on the grounds* 




In 1896 a large county fair was 
held to raise money for the remodeling 
of the Tabernacle* An imposing front 
and entrances, together with other side 
wings, sloping floor, made it one of the 
outstanding edifices in the state. A 
large reed organ was installed and a 
Tabernacle Choir began. Here is where 
Joseph Parry’s funeral was held. Besides 
the 1200 seats, extra seats had to be 
brought in and many people stood outside 
to hear the services. 
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An example of the old and 
beautiful monuments made by the 
Joseph Parry & Sons Monument Co. 
At right, the Joseph Parry plot lo- 
cated in the Ogden City Cemetery. 
The lovely draped monument high- 
lights the entire plot. It became 
necessary for the Committee to re- 
place the base section in 1983. 





Another Parry monument on a family plot in the Ogden City Cemetery. 
Many of the outstanding monuments found in early cemeteries were the result 
of the Parry fine masonry. 
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RTFSSTNG PRONOUNCED BY PATRIARCH JOHN SMITH ON THE HEAD 
OF JOSEPH PARRY, SON OF EDWARD AND MARY PARH,» 4 APRIL 
1825 IN NEWMARKET, FLINT SHIRE, N. WALES 

, r Tacnc f'hH'st I lav my hands upon thy head to confer 

Brother Jose^, in ^he name o j w ,°, ; hall be given thee that thou mayest 

and inasmuch asThouart faithful and diligent In all the 

will be given unto thee you shall be protected . Thy fotstnps shaU be guld 

the ministry, and In doing much good while 

you shall sojoume on the earth, 
in the Kingdom than thee. 

SSSSHSS- 

sar.«K:s^«»Jsr 

This blessing was confered on the 12th day 
of May 1857, at Fort Lemhi, Salmon Rivar 

(Spelling as given in blessing) 



ORDINATIONS AND MISSIONS OF JOSEPH PARRY 



Feb 1847 
May 1850 
1852 

Apr. 6, 1855 
Oct. 1,1857 - 

Dec. 13,1864- 
May 5, 18 70 - 

Oct. 1880 
July 25,1896 - 
June 8 , 1887 - 

1890 

1892 



Ordained a Priest 

Ordained an Elder 

Ordained a Seventy 

Called on Salmon River Mission 

Went to Echo Canyon 

Elected President 3 Ward 

Went on a Mission to Wales 

Ordained a High Priest 

Elected counselor to President Farr 

Was sentenced to 6 months imprisonment and 

$300 dollars fine for living with my wives 

Paid One thousand dollars Tithing 

Paid $500.00 to finish the Salt Lake Temple 



From a paper in Joseph Parry's Journal 
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BLESSING GIVEN BY APOSTLE O. PRATT ON THE HEAD OF BRO. 

JOSEPH PARRY, AT THE HISTORIAN'S OFFICE, SALT LAKE CITY, 

8 MAY 1870, Previous to his Departure on a Mission to Britain 

Bro. Jos. Parry, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, we the servants of 
God lay our hands upon your head, and set you apart to the Mission into which 
you have been called and appointed by the General Conference of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints - to go forth to England or Wales or wheresoever 
thou shall be appointed by the authorities in that land, to labor solely for the good 
of the Kingdom - to preach the Gospel of the Son of God to the people. 

Lift up thy voice as a trumpet, and cry repentance to the children of men. 

We seal upon you the blessing and power of the Holy Ghost which shall qualify you 
in every duty pertaining to this calling. You shall be a strength and a comfort to 
the Saints among whom you shall labor and by your increasing exertions some of the 
most worthy shall be gathered to Zion. 

Wherever you go, the Angel of God shall accompany you and in all that you 
do, for the building up of the Kingdom of God, you shall have the consolation to 
know that your labors have been productive of good and also accepted of God and 
His Priesthood upon the earth. 

We seal all these blessings upon you with all other blessings needful to 
fill your mission, and say, go in peace and seek unto God for strength and wisdom, 
and you shall have much joy in this your Mission, and in due time you shall return 
to your family having done well. You shall be preserved from danger, and your 
prayers heard by the Lord God of Sabbath. 

We seal these blessings upon you, in the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 

A. F. Gibbs 



MY PRAYER - by Dorothy F. Kress 

Take my money, take my wealth. 

Give me friends, and give me health. 
Take my prestige, take my fame. 

But always leave me my good name. 
Take the words that I may rue. 

And give me a tongue that's true. 
Take from me all thoughts of vile. 

Let my deeds be free from guile. 

May I have a humble heart. 

To keep deceit far from my heart. 

May I be a friend to all. 

And God's love ever o'er me fall. 
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XII 

COMMITTEE SPEAKS 



*invt± 




JOSEPH PARRY FAMILY GENEALOGICAL COMMITTEE 
Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite, Francis Parry Myers, Nancy Harbertson Allred {Nancy 
resigned in July 198 5 and her mother, Frances Harbertson took her place). Fern 
Parry Taylor, Blanche Nelson Bradford, Lucile Parry Peterson 

The Committee feel that now the Parry Book is complete, the members of the 
different families should organize and be responsible for keeping the genealogy of each 
wife up to date. That would entail making new sheets for marriages, recording children 
born and their baptisms, endowments and sealings in the temple. We emphasize the 
necessity of completing the temple work on each family sheet. 

We have given books to the various family members who will be glad to share 
them and help if questions arise. We now have such fine Genealogical Libraries in 
Ogden and Salt Lake and the workers there will quickly come to the aid of anybody 
desiring help on their records. Here is a list of family members who can assist you: 

Eliza Tunks Parry line: 

Frances Harbertson, 1265 22nd St., Ogden, UT 84401 - 392-9338 (telephone) 

Olive Stone Parry line: 

Elizabeth Farr Braithwaite, 3757 Jefferson Ave . , Ogden, UT 84403 - 393-9049 
Francis Parry Myers, 1 496 Brinker Ave . , Ogden, UT 84404 - 621-7310 

Susan Wright Brown Parry line: 

Charles Hugh Parry, 1120 Canyon Rd . , Ogden, UT 84404 - 393-4145 
Jean Parry Walker, 624 Darling St. , Ogden, UT 84403 - 394-3014 
Roger Parry Pett, 4226 S. 2275 W. , Roy, UT 84067 - 731-261 1 

Juliette Parry Stone & Ballinger lines: 

Marion Ballinger, 310 18th St., Ogden, UT 84401 - 393-1688 
Renae Hansen, 11 S. Main, Mantua, UT84302 - 723-6570 



The Committee will act as an Advisory Board to help the above workers. This is 
a very great work and we know all you family members will derive much satisfaction in 
keeping your records up to date. Our prayers go with you for your success. 
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THE JOSEPH PARRY FAMILY GENEALOGICAL COMMITTEE REPORTS: 

We have worked hard for twelve years to accomplish things which we feLt Grandpa 
Parry would like done with the $10,000 he left and designated should be used for 
genealogical purposes. We list the things we have done. 

Through our Researcher, Bert Rawlins, 1300 Foulkes and Edwards names have been 
researched from Welsh records . Names have been filed with the temple and work 

done on all 1300# 



Planned and arranged for several family reunions held during the twelve years. 



Xeroxed and bound copies of original diary of Joseph Parry and made them available 
to families at our reunions. 

Xeroxed countless family sheets, biographies and events pertaining to the Parry Family 
together with the History of Ogden book which was passed out at our reunions. 

Placed Family Book of Remembrance on Joseph Parry Family in the Salt Lake and Ogden 
Genealogical Libraries, and also in Weber State College Library. 

Prepared picture family group sheets of four wives of Joseph Parry and verified all dates 
on same at Salt Lake Genealogical Library. 



Donated $1,000 to Union Depot Museum. This placed his name on the plaque in the 
foyer of the Museum with other men who extended help In many ways in bringing the 
railroads into Ogden. Placed a plaque inside the Museum showing his picture and 
his contribution in the advance of the railroad. 



Gave $1,000 to McKay-Dee Foundation which placed his name on the donor list, with 
other notables, which is displayed at the McKay-Dee Hospital foyer. 



Replaced the base on Grandpa Parry's monument in Ogden City Cemetery, The ongina 
base was disintegrating. We also, with the help of Elizabeth Shaw Stewart, replace 
a marker on a Parry grave because the burial plot was without identification. 



We contacted a researcher in New Orleans to trace the burial place of Jane Payne 
(Grandfather's first wife), but nothing could be found. 



Gave $500 to Sons of Pioneers to list Grandfather’s name, with his five wives, on 
their plaque which covers one large side of the Sons of Pioneer Building located In 

Salt Lake City. 



Presented to Ogden City Genealogical Library 40 volumes of the Domesday Books which 
contain a statistical survey of England in 1086 A.D. 



Donated $1,000 to the Utah Symphony and Ballet to further the arts in Ogden, which 
Grandpa endorsed so much when he was alive. 



Gathered numerous biographies, pictures and family sheets in order to publish this 
book. Gleaned Interesting articles, maps, coats of arms, etc., for its conte . 
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JUST A CARD 
By Joseph Nielsen 

We are individuals in the Third Estate represented on earth by a card. 

We had no chance to get keys while on earth, so alas, our progress is barred. 

There are millions of us waiting here and forward we cannot go. 

How despondent we get waiting for years you mortals have no way to know. 

For years I have prayed and waited here and no encouragement came. 

With the Church of England I had cast my lot and I hoped that they still had my name. 

In an old English Church in a little town lay old church records stacked in a pile. 

A young Mormon boy was looking for names and he looked through the books for a while. 

He copied some names, and some he passed by when he got through he had quite a list. 
There was disappointment and sorrow for some of the spirits whose names he had missed 
As for me, I was joyous and full of new hope and to shout I could hardly resist. 

My prayers and my hopes were rewarded at last because the boy had my name on his list 

The boy sent our names to the Index Bureau, I hope he will get a reward. 

We were full of joy and rejoicing that day when they wrote each one's name on a card. 
We are individuals on earth once again, our souls and our hopes in a card; 

And 'O' for the joy that no mortals can know, they've been sent to the House of the Lord. 

I am just a card in a pile of cards, you may think of me just as a name. 

But I have lived on earth the same as you but my chances were not just the same. 

I cannot do my own work on earth, how can you mortals be so at ease? 

Please drop your work for a half a day and get me those precious keys. 

That treasured card there in that pile should move you mortals to tears. 

I have waited and longed for this day to come for several hundred years. 

If you take my name through the Temple today, pay strict attention please; 

I have waited so long, so please don't fail to get a single one of my keys! 

TWELVE THINGS TO REMEMBER 

The value of time 
The value of perseverance 
The pleasure of working 
The dignity of simplicity 
The worth of character 
The power of kindness 
The obligation of duty 
The virtue of patience 
The wisdom of economy 
The improvement of talent 
The joy of originating 
The influence of example 



THE WORLD'S GOOD WOMEN 

Good women are as sentinels; in the darkest 
of earth's night 

They hold with stout hearts, silently, life's 
outposts toward the light. 

And at God Almighty's roll call 'mong the 
hosts that answer "here," 

The voices of good women sound strong, 
and sweet, and clear. 

Good women are brave soldiers; in thickest 
of the fight 

They stand with stout hearts patiently, em- 
battling for the right. 

And though no blare of trumpet or roll of drum 
is heard, 

Good women, the world over, are an army 
of the Lord. 

Good women save the nation, though they have 
not sword nor gun; 

Their panoply is righteousness; their will 
with God's as one. 

Each in her single person revealing God 
on earth. 

Knowing that so, and only so, is any life 
of worth. 

Dost talk of woman's weakness! I tell you 
that this hour 

The weight of the world's future depends 
upon their power. 

And down the track of ages, as time's flood 
tides are told. 

The level of their height is marked by the 
place their women hold. 



We as members of the committee, want to pay tribute 
to Grandfather's five wives. It was through their loyalty 
and understanding that he was able to achieve the success 
in life he obtained. Grandfather was so active in civic, 
business and religious duties, the wives were the ones 
who had the greater responsibility in raising the children 
and in keeping the home fires burning. We are proud 
indeed of all of these fine wives. 
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GOD BLESS YOU ALWAYS 

May God bless you always, forever I pray. 

Protect you while sleeping, and all through the day. 
May He stand beside uou, come sunset or dawn. 

And His be the strength you're depending upon. 

May God bless you always wherever you go. 

Calming your fears, and helping you grow. 

Soothing your heartaches, sharing your smiles. 

And just being near, to.lighten the miles. 

May God bless you always, through sunlight and rain. 
Always forgiving, again and again. 

Teaching you patience, when things turn out wrong. 
The value of hope, and the joy of a song. 

May He be the friend, you never need doubt. 

As He helps you discover what life's all about. 

May He walk beside you the rest of your days, 

And I earnestly pray that God bless you always! 

Grace E. Easley 



DIRECTIONS 

Jesus, take me by the hand, guide me through this troubled land. 
When by storms, I'm tossed about, calm the waves; erase the doubt. 
Dearest Savior, light my way, 'lest in darkness, I might stray. 

Though a detour cause concern, may it be a chance to leam . 

Oh, Lord, shield me with Your grace. Hold me in your sweet embrace. 
As a beacon, shining far stay my constant, guiding star. 

God, without You, I'm afraid I'd face too many barricades 

Wrought with doubts and dead-end streets ending in despair, defeats. 

Though the path become too steep. . .and my step a little slow. . . 

I know You'll take me in Your keep when I have nowhere else to go. 

Polly Thornton 



Memorandum . We as family members of this fine Pioneer. Toseph 
Parry, are so proud of the courage and wisdom he showed during 
his lifetime. 



